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It’s Papa Now 


When the husband said, ““My wife ‘drools’ 
whenever she sees a New Dodge,” we didn’t like 
the word but we knew what he meant. 


He meant that she liked it a lot, and kept 
on needling ‘till the New Dodge order was 
placed. 


When delivery was made and the first rides taken, 
the lady had something to say. She said, “Now 


> 99 


Papa's ‘drooling’. 


NEW 


SMOOTHEST “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive , 
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COLORFUL CAPE COD—Like a century-old tale-from a 
story book—with its historic colonial homes, quaint 
fishing villages, lighthouses and trim white cot- 
tages. The Cape is the favorite playground of those 
who love the sea and all the summer fun and oppor- 
tunities for recreation that go with it. 





AMERICA’S NEWEST TRAINS— powered by smooth Diesel 
locomotives—207 brilliant new stainless steel cars 
are on the way—enough to re-equip every through 
train between New York, Boston, Hartford and 
Springfield with exciting new coaches, diners, grill 
cars, lounge cars and brand new 2-1 parlor cars. 





SEND FOR THESE NEW BOOKLETS 


NANTUCKET AND MARTHA’S VINEYARD—The romance of 
early seafaring days still lives on these islands off 
the New England coast. Horsedrawn surreys still 
= along cobblestoned streets—harbors are filled 
with a colorful array of sailing craft and fishing 
fleets. A gay background for seaside sports. 





TRAVEL THE SCENIC SHORE LINE ROUTE—Whether you’re 
headed for Byers a Connecticut, fashionable 


Rhode Island, or historic Massachusetts, you'll see 
Bay bathing beaches, gleaming jlighthouses, quaint 

shing villages and harbors full of sailing craft, 
from your window on the trainj 





Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
[) 1947 All-Expense Pilgrim Tours 


L] Key to Nantucket 
L) Key to Cape Cod 


L Key to Martha’s Vineyard 





Check the booklets you want. Print your name and address in the 
margin of this ad, and mail to New Haven Travel Bureau, Grand 


() Summer in Southern New England [] Key to Boston 
Key to The Berkshires 
Key to Rhode Island 
L] Key to Connecticut 











THE BEAUTIFUL BERKSHIRES—One of New England’s 
most sophisticated playlands—and site of the fa- 
mous Berkshire Symphonic Festival. A setting of 
natural beauty for the many resort hotels, Sude 
ranches and old stagecoach inns. Excellent facilities 
for riding, golf, tennis, hiking and canoeing. 





ALL-EXPENSE PILGRIM TOURS—The carefree, economical 
way to see and enjoy New England and Eastern 
Canada. More than 50 exciting vacations to choose 
from, ranging from 2 days to 2 weeks and longer. 


Pilgrim Tours are expertly planned, and include all 
expenses from New York and return. 


™ New Haven zz 


THE VACATION ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 





Painting by Ben Stahl 


tailored 


in California 


new three-piece cardigan 
in luxurious crayon stripe 
100% virgin wool 

... with extra skirt 

in finest gabardine 

both loomed by 

American Woolen Company 
for the finest 
man-tailoring in America 
Duchess acetate rayon 
lining. three pleces 45.00 


00s @t leading stores 


Rosenblum, Los Angeles 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Preview 


Detrorr, the city that put America on wheels, is introduced to 
Houtpay readers by Jack Weeks in our June issue; while Hal Borland, 
in F.0.B. Detroit, traces the development of motor vehicles from 
the beginning of the century. . . . Morris Markey describes the 
club, sea and night life of swanky Long Island. . . . How to under- 
stand and appreciate the fine points of a clam is an art, Isabel 
Johnston explains. . . . Fredric Klees reports on the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, who aren’t Dutch and not all Pennsylvanian. . . . Ludwig 
Bemelmans continues his report on Germany, Jerome Weidman’s 
Good Reading is James Ramsey Ullman’s The Other Side of the 
Mountain. . . . And we hope S. J. Perelman’s third in the West- 
ward Ha! series will arrive in time for the June issue. 





May Cover 


Houipay’s cover illustration for May is Jose Bartoli’s pen-and-ink 
‘drawing of Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Mr. Bartoli made his 
preliminary sketches of one of the Windy City’s most famous thor- 
oughfares looking northward from Houipay’s Chicago offices at 333 
North Michigan. In the lower foreground is the Link Bridge across 
the Chicago River. In the background are the Allerton Hotel, the 
Water Tower, the Palmolive Building and Lake Michigan. Chica- 
goans will recognize other landmarks: the Wrigley Building on the 
left and the Chicago Tribune Tower and Hotel Continental on the 
right. Mr. Bartoli was happy about his perch in Houtpay’s office: “I 
was able to work in peace,” he says, “‘without people gawking at me 
and having my sketch paper blown away by the Lake breezes.” 
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SK YMATES 
A new, sturdier type of 
flight-light luggage that’s bound* 
...and determined... 
to take all kinds of travel 


in its stride 


kK The edges of Hartmann Skymate Luggage are bound 
all-around with tough vulcanized fibre .. . for ail- 
around travel protection. 





id HARTMANN COMPANY ~. RACINE, WISCONSIW Fs 
SERRE * bi Mati we Oh 
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SPECIAL EVENTS AND CELEBRATIONS: 


MAY 1 Lapor Day celebrated throughout Europe; parades and demonstrations 
in France; processions and speeches in villages and towns in Sweden; work- 
ers march and sing in Copenhagen, Denmark; 600,000 workers will march 
through Berlin, Germany, and there will be public speeches and dances jn 
the city’s twenty boroughs. 

1 Fére pe t’Acricutture, Haiti. Fairs held throughout country; prizes 
awarded for best farm products, home canning and baking, arts and crafts, 

1 Ler Day, Hawaii. Pageants and garland displays; natives of the islands 
don leis; queen is chosen to reign over festivities. 

1 May Day at WetiesteY Co.tece, Mass. Senior students compete in 
hoop-rolling contest; according to tradition, winner will be the first of her 
class to marry. 

2 Cruz bE Mayo Festivat, Havana, Cuba. Outdoor altars of flower-decked 
crosses are erected; girls in Spanish costume parade to traditional music. 

3-13 House aNp GARDEN PitcrimaceE, Maryland. Historic homes and gardens 
throughout state are open to public. 

3-sEpT. 20 CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Aquacade, ice skating, horse show and 
races. 

4—5 Fiesta Primavera, Nogales, Arizona and No- 
gales, Sonora, Mexico. Good-neighbor policy cele- 
brated with parades, bullfights and balls in twin 
cities on the United States-Mexico border. 

4—18 Festivau or Arts, Delaware. Art exhibits, con- 
certs and drama festivals held throughout state; 
artist’s market and clothesline fair in Wilmington. 

5 Cinco pE Mayo FEstivat throughout Mexico, in commemoration of defeat 
of French at Battle of Puebla in 1862. Military parades and mock battles. 

8-10 Tutip Time, Pella, Iowa. Tours of historic spots; Dutch songs and dances; 
coronation of queen; ice skating and pageants. 

12-18 Corron CarnivaL, Memphis. Coronation of king, queen and princess of 
cotton. Cotton fashion show, parades, balls, street dances and fireworks. 

14-15 INDEPENDENCE Days, Paraguay. Anniversary of revolt against Spain in 1811. 

14-17 Tutie Te, Holland, Mich. Commemorates arrival of first Dutch colo- 
nists in Michigan. 

14-21 Livac Festiva, Spokane, Wash. Lilac exhibits, balls, selection of a queen. 

16-18 Jumpinc Froc Jupiter, Angels Camp, Calif. Frogs compete for high- 
jumping championship. Legend has it that Mark Twain based his story, 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, on these competitions. 

17 Constitution Day, Norway. Nation-wide patriotic celebrations to com- 
memorate signing of constitution in 1814. 

18 Fiac Day, Haiti. Anniversary of the creation of the national flag in 1803. 

20 INDEPENDENCE Day, Cuba. Military parades, concerts, 
dances and races. 

20 Torat Ecuipse of the sun will be visible in Brazil. 
Scores of scientists will journey to the interior of 
Brazil to witness the phenomenon. 

20-27 I.1Lac Week, Rochester, N. Y. Blossoms illuminated 
by flood’ights; outdoor concerts. 

21-24 Nationa Fok Festrvat, St. Louis. 

23 INTERNATIONAL Fo.k Batt, Philadelphia. 

24 Empire Day, celebrated throughout British Empire in 
commemoration of Queen Victoria’s birthday. In Ber- 
muda, day marks opening of summer season; in Victoria, B. C., parades, re- 
gattas, concerts and military drills take place from May 22-25; parades 
and demonstrations in Trinidad and Tobago. 

24-31 Festiva, Sandefjord, Tonsberg, Larvik, Norway. Celebrations marking 
return of Norwegian whaling fleet from Antarctic. 


25. INDEPENDENCE Day, Argentina. Military parades and patriotic celebrations. 
SHOWS AND EXHIBITIONS: 


MAY 2=11 Nationa Exposition oF FLoricutture, Forest of Chapultepec, neat 
Mexico City. Flower displays; exhibit of paintings dealing with floral and 
agricultural themes. 

5-10 INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Replicas of well-known scenic spots; models of trains and cruise ships; arts 
and crafts displays. 

8-9 FLower Snow, Atlanta, Ga. Invitational; displays by eminent flower ar- 
rangers and outstanding garden clubs. 
17-25 CenTenarny INTERNATIONAL PuttaTetic Exuiprrion, Grand Central 
~~ Palace, New York. Commemorates issue of first United States postage 
stamps. Displays of famous stamp collections contributed both by private 
collectors and governments of foreign nations. 
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92-31 Mip-Amenican Exposition, Cleveland. Exhibits 
in fields of science and industry including auto- 
mobile, oil, steel, chemical, plastic and textile . 
displays. 

30-suNE 8 NationaL Boat Suow, Los Angeles. 
Model boat contest; displays of sailboats, cruisers, 
engines and marine accessories. 


ART: 


may 1-25 Exutsit of Leerdam glass, Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
Leerdam fine-arts glass is produced and designed in Leerdam, Holland. 
15-suNE 20 Exutsit of works by Thomas Eakins, Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester, N. H. Oils, sketches and sculpture. 
20-suNE 22 SeventH ANNUAL ExuisiTion of the Society of Contemporary 
American Art, Art Institute, Chicago. Paintings and sculpture by living 
American artists. 
21-31 Exuisit or Poputar ParntinGs by Haitian artists, American British Art 
Center, New York. 


MUSIC: 


may 1-3 Music Festiva, Columbia, 8. C. Soloists: Patrice Munsel and Jan 
Peerce; concert performances of Die Meistersinger presented by Columbia 
Choral Society. 

4-11 Nationa Music Week, held throughout the United States. Schools, 
churches and civic organizations participate. 

8-11 May Music Festiva, Ann Arbor, Mich. The Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra will appear throughout the festival. Soloists will include Robert 
Casadesus, pianist; Isaac Stern, violinist; Helen Traubel, Frederick Jagel, 
Ferrucio Tagliavini and Ezio Pinza. Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis and Verdi’s Te Deum wil! be presented by Uni- 
versity of Michigan Choral Union. 

8-28 Music Festiva, Prague, Czechoslovakia. Composed of 
seven concerts; conductors of many nationalities including 
Leonard Bernstein, American; Charles Munch, French; 
Ernest Ansermet, Swiss; Vaclav Talich and Rafael Kubelik, 
Czech, will lead the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. Among 
the soloists will be Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist; Pierre 
Fournier, cellist; Jacques Février, pianist. 

16-17 Turnty-EIGHTH ANNUAL Bacu Festiva, Bethlehem, Pa. 
includes selection of cantatas and Mass in B Minor. 

23-24 Music Festrvau, Portsmouth, N. H. Students from all sections of New 
England; bands, orchestras, choral groups, soloists; parades and concerts. 


SPORTS: 


may Trout SEASON Opens in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North and South 
Dakota, Vermont and Wisconsin. 
Bass season opens in California, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kansas, Missouri, South Dakota, Utah and Wisconsin. 
3-31 TripLe Crown Horse Races. The three major annual races for three-year- 
olds: the Kentucky Derby, Louisvilie, May 3; the Preakness, Pimlico Race 
Course, Baltimore, May 10; the Belmont Stakes, Belmont Park, Long 
Island, May 31. 
4 Gotp Cup Races, Warrenton, Va. Steeplechase races; hurdling and 
jumping. 
15-17 Skeet TourNAMENT, Sea Island, Ga. Men’s and women’s championships. 
16-17 Watker Cup Gotr Marcu, St. Andrews, Scotland. Greet Britain and 
United States will compete for men’s amateur title. 

17 West Coast Retays, Fresno County, Calif. Many of the West Coast’s 
large universities will be represented; participants will aim at breaking 
two world records: the 440-yard relay set by University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1938 and the 880-yard relay set by Stanford University in 1937. 

23 OpeNING oF SEASON at Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury, Long Island. 
Harness racing; trotting and pacing. 

24 Kine’s Piate Race, Woodbine Park, To- 
ronto, Ont. Eighty-eighth annual running for 
three-year-olds. 

24 NortTHERN Division Taack AND Fretp Cuam- 
PIONSHIPS, Seattle, Wash. Collegiate meet; 
high and broad jumping, pole vaulting, relays, 
hurdle races, discus and javelin throwing. 

26 Gotr Marcu, Carnoustie, Scotland. British 
amateur golf championships. 

27-31 Horse SHow anp Country Farr, Devon, Pa. 
Judging of horses; racing and steeplechasing. 

30 Auto Racss, Indianapolis, Ind. Five-hundred-mile race; world’s fastest 

drivers compete for cash awards of $125,000. 











Note: Houway’s calendar includes only those events which have regional or national 
interest. All dates and facts have been carefully checked, but Hotipay cannot be re- 
sponsible for changes in dates or cancellation of events after press time. Future visitors 
should confirm dates locally. 



























Picture Me 


AT AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 


Year AROUND you will find one 
exciting event after another on 
BROADMOOR’S 3000 acre play- 
ground. Outdoor swimming in 
healthful mountain water under the 
Colorado sun. 


GOLF on the famous 18 hole 
Broadmoor course or watch the 
nationally known golfers play in the 
annual invitation tournaments. 


RIDE HORSEBACK over miles of 
mountain trails or thrill to the 
Colorado Springs Rodeo, August 14 
thru 16. 


ICE SKATE the year around at 
Broadmoor Ice Palace -- See the Big 
Ice Show of the year July 24 thru 27. 


SIGHTSEEING to Will Rogers Shrine 
of the Sun, Indian summit lodge, thru 
the Garden of the Gods and the 
other scenic wonders of the Pikes 
Peak region direct from the hotel, 
Climb Pikes Peak in deluxe comfort 
on the world’s highest Cog Railway. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES include: Tennis 
at its finest, Boating, Polo, Skiing on 
Pikes Peak January into May, 
Supervised and scheduled recreation 
for children, Dining and Dancing to 
famous orchestras. 


RESERVATIONS REQUIRED 


Write for Brochure 


Box A 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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High waterfalls, steaming geysers, great canyons and big bears 
are just a few of Yellowstone’s world-famous “side shows.” 





Against a colorful setting of ancient missions and modern cities, sunny orange 
groves, beaches, and snow-capped peaks, California offers vacation thrills galore. 
















Now United’s Mainliners speed you in just a few hours to 
Waikiki Beach and the many other attractions of golden Hawaii. 





ad Bh ernie” 
-— i —— ) 
— The Pacific Northwest's great evergreen playground of mountains, 

waterways and majestic scenery is served by United's Mainliners, 


“THE VA 


This year, 1 ‘4 ay 
to most of this try 


and United’s famed Mainliners will take-you 

‘including Hawaii, in less time than ever before. The Garden of the Gods is but one of the picturesque and colorful 

the mountain scenery of Colorado and the Pacific ee eee a 

Northwest, Califommia’ Saondieached coast-line or colorful Catalina are only a short journey 

from historic New England, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and the 

Midwest. Your trip by Mainliner is a glorious vacation in itself. You can go one way, 
return another. You spend your time “there,” not “getting there.” 

Children over 2 and under 12 fly for half fare. For those going overseas, United 

offers the best in transoceanic connections. Your authorized travel agent 

or nearest United office will make your reservations. 


T 


TO ALASKA 
















\ 
Vancouver, B 


New England, with its quaint harbors and historic landmarks, 
has a strong attraction for artists and summer vacationists. 


TO mexico 





United offers complete transoceanic connections for those 
traveling overseas through either Atlantic or Pacific ports. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
Passengers + Mail « Express « Freight 
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‘LETTERS 


California Again 


DEAR SIR: 

My attention has just been called to 
the article California the Golden by 
John Gunther ( January Houipay). Mr. 
Gunther uses the following phrase: 
“_ . the Spreckels interests in South- 
ern California Edison. . . .”’ This phrase 
jsused in... a context which charges that 
this so-called interest is one of the po- 
litical powers in the state and that the 
power is exercised through campaign 
contributions. 

This is to advise you that the state- 
ment thus made by Mr. Gunther and 
published by you is wholly untrue be- 
cause there is no stockholding in South- 
ern California Edison Company by the 
Spreckels interests or any member of the 
Spreckels companies. The stock owner- 
ship of our company is widely distributed 
and to a considerable extent is owned 
by customers of the company. Much of 
our goodwill, which we value very highly, 
is due to this stock ownership and the 
independence of our company from con- 
trol by any large interest or single in- 
dividual or agency of any kind. We 
therefore consider any such misrepre- 
sentation of this kind as a serious attack 
upon our reputation and goodwill. .. . 

Southern California Edison 
Company, Ltd. 

W. C. MULLENDORE, PRESIDENT 
Los Angeles 


Imported Water? 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Speaking of Southern California, 
John Gunther says, “It is, above all, the 
California where Climate is worshiped 
as a god. Yet all of it would shrivel and 
disappear—almost overnight—if it were 
not for imported water.” . . . I do not 
believe that one single gallon of “im- 
ported water” has ever yet been used 
either for irrigation or for domestic pur- 
poses, eastward from the San Gabriel 
River to the crest of the San Jacinto 
mountain range. 

Every acre of the orchards and farm- 
lands of this area is irrigated by water 
derived from the same source which sup- 
plies domestic water service, namely the 
goodness of Providence, which provides 


_ annual rainfall sufficient for ample sup- 


ply stored in natural underground reser- 
voirs. Within ten miles of Pomona, I can 





cross running water in a dozen places 
every day in the year. I can visit a spot 
where there are seven living springs on 
one single acre of land. The Santa Ana 
River has never ceased flowing, to my 
knowledge, in forty years. The under- 
ground water levels at El Monte have 
risen so high since the building of the 
San Gabriel dam that the cellars in this 


area have been flooded and water is 
right now flowing into open drainage 
ditches two feet deep. Wild geese, ducks 
and cranes may be seen daily on lakes 
and ponds by the side of two main 
highways leading eastward out of Los 
Angeles. 

Is all this water imported? Absolutely 
no. It comes right from its natural 
sources in the Sierra Madre mountain 
range, less than twenty miles away. . . . 

A. J. FORTNER 
Pomona, Calif. 


© Los Angeles gets most of its water from the 
Colorado and Owens rivers, sources each 
300 miles away and in opposite directions. 
The city gets one eighth of its supply from 
the Los Angeles River.—Ed. 


Sailfish 


DEAR SIR: 

On page 154 of the February Hotipay 
you have a picture of Tyrone Power and 
Cesar Romero with their catch of three 
“swordfish.” 








My wife and I have fished the coast of 
Acapulco several times and have landed 
five: fish identically the same as those in 
your picture, but we called them sailfish. 
Could we be wrong? 


W. E. ANDERSON 
Blue Springs, Mo. 


© No. You're right.—Ed. 


Farmers Unbound 


DEAR SIR: 

Farmer’s Wife (Letters, February 
HOLIDAY) was disappointed in your mag- 
azine because farmers, she wrote, have 
“no time for sports or vacations.” 

As a city person, I am irked when she 
says we think only of higher wages and 
vacations. I'll bet there isn’t a farmer 
who can honestly say he isn’t interested 
in higher prices. It was the farmer who 
moaned about farm subsidies during the 
war and he’s made plenty of money in 
the last ten years. If a farmer with 70 
cows, 30 hogs, 50 sheep and 100 hens, 
and only two people to do the work, 
complains about not being able to take 
a vacation, as I see it, it’s his own fault. 
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DESIGNED FOR AMERICA’S MOST DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 


Man-about-town, Lucius Beebe 


Famed Newspaperman, Railroad Historian, and Photographer, Wears 
AO Calobar Sun Glasses While Securing Material For His Forth- 
coming, “Mixed Train Daily, A Book of Short Line Railroads.” 


AO Calobar Sun Glasses are designed for those who ap- 
preciate the importance of correct style and optical per- 
fection in sun glasses. 

AO Calobar lenses are made under the highest oph- 
thalmic standards developed over a period of one hundred 
and fourteen years. Optically ground and polished they 
are specially formulated to guard your eyes against harm- 
ful ultra-violet (sunburn) and infra-red (heat) rays. 

AO Calobar Sun Glasses are available through those 
who ‘render professional eye service, in these new styles 
and frame colors: Face Form, Up-sweep, Bow Tie and Har- 
lequin ...in pink crystal, red, blue and demi-amber frames. 
Metal Face Form in white metal or pink gold filled. 
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Illustrated, the Up-sweep in demi-blonde. 
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Seventy cows alone bring in a bigger 
check each month than the average city 
person gets. If it’s a vacation the 
farmer wants, by golly, with an income 
like that, it’s simple to hire a man or two 
to take over the duties while the couple 
goes on vacation. Or one of his grown 
children could supervise the duties of the 
hired man for a short time. Also, a year- 
round man could be hired at decent 
wages without making a dent in the 
farmer’s fat bank roll that he’s salted 
away but never admits having. 

I lived on a farm at one time and know 
that the hours from 5:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
aren’t spent in continual labor .. . 


E. JOHNSON 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 


DEAR SIR: 

The New York farmer’s wife (Febru- 
ary letters) who so decidedly lumps farm- 
ers into one magazine-reading, club- 
trotting, but travel-spurning brother- 
hood will have some difficulty concealing 


the kicking arms and feet of a certain 
Illinois dirt-farmer pair, who are also 
yelling, “Let me go, we don’t like it!” 

We have too many lovely memories— 
Lake Louise sparkling in the sunlight, 
the man-made wonders of Grand Coulee 
and the San Francisco Bay bridges, 
Yosemite and the giant redwoods . . . 
the piney woods and swamps of Flor- 
ida . . . the New York sky line froma 
Staten Island ferry .. . 

We have to make our living the hard 
way on the land too. I am not unmind- 
ful of the time and energy consuming 
necessity of it all. Yet we never let our 
horizons become traced by our own 
noses on the boundaries of the land we till. 


(MRS.) GRACE HUSTON 
Cropsey, Il. 


DEAR SIR: 

I, too, (like the lady from South 
Berlin, New York) have spent most of 
my lifeonafarm .. . 

I have done all the things she spoke of 
doing, took about the same papers, went 
to church and grange. I have made 
butter, packed apples in the fall, I put up 
200 quarts of fruit and vegetables every 
summer. I have been out of New Eng- 
land only three times in my life. 

But—do I feel sad because I can’t go 
places other people go? I should say not. 
For now I can visit Mexico, Paris, the 
Mardi Gras and California, through 
Houipay, and all in one night sitting by 
the fire at home at a cost far cheaper than 
I could travel. = wanGUERITE E. COOK 

Beverly, Mass. 


Golden Gloves 


DEAR SIR: 

Neither you in publishing, nor John 
McNulty in writing about the Golden 
Gloves Tournaments (January Houipay) 
has done any.service to American youth. 


Yearly they exploit youngsters for the 
glory of increased circulations, are more 
vicious in their results (because bigger in 
scale) than the old “club” amatey 
nights, produce more stumble-bums and 
punch drunks, contribute their quotas to 
the hospitals and insane asylums. Wish | 
had pictures of former Golden Gloves 
contestants I’ve known. In fact, my 
first novel, Pug (Greystone Bookman’; 
Prize, 1941) was about one . 


ALBERT IDELL 
Antigua, Guatemalg 
F.D.R. Road 


DEAR SIR: 

Congratulations to Jerome Weidman 
for his article F.D.R. Road (February 
Houipay). In my opinion, this is a fine 
story in tribute to our late president. 

TOM WOLFE 
Newark, Ohio 


DEAR SIR: 

The February Houtpay certainly dis- 
gusted me with its article about F.D.R. 
and his Ford. 

Iam a Southern Democrat who abhors 
the New Deal and everything connected 
with it. ROSS BIGGERS 
Houston, Tez. 


DEAR SIR: 

Can’t express in mere words my ap- 
preciation for your article F.D.R. Road, 
by Jerome Weidman . . . Someday! 
hope to be able to drive up that road to 
Silver Mountain myself. It probably 
should be a private road, but then we 
common people wouldn't be able to share 
that sunset and enjoy it as “the Man” 
did. R. W. LATSHAW 
Hollister, Calif. 


Fins 


DEAR SIR: 

Just thought you would like to know 
the “overtanned teen-agers” on top of 
page 29 of your December Houipay are 
wearing their fins upside down. 

GERTRUDE KRAUSS 
Johnstown, Pa. 


© Around here everybody wears his or her 
fins that way.— Ed. 


Horrible Tourists 


DEAR SIR: 

Re the letter from Guatemala City 
regarding “ those horrible American tour- 
ists” (January Houipay). I don’t believe 
it is our boisterousness nor our inflation- 
ary wake they disapprove. Rather it is 
our destructiveness. As a rule, the Amer- 








jean people do not take care of their cannot honestly estimate at a glance 

ions, so why should we expect - what it will cost to fix it. I operate a 
‘them to respect the property of others, garage on Route 73 and I hope you will 
especially- strangers? For proof, walk give some consideration to the men in 
down a street on a rainy day and note this type of work who are honest. . . 
the expensive toys lying about the yards ELMER A. BARE 


or the or on the sidewalks; ask any hotel man- Mohnton, Pa. 

















- More ager about cigarette-burned items, stolen Literary Map 
ger in articles and lipstick-stained towels; visit 
vateur ic washrooms where there is no DEAR SIR: 
08 and matron in charge; or look at a school- In A Literary Map of the United 
rtas to room, playground, lunchroom or soda States (February Hoxipay), Sterling 
Nish | North gives Vardis Fisher credit for por- 
iloves traying not only one but two states of 
t, my this Union. I don’t know how Idaho will 
man’s feel about this, but I deplore it, as will 
many a native of Utah. 
RUTH LOUISE PARTRIDGE 
temala Provo City, Utah 
e@ Mr. North said: “Vardis Fisher lives 
and writes in Idaho . . . dominates not 
idman only the literature of Idaho but to some 
oruary : _ | extent that of adjoining states. . . . His 
a fine fountain and you will find everything (Children of God is considered by some 
ont. cuttable covered with carved initials, critics better than Utah-reared Bernard De 
“ie hearts, chains . . . _ Voto’s The Crooked Mile.” —Ed. 
». Ohio SALLY M. STEPHENS 
Parkersburg, W. Va. DEAR SIR: 
= As a South Dakota librarian, I resent 
y very much Sterling North’s statement 
DR. Cheerless England that “North Dakota is the setting for 
DEAR SIR: Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth.” If Mr. 
abhors A friend of mine in the States very North will reread the book, he will find 
nected kindly paid a year’s subscription for me that it is set about eighteen miles north- 
3GERS and I have been receiving Hotipay regu- west of Sioux Falls in South Dakota near 
1, Tez. larly since its first publication. the present town of Dell Rapids, South 
The January and February numbers Dakota. LORA CROUCH 
asi arrived within a few days of each other Siouz Falls, S. D. 
hon and I think the February issue is the best 
ode? so far. The “setup,” the truly magnifi- DEAR SIR: 
. re cent pictures, the articles—yes, and even . . - Sterling North experiences the 
r: the advertisements—are all read with usual misapprehensions about “book- 
aay al delight by my famil 
ahi equal delight by my family. 
et As you know, we in England are very 
Man” much austerity-minded in these dark and 
‘ dull days after the war and it seems an 
TSHAW age ago since we were able to buy what 
Calif. we liked, when we liked and at a price 
which was reasonable. It is coupons, 
permits, forms, mailing lists, queues and 
“sorry, we haven’t got it” in almost 
every direction we turn. Consequently 
» know it makes our mouths water to see the banning Boston.” I suppose this partic- 
top of lovely advertisements in Houipay for ular calumny has been repeated so 
er cruisers, trailer caravans, holidays in often that it is universally given cre- 
California, Miami Beach—the hundred dence. However, I believe considerably 
RAUSS and one things which in this old England more credit should be accorded Boston 
Pa. seem to be a thing we have forgotten. because she refuses to permit the filthy 





Again, thank you for Houipay, for help- 
ing to take us away for a few hours 
monthly from this drab, dull country to 
other parts of the world where evidently 
things are just a little bit more cheerful. 
ROBERT H. DIXON 
Bournemouth, England 


How to Cross the Country 


DEAR SIR: 

Please tell Lloyd Shearer, author of 
How to Cross the Country (January 
Howay), how perfectly right he is. How 
many motorists will regret next October 
their failure to read it. 


trash masquerading as.“ literature” to 
defile her bookstalls. We Bostonians have 
no illusions that we are, as a class, mor- 
ally superior to any other class, but we 
take distinct pride in our moral aware- 
ness which enables us to distinguish be- 
tween freedom and license in literature. 
And lastly, not to be overly critical, 
Hilary Lyons’ advice to read James M. 
Cain at Miami is open to considerable 
debate—debate as to whether the sensual 
rubbish purveyed by Mr. Cain is worth 
reading anywhere. 
JOHN PAUL FITZGIBBON 
Winchester, Mass. 





EREE-SWING SUSPENDERS 


s or her 
D. A. McCARTHY ; 7 ° 
Forty Fort, Pa. Metitny in Schosts Can’t skid off your shoulders 
aw SIR: DEAR SIR: 
ing How toC ’ — ea aa F 
© airy eg pakar tear wd Pe hlrmsateey clap Nothing like these famous “Paris”* suspenders for sneer comfort. No skid 
never traveled far. I am aware there are as an aid to the schoolteacher. I am a | —no strain—no pull—with the exclusive rotary action-back they give with 
la City some chiselers in garages, especially in teacher (emergency style) and I would it : : i ; H 
= tom ice. intiemendans places, Bat any cue the Mrs. Glkmate to know thet flocapsy every gesture, move with every motion. All-Elastic construction in the 
believe tomer may watch his car being repaired. is in our library. It is our painless and | Dewest patterns and colors. At better stores everywhere—$1.50 to $5.00. 
flation- Ifa motorist shops around for the lowest pleasant way of getting source miaterial | sp,. y, 5. Pat. Off. © A Product of A. Stein & C = i py ae lan 
er it is “Price, he usually gets stung. Since you for our speech class. Most of the subject 5 i gs ba td oe oe Angeles 
) Amer cannot see the inside of a motor, you matter forour talksconsistsof“Placesto | PARIS BELTS + FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS « GARTERS 
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The Hollostee] REDWING. 
One piece, detachable grip. 
Special design casting top 
and guides. 4',5‘or51'$20 


fp 


SMOOTHEPLITE Freshwater 
Reel No. 970. New anti- 
backlash, aluminum pool 


with cork arbor . 
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Other Hollostee! Rods from $10 
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FOR THE BEST FISHING. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO., MONTAGUE CITY 

































Play him on this superb 


MONTAGUE ROD 


The Pike, which always comes up 
fighting, will meet his match here 
...in this Hollosteel rod, tapered, 
tempered, specially fluted for 
strength with flexibility. 


Every cast tells you it’s the finest 
in bait-casting rods—the balanced 
feel—the way it holds its original 
shape, season after season. Better 
have a look at one soon. 


» +.» REEL HIM ON THIS OCEAN CITY BEAUTY! 


It’s light, this precision-built reel, 
but it casts as sweetly as a sailor 
sings a chanty and it’s free of 
“bugs” as your mind is free of 
troubles on a bright May day 
when they're bitin’ and fightin’. 


It’s built to the most exact stand- 
ards, by the makers of the best 
in fishing reels. And it’s just one 
of Ocean City’s grand fresh- 
water selection. See them today 
at your dealer’s. 






-- FISH WITH THE BEST! 


MASS OCEAN CiTY MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA 34, P 
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go and things to do.” We have visited all 
the states you featured in the past issues. 
ELLEN R. HERMINGHAUS 
Fayette High School 
Fayette, Idaho 
DEAR SIR: 
Ho uipay is a wonderful magazine for 
social-studies classes in junior high. . . . 
H. E. HUTCHISSON 
Casper, Wyo. 
DEAR SIR: 
I believe Hotipay has rapidly become 
a magazine for the upper 10 per cent, 
with little directed toward teachers and 
other interested persons of our income 
group. I should say, rather, it has appeal 
and many ideas, but there is no means 
for us to ever fulfill any of them. 


MRS. PAUL G. KRAUSS 
Athens, Ohio 


So-called Sportsmen 


DEAR SIR: 

Recently I have seen letters from some 
of your readers requesting more articles 
* of interest to men.” As my husband and 
father both eagerly devour every word in 
it, every month, these people must mean 
“articles of interest to hunters.” These 
so-called “sportsmen” have plenty of 





sports magazines dedicated to the art of 

slaughtering our wild life. Please, I beg 

of you, keep your magazine just as it is. 
MRS. DORIS GODDARD 
Akron, Ohio 


California Cults 


DEAR SIR: 

While it was noted that you carefully 
refrained from mentioning the leading 
Rosicrucian Order in California (Janu- 
ary Houipay), of which I am a member, 
I don’t think any Rosicrucian will be too 
happy over the manner in which you 
have chosen to mention them in 
your magazine. This is difficult for a real 
Rosicrucian to understand, in view of the 
fact that Benjamin Franklin, founder of 
your own Saturday Evening Post, was 
in his day a very active member of this 
order. For proof of this statement you 
have to look no farther than Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia. 

KEN LAURENCE 


North Hollywood 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Inregard to Mecca of the Mirac- 
ulous (January Houipay, by Carey Mc- 
Williams), I agree that there are too 
many cults in California, but to class 
Angelus Temple among them is a gross 
injustice. . . . I am not a member of 
Angelus Temple but am a Christian and 


in my opinion Angelus Temple is one of 
the greatest soul-saving stations in the 
world. 

May God bless you and keep you from 
making such mistakes in the future. 


EVELYN A. NYE 
Los Angeles 


©@ The dictionary defines a cult as a system 
of worship of a deity; hence, the rites of 
religion. — Ed. 


Made Him Droot 


DEAR SIR: 

Recently my daughter married and 
moved to Butte, Montana. Naturally 
she misses the good home-cooked meals 
her mother makes. But Don Stanford 
of Hollywood, through his letter in 
Houway (February) told of a piace in 
Butte that serves a meal that sounded 
like something out of this world. It 
made me drool just reading it. So | 
promptly sent a check to the kids, to- 
gether with the clipping from your 
magazine, and told them to have a treat 
on us; and to tell proprietor Gabriel 
Traparish that way out in Buffalo, 
N.Y., his meals have our mouths water- 
ing. Someday we hope he can serve a 
foursome, the kids, Mom, and Pop. 

FRED RODEMS 
Buffalo 


Health Standards 


DEAR SIR: 

Your Health in the Tropics (February 
Ho pay) was very timely for those who 
are planning a trip to the tropics. As a 
result of reading this article, I had my- 
self vaccinated against smallpox and in- 
oculated against paratyphoid and ty- 
phoid. I also intend to get some halazone 
tablets and two or three insect bombs. 
However, the article said, ‘‘ American 
dentistry is superior to that found any- 
where else in the world,” and “The 
United States has the highest standards 
of health and hygiene of any nation in 
the world.” Surely it would have been 
better if the author had stated that there 
were no higher standards anywhere on 
earth, because after all, we Canadians 
are rather proud of our medical and den- 
tal professions, and we actually have done 
a lot of pioneer work in this country 
in regard to modern sanitation. 


GEORGE T. FULFORD 
Brockville, Ont. 


Holiday Calendar 





DEAR SIR: 

. . . I’m getting married next week 
and can think of no better way to get 
started than to have a Hoiipay calendar 
in the apartment. . . . 


MARGARET 0 REAR, 
Fairfield, Ala. 
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Ng Gay Stil GETS THE 


BEST VACATION 


R@q Nprex hooey em ¥ 


...and gets so much more out of it, going 


GREYHOUND 


Here’s sound advice to all who want a fun- 
filled, carefree vacation this year: 


First, GO EARLY! Start in Spring or early 
Summer, to get first choice of hotel or re- 
sort accommodations, and to be sure of 
uncrowded transportation. 


Second, GO GREYHOUND?’ For only Grey- 
hound serves all the 48 States, reaching up 
into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern 
motor coaches go direct to the most desirable 
of vacation spots, the National Parks, the 


mountains and the seashore, the big cities 
and the little resort towns. 


A Greyhound ticket always means a saving 
—often enough for extra days of enjoyment 
on your trip. Coaches are unusually com- 
fortable, with deeply-cushioned adjustable 
chairs—schedules are most frequent, and 
conveniently timed. 


Make your plans now, with the help of 
your Greyhound agent. Remember—Only by 
Greyhound, you meet the Real America. 


The Coupon brings 
you this Picture Map 


FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA—FREE 


-; 


. Mail it to GREYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. 
‘57, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., CHICAGO 4, ILL 
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7 Aj) REFRESHING INTERLUDE 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S | 


Black Hills* 


Recreation that re-creates is yours in the scenic 
splendor of the Black Hills. Pine-fringed 
mountain lakes and streams invite you... 
friendly American folk welcome you ..,. 
western shows and rodeos will thrill 

and entertain you. 


Mount Rushmore, Custer State Park and the 


nearby Bad Lands are but a few of the many 

unique wonders of the Land of Infinite Variety 

where all outdoor sports are more refreshing, 
From flowering spring through 

color-splashed autumn, the Black Hills 

beckon you to stake your claim 

for a treasure of pleasure. 

NO mosquitoes! 


*Highest mountains east of the Rockies 


* Send for colorful EREB-FOLDER 


A. H. PANKOW, Publicity Director 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dept. of Fish, Game and Parks and 
State Highway Commission, Pierre, $. Dak. 
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Guldahi's Record 
Winner of National Open two con- 
secutive yeors .. . Western Open three 
consecutive years .. Phoenix Open, Augusta 
Master s, Miami Biltmore, Greensboro Open, 
Dapper Don Open, Milwovkee Open... Miami- 
Biltmore & Inverness 4-Ball, paired with Snead 
« «+ Tied for first in Seattle and St. Petersburg 
Opens, Twice second in Master's ond Canadian 
Open... Second in U. S. Open, Shownee Open, 
Los Angeles Open, Ooklond Open, Hershey 
Open, Chicogo Open, New Orieons 
Open, Ashville Open, St. Poul Open 
Twice Member of Ryder 
Cup Teom. 
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g Combination.-- 


Raby 1 A Mdakl 


rod 8 2 


The championship team of RALPH GULDAHL 

and GOLFCRAFT now bring you the finest postwar 
golf equipment available today . . . Ralph Guldahl 
Personal and Ralph Guldahl Autographed Model 
Clubs featuring the latest approved features .. . 
GOLFCRAFT-GULDAHL golf balls for longer dis- 
tance and truer flight. Play the favorites—tourna- 
ment-worthy accessories by Golfcraft, Incorporated, 
3219 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois. 


Our Correspondents den Us... 


Faded fresco swans eye diners at Jammet’s 


in Dublin... Mexican men major in romance 


Letter from Eire 


Dublin—There’s an art to approach- 
ing a foreign city, and when I went 
to Dublin I took care to go in by 
air. This is not to decry Dublin Bay, 
which with the Hill of Howth for 
backdrop makes an attractive sea- 
way, but one too often shared with 
the bellowing bullocks or seasick 
trippers of cross-Channel transpor- 
tation. The plane service run by Aer 
Lingus which links Dublin with the 
rest of Europe and, through Rine- 
anna, with America, highlights the 
old-world grace of Dublin as no 
other approach can do. Seen from 
the air, Dublin is honey-colored, 
like Rome; ribboned by its river, like 
Paris; elegantly proportioned, like 
Bath. 

I went through the broad-minded 
customs examination, had tea in 
Collinstown airport’schic sun lounge, 
and rode into Dublin. Countryfolk, 
some of them clutching livestock, 
scrambled into the airways bus when 
the plane passengers had been seated. 
They enlivened a ride only fifteen 
minutes long; for round this little 
capital, with the blue Wicklow 
Mountains beyond, everything is on 
a miniature scale. 

I didn’t try to reserve a room at 
one of Dublin’s three leading ho- 
tels—the Shelburne, the Gresham, 


the Royal Hibernian—for they're 
booked up weeks, if not months, 
ahead. Through the Irish Tourist 
Association, at 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (and with offices all through 
Eire), I found a charming room in a 
backwater house off Merrion Square, 
which has changed very little since 
the Duke of Wellington was born 
there. It’s more in keeping with the 
faded splendors of Dublin to stay in 
one of these quiet but excellent 
boardinghouses, with Virginia creeper 
trailing over their Georgian porti- 
coes. 

Pampering this gentle mood of 
retrospect, I strolled downtown to- 
wards the river, through the short 
narrow shopping center of Grafton 
Street, Dublin’s Fifth Avenue, where 
the hand-knit and homespun fash- 
ions for men are-so much more last- 
word than the three-year-old models 
for women. The quays of the Liffey 
were meant for strolling, like the 
quays of the Seine. Here I found a 
haunting resemblance to Paris. Here 
are the secondhand bookstalls, the 
junk shops, the antiquarians, as in 
France; and here Eire reasserts 
herself. On the corner of a saloon 
appears a fresco showing “Henry 
Grattan’s Last Speech to the Irish 
Parliament.” Under the stone bridges 
the swans of Tuohela float down- 
stream, past the lighters and steam- 


Prime Minister de Valera has his offices in this Merrion Square building. 
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es, to the 18th Century Custom 

That walk, linking France and 
Fire in the imagination, put me 
in just the right mood for dinner at 
Jammet’s, the crowning moment of 
the Dublin day. 

Jammet’s is one of the best places 
for food in the whole of Europe, for 
it combines French cuisine with 
prime Irish produce at about one 
tenth the price demanded in Paris. 
But Jammet’s is essentially Parisian, 
an offshoot of the famous Hotel 
Bristol in the Faubourg-St. Honoré, 
and, like its parent, has an atmos- 
phere which owes nothing to trick 
lighting or cabaret shows. 

I prefer the downstairs dining 
room, although the upstairs grill, 
which has a separate entrance and is 
patronized by the sporting frater- 
nity, is fun too. Downstairs, the Ire- 
land of Sheridan and Goldsmith is 
still alive, and pleasant Irish voices 
are discussing the latest production 
at the Abbey Theatre or the Gate. 

Jammet’s, downstairs, has dark 
paneled walls and some surprising 
murals—as if the Liffey swans had 
come sailing up to the corner of Graf- 
ton Street —lighted by old-fashioned 
wall brackets. 

They concentrate, here, on snowy 
linen and heavy table silver, on a 
noble sherry instead of cocktails, 
and on all manner of fishy appetizers 
from Dublin Bay. 

At many of the tables around 
me sat my fellow countrymen, the 
“beefsteak invaders” as the Irish 
call us, who come here starving for 
afresh, juicy steak or whipped cream. 
It’s easy to recognize them, because 
of their sallow complexions and the 
fact that they’re always talking 
about food. 

I must confess that even read- 
ing a menu such as we Britishers 
have just dreamed about for the 
last seven years, turned my head. 
The menu listed such items.as sole 
Colbert, coq au chambertin and _ filet 
mignon, each accompanied by the 
finest French- wines. 

I thought: “Can I manage to 
eat all these wonderful things—in 
fact, any of them?” 

I recalled that I had been warned 
of getting an “Englishman’s stom- 
ach,” that heavy, depressed feeling 
that comes of eating too well and 
not too wisely. 

But then I thought of all the 
dreary meals I had eaten back home 
and would eat again. So I ordered. 
I ordered an appetizer of native 
oysters. I followed the oysters with 
bisque’ ‘d’homard, and wild duck 4@ 
Torange. For dessert I had the fa- 
mous Souffle Jammet. 

With a sigh of satisfaction I lit a 
cigarette and waited for my coffee. 


The elderly waiter who struck the 
match nodded approvingly, for like 
most of the habitués I had emptied 
my glass of vintage port, poured 
from a Waterford decanter, before 
letting smoke get in the eyes of the 
faded fresco swans. 
— CATHERINE GAVIN 


Letter from Mexico 


Mexico City—A few weeks ago I 
left Los Angeles to study Spanish 
here at the University of Mexico. 
So far, I must admit, I haven't 
learned much Spanish. The profes- 
sora teaches entirely in Spanish, and 
I find it difficult to understand most 
of the words. And I feel so stupid 
when I hear the little Mexican kids 
on the street jabber away in almost 
perfect English, which they just 
happened to pick up from the tour- 
ists, while I, with Spanish 51A be- 
hind me at home, can barely mumble 
buenas noches and hasta mafana. 

However, even if I never become 
a shining: example of a Spanish- 
speaking North American girl, I feel 
I’ve already learned a lot about 
another, and more interesting, phase 
of Mexican life. I mean the Mexican 
men. 

When I first arrived here I was in- 
trigued by their habit of boldly 
staring at me in public places and 
even of following me on the street 
for blocks. Of course, you’re sup- 
posed to pretend you're annoyed 
when you're followed, but believe 
me, there is nothing quite as flatter- 
ing as to have a black-eyed, black- 
mustached caballero tripping after 
you. 

Now, however, for perhaps the 
first time in my young life, I’m 
beginning to weary of masculine 
attention. One reason is that Mexi- 





can men fall in love easier and 
quicker than any men I’ve ever 
known. They seem to know only one 
word—‘‘amor’’—and their idea of it 
and mine just aren’t the same. They 
are handsome, all right (if you like 
black mustaches), and complimen- 
tary enough to make a girl’s head 
spin, but they rarely offer the kind 
of friendship and companionship 
you get from the boys back in the 
States. » 
Also, most of them are pretty 
short and I’m five feet ten in heels, 
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Our Correspondents Tell Us.. 


and so feel rather like a holdover 
from the Valkyries when walking 
beside them. However, I’ve devised 
a “Mexican slink,” where I sort of 
bend my knees and slink along, and 
I’m sure it reduces my height at 
least six inches. 

The first night I had a date with 
a Mexican (his name was Miguel), 


Supe 


he took me dancing. He picked me 
up about 10 p.m. Back in California, 
beginning a date at that hour would 
be unheard of, but it seems to be the 
custom in Mexico City. 

Like other Mexican men, Miguel 
was wonderful on a dance floor. I 
never thought of myself as much of 
a dancer, but after touring the floor 
with Miguel, I was convinced that 
Ginger Rogers had met her chal- 
lenger. He led so well, and had such 
rhythm and grace. 

It was a shame that Miguel didn’t 
confine his emotions to his feet. It 
wasn’t long before he was clutching 
me closer and closer, and although I 
couldn’t see his face (my head being 
mashed in the vicinity of his right 
ear), I’m sure he looked like a Thur- 
ber drawing of Passion. The dance 
went on, Miguel’s mustache scratch- 
ing various parts of my face and 
neck and I trying to carry on a merry 
conversation like ‘‘Oh, isn’t this a 
pretty song?” “My, I certainly like 
Mexican music!” . . . But Miguel 
only held me closer . . . closer. 

Then he began to talk in Spanish, 
and though I could not quite grasp 
every word, I gathered that he was 
quite taken by me. I believe that 
I said ‘““Oh, Miguel,” to that, not 
knowing what else to say, and if I 
knew, not knowing how to say it. 

Then he said something about 
“¢Casarse conmigo?” which was in 
reference to marriage and with him. 
I was uncertain how to refuse a pro- 
posal gracefully in Spanish, so I said 
“No lo entiendo,” as charitably as 
I could, though he knew very well 
I did understand him. He spent 
the rest of the evening playing the 
dejected suitor, Mexican melodra- 
matic style. 

On the way home he kept asking 
me if I didn’t “feel something?” and 


« (continued) 





I replied, “ Yes, it is a bit draughty,.” 
I don’t think that was the answer he 
wanted. I hardly have to add we just 
did not get along. (My girl friends 
at school told me later they al] 
had had similar experiences.) 

Then there was Enrique. I really 
liked him and hoped he wouldn't 
begin any of this “Yo te amo”’ bus- 
iness; but Enrique, too, I fear, fell 
under the spell of the American girl, 

One night he gave me a special 
surprise; he hired some mariachis 
(street musicians) to serenade me, 
I really don’t like to be disloyal to 
this wonderful country, but to my 
untrained North American ears mari- 
achis probably are the worst musi- 
cians ever heard, all out of key and 
with yowling voices. 

We were sitting in a parked car 
(although they still do serenade 
under balconies) with the mariachis 
singing their version of [amour, 
moon, June, and so on. [ think I 
was supposed to sigh and collapse 
into Enrique’s waiting arms. 

All this must have cost Enrique a 
lot of money, for it was a pretty big 


~ band and drew all the little nifos for 


blocks around. They pressed around 
the car and smirked at me, and I be- 
gan to feel embarrassed. I do not 
like my courtships quite so public. 
Enrique bought a bottle of wine and 
the true bond was that we drink out 
of the same bottle. I couldn’t quite 
see that, so instead I munched on 
peanuts while he drank the wine. 

Enrique then took me to dinner 
and during the fish course he an- 
nounced that I was the pearl of 
flowers, or flower of pearls (I couldn't 
figure out which) and that it would 
do to him such joy if he with me 
could remain forever. I kept pre- 
tending I couldn’t understand him, 
but this didn’t work. So suddenly I 
pressed my hand to my heart and 
announced, “Ah, Enrique (slight 
sob), I love another.” He was 
crushed, but hopefully announced 
that he could make me forget that 
other. However, I assured him he 
couldn’t and suddenly developed a 
headache and had to be rushed 
home. 

Reading over what I’ve written, 
I’ve suddenly begun to wonder if my 
family won’t wonder just what I 
have been learning in dear old Mex- 
ico. Instead of this discourse on my 
asuntos de corazén perhaps I should 
be outlining my Spanish lesson, or 
telling of my trip to Taxco or to the 
bullfights. But then, I always say, 
life is more than studying and ab- 
sorbing culture.—BARBARA SCHILLY 
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/ Movies keep the whole story— 
the camp... the stream... 
the strike... the catch— 

Whip open the cover . . . change film just as you first enjoyed it. 
magazines in seconds—you’re always set 


to shoot with a Magazine Ciné-Kodak. 
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“Welcome. 
both borders 


a reasonable amount of Ciné-Kodak 
Film are admitted duty free. Our 
good neighbors are anxious for you 


to get good movies! 
whole holiday 


in a carton 


That’s right! One magazine of Ciné- 

Kodak Film takes 20 to 30 movie 

scenes. And low 8mm. film prices 
include finishing by Kodak! 


Packs in a 
pocket 


“Magazine 8” weighs less than 214 
pounds—an ideal traveling com- 
panion with the best memory ever! 


“Take your trip home in movies— with Ciné-Kodak 


“Magazine 16° for larger movies 


Just as easy to use... just as versatile 
as: the “Magazine 8” is Ciné-Kodak 
Magazine 16. Using wider film, it leads 
to larger movies in full color and in 
black-and-white. $150—tax extra. 


Marvelous moviés, easy as snapshots—that’s why Ciné- 
Kodaks are top favorites the world over. And they’re really 
capable performers, too. Ciné-Kodak Magazine 8—shown 
above—has a fast //1.9 lens that focuses from 2 feet to 
infinity . . . makes slow-motion movies as simply as everyday 
shots. Price, $125. Other Ciné-Kodaks from $50—tax extra. 

Kodak is making more cameras than ever before but the 
demand is greater, too. See your dealer and ask for the free 
booklet—Home Movies the Ciné-Kodak Way ... EASTMAN 
KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


KODAK’S COMPLETE MOVIE SERVICE 


All Kodak—and all designed to work together: Ciné-Kodak, world’s 
most popular movie camera. Ciné-Kodak Film ...and Kodascope, 
the projector that shows your movies simply and brilliantly. 
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He HANSEN is a Chicagoan living in New 
York. That’s why he is writing about Chi- 
cago (page 18) and its literati (page 32). “Like 
Ben Hecht and Carl Sandburg,’”’ Mr. Hansen 
says, “I’ve got Chicago in my bones and some- 
times a bit of it seems to linger in my lungs. Of 
course I enjoy New York and meeting the 
Harvard and Yale boys.” 

After graduation from the University. of Chi- 
cago Mr. Hansen moved over.to the Chicago 
Daily News. “I was rotten on murders,” Mr. 
Hansen recalls, ‘but I was good on interviews 
and knew languages; I was appointed to the 
“quiet” post of Berlin correspondent in “4914.” 

He covered the War and the Paris Peace 
Conference, then returned to Chicago as literary 
editor of The Daily News—“at a-time when 
such a job, to a man like me, was almost as ex- 
citing as being a roving' foreign correspondent. 
Cigeago was the center of intense literary activ- 
ity*full of new ideas, new techniques, colorful 
personalities. The only thing to do was put them 
in a book—which was Midwest Portraits.” 

Now literary editor and writer of the daily 
First Reader column ofthe New York World- 
Telegram, Mr. Hansen reads seven or eight 
books a week thoroughly, others fleetingly. 
“I’ve been handling books as news for over 
twenty years,” Mr. Hansen muses, “and some- 
times I think my review more interesting than 
the book the author wrote.” 

Mr. Hansen believes there is a big difference 
in reviewing and criticism of a book. ‘‘A critic 
may do anything he wishes,” he says, “but a 
reviewer possesses no charter to be anything 
more than an interpreter or announcer of books.” 

@ Lloyd Wendt (Marshall Field’s, page 40) 
is co-author with Herman Kogan of the 1943 
best-seller Lords of the Levee, a history of 
Chicago politics, and also wrote Gunners Get 
Glory and Bright Tomorrow. He is a writer and 
book reviewer for the Chicago Tribune, where 
he worked before serving as officer in charge of 

a Navy foreign-intelligence unit. 

Mr. Wendt hails from Spencer, South Dakota 
(population 600), and ‘When I was a cowboy 
of nine,” he recalls, ‘‘a group of Indians of the 
same age drove me into an abandoned barn. 
There I found a box of books, something of a 
novelty in my home town. The books were 
interesting; the idea of writing fascinated me. 
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Next year I wrote a cowboy-and-Indian story 
and sent it to a‘ boys’ magazine, which promptly 
sent it back. 

“TI probably would have quit writing the 
same year [ got long pants, but The Target in 
Cincinnati bought and printed two so-called 
poems and thus deluded me into the notion that 
it could happen again. So, at seventeen, I be- 
came a newspaper reporter and have stayed at 
the trade ever since.” 

@ Although Horace R. Cayton and St. Clair 
Drake (Bronzeville, page 34).have been working 
together for the last eight years, “we have en- 
tirely different styles when we write separately,” 
they explain. “But we both sort of give way to 
each other when we work together.” 

Mr. Drake knows much more. about the 
church (his father was a Baptist minister); Mr. 
Cayton knows more about jazz music (“At one 
time I considered myself. something of a minor 
critic of jazz.’”’). Mr. Drake is an anthropologist 
with an interest in all social sciences and some 
knowledge of biological sciences; Mr. Cayton 
is a sociologist and much more influenced by 
literature and psychoanalysis. So “‘I don’t press 
my shots too hard on Freud,” says Mr. Cayton; 
and ‘‘I don’t push Cayton on anthropological 
theory,” retorts Mr. Drake. It works out hap- 
pily, as witness Black Metropolis, their monu- 
mental study of Negroes, which was published 
in 1945 and enthusiastically reviewed. 

Horace Cayton was graduated from the 
University of Washington, was a research as- 
sistant at the University of Chicago and won 
a Rosenwald Fellowship in 1939 for travel 
abroad. He has been director of Chicago’s 
Parkway Community House for the last six years. 

A chance contact after graduation in 1931 
from Hampton Institute in Virginia “changed 
the whole course of my life,” says Mr. Drake. 
“T joined the peace caravans sent out by the 
Society of Friends to win support for disarma- 
mert and world co-operation.” His experiences, 
he says, taught him “that Negroes were not 


interested in peace, but were primarily inter- 
ested in justice.” 

During the war he worked in a Chicago war 
plant, then joined the merchant marine as 
pharmacist’s mate, first class. At present he is 
assistant professor of sociology at Roosevelt 
College in Chicago. 
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. . | wanted a cabin by the lake, Mazy voted for a lodge 
in the mountains, Junior yelled for a seaside cottage—and 


our Higgins Camp Trailer* i is all three. All the room, all the 


VW comfort we could ask, and not a bit of bother on the road; 


lightweight aluminum braced with steel and balanced like a 
ballerina, so it doesn't mean extra work for the car or the driver. | 
Between trips we can store it up-ended right in 


our own garage, always ready for roaming. 


*Patent Pending 


Lead J 
INCORPORATED NEW ORLEANS 


CAMP TRAILER 


Writetodayl sit, 
YOU WON’T HAVE TO: Set taStecs of may eakooet balaias deci, 
WAIT for your Higgins Camp NAM 

Trailer. There's a dealer near : ADDRES 

‘\ yousend coupon for his ad- crry 
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CHICAGO 


The second largest U.S. city is determined to be first 


‘by HARRY HANSEN 


oe. THE ciTy of great expectations, 
| ™ capital of America’s breadbasket, lies ahead. 
o You approach it for the first time with high 
~ hopes, an extra set of shirts and the determina- 
"tion to avoid dark streets. You feel an eager 
_ Striosity; your spirits are keyed up, but your 


Left the Chicago River winds in from Lake 
 igan amid the towers that reach as high 
#\hicago’s hopes through its smoke and haze. 


Ae, 


stomach is a bit shaky. You intend to shop at 
its magnificent stores, swim on its sunny 
beaches and cheer for the Cubs or the White Sox. 
You hope alligangsters are locked up and that 
the city wom declare war on the British while 
you’re theres (Chicago has 3,500,000 people with 
about 1,000,000 more in suburbs and satellite 
towns, and@it is less than 100 miles from the 
center of pgpulation of the United States, a cow 
pasture two miles from Carlisle, Indiana. 


HOLIDAY / MAY 


If you come to Chicago by air, you get a 
glimpse of the vast blue-green expanse of Lake 
Michigan; and perhaps the land is visible, too, 
and perhaps it gets blotted out by a murky 
pancake of smoke and mist. If you roll in from 
the East on the Century or the Broadway 
Limited—or trust to the comfortable chairs of 
the Pathfinder— you get-a hazing that leaves 
you meek, ready to settle for a New England 
village of white-painted (Continued on Page 21) 
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Looking north on Michigan Avenue along the “Splendid Mile” of Park, with monument to Gen. John A. Logan in foreground; the Art 
hotels, office buildings, smart shops. Opposite is section of Grant Institute, low building, center. Behind Institute is white Wrigley Building. 


In Burnham Park Harbor: famous Rainbow Fleet manned by Flower garden in Lincoln Park, where a thousand wooded acres on northern 
teen-agers under Park recreation leaders. Shedd Aquarium, center. -lake shore offer beaches, bridle paths, yacht basins, conservatory, zoo. 
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(Continued from Page 19) houses. For the first 
facet of Chicago’s vast terrain is industrial— 
Gary's steel mills, Whiting’s oil refineries, and 
the big cement plants that put a gray coat over 
the sand dunes. Following which the train 
moves through miles of shabby, colorless brick 
and frame houses with sagging back porches, 
alternating with vacant lots where hulks of 
abandoned motorcars are slowly settling into 
Mother Earth. 

Land at the Municipal Airport in the south- 
west wards, and you still have miles to cover by 
motorcar through a district of small two-story 
brick houses, low-roofed factories and shops- 
monotonously alike. But the train sets you 
down close by the roaring Loop, and the phe- 
nomenon of a world tearing itself apart and 
coming together is upon you. In a few months, 
maybe less than a year, when an airplane will 
shuttle you to an island on the lake front and 

* Jand you there, your impressions will be some- 
thing to talk about. 

For there in a mile of Michigan Avenue that 
has no eastern wall, but faces the bracing winds 
of Lake Michigan, you will see the solid accom- 
plishments of the heartland expressed in brick 
and stone. Here stand the objects of its labor: 


is finished and can carry the load, Chicago will 
tear down the elevated, and look rejuvenated. 

Let’s walk up Michigan Avenue to the monu- 
mental bridge over the Chicago River and get 
our bearings. Stopping before we cross, we 
stand on the spot where Capt. John Whistler 
laid out Fort Dearborn in 1803, where the 
Indians burned and massacred in 1812, and 
where a second Whistler, the captain’s son, 
hauled down the flag in an outmoded fort, in 
1833. This should be Whistler Plaza by rights, 
but as far as I know only some works by the 
captain’s grandson, James A. McNeill Whistler, 
in the Art Institute, preserve his name. Fort 
Dearborn stood on a sand hill about the height 
of the present street; below us now is another 
street level. To the west, Wacker Drive, a hand- 
some esplanade, follows the river with a two- 
level street where once the rickety houses of the 
produce markets stood. 

On the east side, high up in 333 Michigan 
Avenue, is the Tavern Club, a hospitable pri- 


vate organization that overlooks the yacht 
harbor. Across the river stand the white-tiled 
buildings of Wrigley, master of masticators and 
patron of the Cubs, and a few yards farther, 
across the street, rises ari ornate Gothic tower, 
home of the Chicago Tribune. Beyond it are 
the studios of WGN, radio station. The Tribune 
could have led the modern movement in this 
city of Frank Lloyd Wright, for in its building 
competition it received plans for a modern pile 
by the great Finnish architect, Eliel Saarinen. 
His plans were awarded second prize and then 
offered to S. W. Straus, who was about to build 
a great temple to mortgage investment on 
Michigan Avenue. Straus, too, rejected them, 
and approved the traditional. 


The River That Runs Backward 


How come the river runs backward? Well, 
to make it easy, it’s like this. When Father 
Jacques Marquette and explorer Louis Jolliet 
traveled these waters—a bronze plaque on the 


Busy culture center as seen by Bartoli. Chicago Civic Opera House, corner of Madison at Wacker. 















































juxurious hotels, shops displaying expensive . 
' clothes, galleries with rare paintings, the hall of - } ; I6 eb 1 X 
a nationally known symphony orchestra, clubs "C 4 sh és oe ‘i : ve 
where businessmen limber up, the counting cv , b 4 e Co cP c05 die : y 
room of a great public utility, the library where 4 rg? ee gq 08 4 e40 oad eae 09 i 
culture is preserved in books. Not always is the ar of xe . tog ¢ af 0 a6 tte 85) \ 
economy behind Michigan Avenue sound—the Pees af uta 0 } rH $25 aN cf ete 
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Chicago’s pride at the turn of the century, 308 a 4g of 096 Pad C56 nye nit Re ut 
nearly died of excessive taxation and low in- eee 398 a 1 008 $09 auG ge ae? ae ane 
come. Yet Michigan Avenue is the Midwest’s sip go8 gc 9 goo Soe 909 Hf bee a ett 
"~ front window, maintained by the activities in god a zoe ony 098 0° nor IN gee ise 
the factories and shops that lie behind it, packed : ooo HH ; cae o¢d bcd we Ny asd i 
solidly for miles out to the flat prairie. Stroll po? a Gat coe $no oot are Ni ne At ; 
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Chicago is the city where more trains start 0 7 oto poe 000 300 apo NY Cae ( 5 aed OS 
Art and stop than at any other on the globe. It is the 7 “ ont : ' g soe aoe ape Qe at tL e| 
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buy anything from a coffee-percolator top to a ‘ “ 0 CAI AN 7 vf 
steam roller by mail. It is the place where the , ‘\ 4 4] 
five-o’clock shadow starts at noon and extends j 4 q 
to shirts and cuffs, the city that reversed its own 
river, the place where a former mayor’s safety- a Dye 
deposit box disgorged over a million dollars in b : 
cold cash. ; 4 L3 
> Chicago is where you learn the meaning of the Hesse YQ } 
&° word crowds. Into the compact area called the ty 
pe . Loop, bound by the iron chain of the elevated al 
ee railroads, Chicago concentrates the thousands a 
that work in the offices and stores, attend the ra 
theaters and shop for bargains. Down the ots 
middle of State Street, trolley cars packed with 


humans add to the congestion in the rush hours. 
Below the streets lies Chicago’s first and only 
mile of subway, faced with marble and tile, 
lighted by fluorescent tubes. When the subway 






































































































At Chicago Mercantile Exchange, world’s largest futures-trading produce market, 
board markers record bids, offers, sales, sent by ticker to brokers everywhere. 
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Merchandise Mart, for wholesale trade only, is largest commercial building in 
world, covers two blocks on Chicago River front, and cost $30,000,000 to build. 


Square mile of pens and packing plants at Union Stock Yards receives annually 
12,000,000 animals to supply the great meat-packing industry of “Packingtown.” 


ae 


Carlot of butter received at Central Cold Storage Company 
is tested for color, odor and taste before moving to retail sale, 


<< 
a * 
In the Mart showrooms of the New Idea Yankee Togs Com- 
pany, tiny Miss Brooks Hanson models a sample coat for a buyer. 


Charles H. Swift, chairman of board of the Swift Packing Com- 
pany, talks with Pres. John Holmes in board-of-directors room. 





bridge says 1673—they came up the Illinois 
and the Des Plaines, dragged their canoe across 
the divide Frenchmen called the Checagou 
portage, and paddled a little over five miles 
down the Chicago River to Lake Michigan. The 
Chicago, a sluggish and erratic stream, drained 
the marshlands of the portage. 

Then, in 1848, Illinois opened a canal to ex- 
pedite transport from the Illinois River to the 
‘Chicago, and water was pumped from the Chi- 
cago River into the head of the canal. But even 
the magnificent pump that impressed the ami- 
able Prince of Wales in 1860 couldn’t keep the 
canal in six feet of water. So, in 1871, they 
deepened the canal, dug away the divide and 
reversed the river which even now draws water 
from Lake Michigan and furnishes water to 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, speeding to the 
Mississippi all Chicago sewage not converted 
jnto fertilizer by municipal filtration plants, 


The City by the Lake 


This drawing of water from Lake Michigan 
nearly started another war between Chicago 
and Great. Britain. Chicago’s first, you may re- 
call, was that of 1812. When water is drawn 
from Lake Michigan, the level of the lake is 
lowered and Nature goes haywire. At least, that 
is Canada’s contention, and our Federal Gov- 
ernment supports her. Chicago wants more 
water; the Federal Government rations it 
through controlled locks. One set is at the huge 
bascule bridge over which the Outer Drive 
crosses, a double-decker 331 feet long that opens 





Tiida fot wide when ite two lenivds Ties Goggled workmen make on-the-spot tests from a 145-ton ladle of molten metal at Carnegie- 
Seward the eky. Similar locks control water in Illinois Gary Works, one of the huge mills which make the Chicago area an important steel center. 
the North Branch. When the locks are closed, Bey 
the river idles and acquires a greenish hue, and Offa color press at Hall Printing Company comes a part of one of the 74,000,000 large and small 
the Chicago temper, especially that part of it mail-order catalogues printed in Chicago each year for Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck. 
suspicious of the redcoats, takes an anti- 
Canadian turn. 
The word Chicago comes by way of the 
French Checagou and is Algonquian in origin. 
Various Indian dialects relate the word to the . 
words skunk, wild garlic, skunkweed, and great. 
Milo M. Quaife, Midwest historian, says the , 
word means great or big. A logical compromise a \ 
seems to be “the place of the big wild onion,” > hh 
or, as Carl Sandburg puts it, “the place of the a 
skunk, the river of the wild-onion smell.” 2 wo | J ; io 
State Street is Chicago’s cash register, ex- Bins 1 G ga \ 
pressing its mercantile dominance, and it is, | 
like the city, simultaneously splendid, dignified — ij 
and shabby, descending from the business and . ) 
architectural grandeur of the Marshall Field i 
store to blighted shacks, a few miles south, in . ; ' y 
the Negro section known as Bronzeville. 


a 
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Inside the Loop the character of Chicago’s . - 4 


streets changes rapidly. A few blocks west of a 
State is La Salle Street, where money is en- 
trenched in enormous blocks of buildings that 
make the street a canyon. At the foot of La Salle 
stands the Board of Trade building. During 
the Christmas holidays its facade displays a : é 
large lighted cross. On this street, in the old 
Home Insurance Building, the skyscraper idea 
was born. Maj. William LeBaron Jenney 
“stumbled on it” while looking for window 
space. 
Outside the Loop, Chicago is many cities, 
filled with big and little factories, their people 
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University of Chicago campus, copied from quiet quadrangles of Oxford, belies institution’s fame for educational fireworks and atomic research. 


happiest when the smokestacks are sending 
clouds of black, soft-coal fumes into the air. 
For smoke means the hammers are going, the 
wheels are turning and Chicago’s immense pop- 
ulation of workers is eating. Packingtown, ded- 
icated to processing the nation’s meat, is the 
world of Armour, Swift, Cudahy, Wilson and 
a dozen other firms whose names are known to 
the ends of the earth. 'The United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, CIO, has 200,000 mem- 
bers, and when it and the AFL butchers struck, 
the meat shops of the nation went empty. 

In South Chicago and the region of the Calu- 
met River stand huge steel mills. International 
Harvester Company has its principal plant on 
Blue Island Avenue. State Street will tell you 
that, Chicago owes its greatness to its mercantile 
leadership; La Salle Street will attribute it to 
the wealth of the Midwest in its banks; but 
the manufacturers who process raw materials 
know the city’s greatness rests upon industry. 

Official Chicago—and that includes big busi- 
ness—is not likely to let a promising industry 
get away if there is a chance to show it Chicago’s 
“advantages.” Two major industries, motorcars 
and motion pictures, did leave in infancy, when 
there was no real appreciation of their future. 
Electric automobiles were made in Chicago, but 
Henry Ford stayed in Detroit and Haynes went 
to Indianapolis. Essanay made films on the 
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flat lands off Lawrence Avenue, but “‘ Broncho 
Billy”’ Anderson soon found the Western hills 
more to his liking. 

Chicago has a civic consciousness different 
from any other in the world. It is a calm ac- 


Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of Univer- 
sity of Chicago, advocates adult education. 
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ceptance of the belief that Chicago is great, will 
be greater, and is destined to be the greatest city 
in the world. This is partly a reflection of its 
dynamic energy, partly habit. No organization 
of businessmen could last if.it didn’t have this 
as its dominant faith. No politician could run 
for office without subscribing to it. “Throw 
away your hammer and get a horn!” was the 
way “Big Bill” Thompson, Chicago’s noisiest 
mayor, put it. 

Nevertheless, Chicago does not close its eyes 
to its shortcomings. You can’t tell a Chicagoan 
his back yards are shabby, some alleys ripe 
with garbage, his sky obscured by smoke. He 
knows it. Mayor Edward J. Kelly broadcast it 
on the radio, telling the world about a thirty- 
eight-flat building he visited, where the tenants 
dumped their garbage off the back porches to a 
center court. “They let this material accumu- 
late until it became too offensive to live with, 
and then hauled it to the curb line and scattered 
it for the city to grapple with,” he roared. 

But the Chicago citizen also knows that 
Chicago is growing, changing, building, and all 
these matters will be taken care of eventually. 
As the mayor told the home folks: “Chicago is 
the world’s ‘healthiest city. Health insurance 
costs you only eighty-three cents a year. . . - 
The smoke blanket dims the importamt ultra- 
violet rays. . . . Railroads are stall creating 














Chicago campus is center for professional and part-time schools of Northwestern University, which was chartered in 1851 and is heavily endowed. 


plenty of smoke, but they are making an earnest 
effort to co-operate with the city authorities. 
Industrial plants, too, are co-operating. . . . 
The Flat Janitors’ union provides smoke- 
abatement manuals. . . . Did you realize our 
infant-mortality rate is the lowest of any large 
city in the world? 

“Chicago is truly one of the wonders of the 
world, a strong, youthful giant among the cities 
of the universe . . . but caught in the shackles 
of antiquated tax systems.” 

Chicago is indeed one of the wonders of the 
world, and one reason is its prolonged adoles- 
cence in politics. Ruthless and venal on the 
one hand, generous and helpful on the other, 
Chicago’s democracy goes right down to the 
ground. Students of how the common man, a 
friendly neighbor as an individual, becomes part 
of an undigested lump that “votes the ticket” 
for the bosses, find Chicago their best labora- 
tory. Its political line-up betrays the hold of 
loyalties and prejudices on men in the lower in- 
come-tax brackets. 

Politically, Chicago probably has known 
greater corruption than any other municipality. 
Yet its comeback, after a period of demoraliza- 
tion, is tremendous. Where years ago the civic 
workers used to say: ‘‘ You can’t keep the crooks 
out,” they now say: “ You can’t keep the honest 
men down,” Prohibition proved a singularly 


ignoble and costly experiment in Chicago. A 
city with a large Irish, German, Bohemian, 
Polish and Scandinavian base, it wanted its 
drink and got it. The breakdown of police 
control in the Capone beer-running era of the 


Northwesternat Evanston, Illinois, hasbeaches 
and more social life than downtown campus. 
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1920’s was based partly on sympathy with the 
drinkers, partly on an alliance between gangs 
and politicians. 

The city reached its political nadir with 
Mayor William Hale Thompson, who is sup- 
posed to have been Samuel Insull’s errand boy. 
Thompson, with his big felt hat, his slangy 
talk, was like a character transplanted from 
“western” movies. His campaigns were spec- 
tacular. 

After falling out with his health commis- 
sioner, he appeared before an audience with 
a rat in a cage, addressed it as “Doc” and be- 
rated it to the huge amusement of his henchmen. 
The city elected him mayor again and again. In 
such mayoralty contests national issues have 
small appeal. Battles over franchises and 
personal liberty, meaning beer, often determine 
results. Whispering campaigns accentuate re- 
ligious bias. Generations must pass before 
Chicago’s citizens feel sufficiently secure in their 
religious affiliations to reject such tactics. 

One of the most exhilarating spectacles in 
Chicago is the newspaper rivalry between Col. 
Robert R. McCormick and Marshall Field. It 
is a battle with no holds barred. Hearst, who 
once made most of the loud noise with his 
Evening American, Morning Examiner, Herald- 
Examiner, now only Herald-American, is like a 
lonely ex-fighter, edged out of the spotlight 
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by the challenger, Field, and the champ, 
McCormick. 

Colonel McCormick’s voice is known to the 
public for his long talks on military strategy 
over Mutual’s radio station WGN —named for 
the World’s Greatest Newspaper, which is what 
he calls the Tribune. He usually delivers them 
while sopranos and tenors sit anxiously waiting 
to explode in condensations of Rigoletto and 
The Gypsy Baron. His anti-Roosevelt and 
anti-war sentiments are matched by his early- 
American distrust of the redcoats and opposi- 
tion to Government interference in private 
enterprise. 

When President Roosevelt came to Chicago 
to dedicate the Outer Drive and deliver his 
“quarantine aggressors” speech, he was con- 
fronted by a sign on the river’s edge, painted 
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On Michigan Avenue, artist Bartoli sketches Midwestern cosmopolites in front of Art Institute, which averages a million visitors yearly. 


for his benefit on the Tribune’s paper warehouse, 
“The Tribune: Undominated.” 

Marshall Field established his Sun to oppose 
the Tribune on practically-all issues. It en- 
dorsed Roosevelt’s foreign and domestic poli- 
cies, approved all of his labor legislation and 
won labor’s support hands down—at least for 
the opening weeks. 

Field hired the plant of the Daily News for 
an extra shift, excited newsmen by his gener- 
ous offers and made newspaper-syndicate man- 
agers solvent by buying practically all the 
columns and comic strips not nailed down by 
other Chicago newspapers. 

Today, after a steady parade of executives 
from entrance to exit, the Sun still has no indi- 
vidual character. Chicagoans think its progress 
disappointing, for after selling 400,000 copies 
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it now sells a little over 300,000. But this can 
be attributed in part to the higher prices it 
has charged, and even with a recent increase 
by the Tribune, the Sun daily is still five 
cents, against the Tribune’s four. It also finds 
the going hard out of town. But to roll up 
300,000 daily circulation in a few years against 
the stiffest competition in America is not 
a negligible achievement, even though the 
Tribune still sells over 1,000,000 daily and 
1,500,000 on Sunday. 

Marshall Field is an enigma to Chicago. A 
mild-spoken, gray but youthful man, he charms 
by his sincerity and puzzles by his newspaper 
methods. As Harry Barnard, author of Eagle 
Forgotten, a biography of John Peter Altgeld, 
said of Field: “If he would make up his mind 
whether he is a Chicagoan or a New Yorker 
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and decide he is a Chicagoan, he would probably 
make an excellent choice for mayor.” 

The other newspapers that Chicago reads in 
large numbers are the Times, a tabloid edited by 
Richard J. Finnegan, now selling around half a 
million copies, and the Chicago Daily News, 
also in the half-million category. Now owned 


by John S. Knight, the News, once the most 
conservative of newspapers, varies its typogra- 
phy every few inches and employs asterisks 
liberally to let the reader catch his breath be- 
tween paragraphs. Its own grandmother would 
not recognize it, which is probably what Mr. 
Knight intended. 


The Housing Problem 


If you talk long enough about a “city beauti- 
ful,” you get people to believe in it. Chicago’s 
perennial faith in a new spring suit is the 
product of the enthusiasm of Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, Charles Wacker and a group of civic 
leaders who, forty years ago, created a master 
plan for an imposing civic center west of the 
river, a union railway terminal south of the 
Loop and many new parkways and boulevards. 
They had the sagacity to put it into a book and 
put it at the disposal of the schools. Only 
fragments of it have been realized—the main 
post office, the development of the lake front, 
the handsome bridges across the main river, 
and the two-decker Wacker Drive, soon to be 
extended south beyond Madison Street. Today 
their Chicago Plan Commission is often con- 
sulted, but it lacks authority to co-ordinate the 
activities of such agencies as the Chicago Park 
District and the Board of Education, which 
locate playgrounds and schools independently. 

Somebody must rebuild vast areas of Chi- 
cago—and soon. A high wind, or a brisk fire, 
might lay low whole sections of insanitary, run- 
down dwellings. When you talk housing in 
Chicago, you hear about “the blight.” Bruce 
Biossat’s pamphlet, Remaking Chicago, ex- 
plains the matter admirably. Blight covers 10 
to 15 per cent of the city. Subsidized public 
housing was started to help eradicate it during 
the Roosevelt administration, first as work re- 
lief under the WPA. The Chicago Housing 
Authority today controls ten groups of houses 
that shelter over 30,000, cos, about $50,000,- 
000 and rents are graded from $29 per month for 
veterans up to $65 for higher-income tenants. 

On the near West Side, not far from where 
Jane Addams’ Hull House Settlement shines, 
a beacon of healthy living, through the gloom, 
the Jane Addams homes commemorate her 
pioneering in citizenship. On the North Branch 
of the Chicago River, near Diversey, the Julia 
C. Lathrop homes have turned a nondescript 
industrial section into a garden. On the South 
Side the Ida B. Wells homes similarly serve in 
the heart of the congested Negro section. 

How many houses does Chicago need to sat- 
isfy immediate demands? Some say 300,000; 
some, 400,000. Once started, the hammers and 
saws will be busy at constructive work for a 
long time. Like every other city, Chicago has 
been hamstrung by priorities and high costs. 
Its labor situation parallels that of New York 
and Detroit, and some of its make-work 
practices are worse. In (Continued on Page 54) 





Museum of Science and Industry, in Jackson Park, was endowed by the late Julius Rosenwald. 
It stresses education, has many working models demonstrating scientific-industrial principles, 


One Museum exhibit duplicates a Chicago cobblestone street of 1910, has ancient autos that 
really run, shops with regularly changed window displays, and a “nickelodeon” showing old movies. 


Two floors underground, at the Museum, a coal miner demonstrates a drill in real coal mine. 
Here visitors descend shaft in a cage, ride electric coal cars, and are shown different mining methods. 
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Artist Bartoli looks at the Pump Room in the Hotel Ambassador East, where broiled meat is served flaming on swords. 
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ALMOST ANYTHING GOES IN CHICAGO 


Night life is hot and loud, in both swank spots and honky-tonks 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


Panag AFTER DARK is a place of propriety 
as weil as sin; of stardust and sawdust, of 

overdressed waiters and underdressed showgirls. 
It is a city coveting the gentility of the East, yet 
determined to remain the hog butcher of the 
world. It is a jitterbug who yearns to dance 
cheek to cheek. Chicago night life is a paradox, 
a play of light and shadow, a study in extremes. 
At midnight, when waiters in hunting-pink 
coats and black satin knee breeches scurry ob- 
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sequiously about the opulent Pump Room of 
the Ambassador East Hotel, strip-teasers strut 
down the runways of rancid honky-tonks along 
West Madison and North Clark Streets. 

In the baroque Empire Room of the Palmer 
House and the more decorous Mayfair Room of 
the Blackstone Hotel couples dance to the deb- 
party rhythms of sweet bands, but over on the 
South Side there are murky joints that rock all 
night long to the throb of wonderful little 
colored groups. Chicago may wear a stiff shirt, 
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but beneath it is always the beat of the city’s 





splendid jazz tradition. So although Chicago is 
the home of The Cameo, which charged $100 a 
person last New Year’s Eve, it is also, as the 
song put it, that toddlin’ town. 

For Chicago, after all, was the city in which 
Louis Armstrong, and others whose accom- 
plishments are hallowed in jazz, came of 
barrelhouse age. No city, and this includes 
New Orleans, has contributed more to het 
music. This is the city where the Sunset 
Cafe and Friars’ Inn thrived during the golden 
years. This the city of the Austin High School 
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Gang; the city of Bix Beiderbecke and Gene 
Krupa and Frank Teschmacher and Earl 
Hines and Jimmy Noone, whose names are big 
and shining in jazz; of boogie woogie; of Ben 
Pollack’s band in the age of innocence when 
kids like Goodman and Jack Teagarden were 
blowing their way to gutbucket glory. And for 
all its present swank, Chicago is still a fine city 
for jazz. 

It would be patently silly, of course, to main- 
tain that Chicago today is the jazz incubator it 
was in the twenties. But this is relatively un- 
important. What really matters is that over the 
years hot music has permeated the personality 
of Chicago and its residents. Chicagoans’ at- 
titude toward night life, for example, is basically 
barrelhouse and the conditioning factor, more 
{ten than not, is the desire for a large evening; 
the fun-at-any-cost motivation, the philosophy 
of anything for a laugh. 

For one thing, Chicago night life, like jazz, 
knows no curfew. If the cabarets are supposed 
o close by 4 A.M., no one, least of all the pro- 
prietors, seems aware of the statute. For 
another thing, Chicago night club operators 
are remarkably unconcerned about the social 
qualifications of their patrons and even the 
most swank establishments seem almost com- 
pletely devoid of snobbishness. Since jazz is a 
democratic art form, it may have something to 
do with this attitude. In any event Chicago’s 
more glamorous places exhibit little of the con- 
descension symbolized by the velvet ropes in 
New York’s plushier spots. 


Choice Tables at No Extra Charge 


Another thing about Chicago is that it is 
rarely necessary (as it so often is in New York) 
to pay headwaiters for preferred tables. What it 
will cost after you’ve been admitted to.a Chicago 
club is a different matter, of course, but in any 
case, it is largely a question of how discriminat- 
ingly you order. Even at the more expensive 
spots it is possible to keep your tab within 
reason. 

The Pump Room of the Ambassador East 
Hotel is probably the most glamorous salon in 
all Chicago. Its attractions include creamy- 
white leather settees, colored boys in white- 
plumed turbans who do nothing but pour coffee, 
celebrities, a special table for Gertrude Lawrence 
whenever she happens to be in town, dance 
music in the evening, a printed testimonial from 
Lucius Beebe, one of the most extensive menus 
in the world, and food that, on the whole, seems 
overrated. The key to the Pump Room’s fan- 
tastic success is its canny showmanship. The 
most spectacular example of this is a prop called 
the flaming sword—a sword on which certain 
entrees are impaled and delivered to the table 
in flames. Confirmed Pump Roomers look upon 
this as strictly old hat, but out-of-towners in- 
variably greet its appearance with squeals of 
delight. The culinary value of the flaming sword 
is highly questionable, but as one Chicagoan re- 





marked, ‘‘It looks good and, after all, it really 
doesn’t hurt the food much.” 

The following probably can stand a bit of an- 
notation. The Pump Room of the Ambassador 
Kast was named for the Pump Room which did 
business in Bath, England, in the 1700’s. Being 


Society at Pump Room (left to right): Mrs. Philip Armour, Jr., Mrs. Robert Gardner, Mrs. 
John Q. Adams, Mrs. Andrew Rowe, Mrs. Marshall Hayward, Jr., Mrs. Robert H. McCormick, Jr. 


Billy Sianis, owner of Billy Goat Inn, with mascot 
Murphy, a goat that steais drinks, eats dollar bills. 
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View of players in Chicago Civic Opera 
House, from 14th story, backstage. 


Chicago Stadium seats 25,000, is engaged for circuses, conventions, dance and sports competi- 
tions. The Harvest Moon Festival Ball is held here each October for the benefit of the city’s needy. 
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The Puppet Opera, on the fourth floor of the Kungsholm Restaurant, has huge collection of operatic recordings, charges no admission. 


sticklers for tradition, the management of the 
Ambassador East decided the menus in their 
Pump Room should preserve the 18th century 
style of printing, in which “s” within a word 
appeared as ‘‘f”’. 

If you’ve never been to the Pump Room, 
you'd better look in, and, while you're about it, 
you might as well get the flaming sword out of 
your system too. Here are some lable d’héle 
selections in which the flaming sword takes the 
center of the stage (the price of the entire meal 
is given after each entree): Choice of: Frefh 
Shrimp Cocktail, Chopped Chicken Livers, 
Supreme of Frefh Fruit, Filets of Herring in 
Sour Cream, Antipafto, or Soup on Wagon; 
Choice of: Sweetbreads and Mufhrooms ($4), 
Half of Milkfed Chicken ($4), Split Beef Ten- 
derloin Sauté with Mufhrooms ($5), Mignon of 
Pork Tenderloin ($4); Tomato en Brochette, 
Potatoes du Jour, Salad on Wagon; Choice of 
Deffert on Wagon or Ice Cream, Coffee. 


Good Food Plus Showmanship 


The Pump Room spelling seems a harmless 
enough whim—although, on occasion, a con- 
fusing one. Some Chicagoans wish, however, 
that the management had devoted a little less 
time to the preparation of the menu and a bit 
more to that of the food. They point out that 
the Pump Room food, although good, is sur- 
passed in several other Chicago restaurants, and 
the important thing is not how you print, but 
how you prepare mushrooms. Incidentally, the 
Ambassador West Hotel (across the street from 
the East and connected to it by an underground 
arcade) has a room called The Buttery. It lacks 
much of the Kum pomp and circumstance, 
but in many Ways it’s a more satisfactory 
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place—unless, of course, one happens to have a 
special affection for flaming swords and _ vi- 
chyffoife. Otherwise, though, it’s merely a 
sedate outpost of the Pump. 

Lacking the promotional genius and the as- 
tute shownianship behind the Pump and The 
Buttery, two other rooms—The Cameo and, 
Imperial House, both of which opened com- 
paratively recently—have received consider- 
ably less publicity, but a number of Chicagoans 
find them preferable to their more celebrated 
counterparts. For one thing, although their 


prices are steeper, their food is, on the whole, 
excellent. For another, both The Cameo and 
Imperial House are more relaxing than either the 
Pump or The Buttery. As such, they are clearly 
indicated for persons who prefer to talk with 
their companions rather than to stare at celeb- 
rities. In fact, it would be difficult to find a 
more pleasant restaurant than either of these 
two anywhere in the country. Incidentally, Im- 
perial House (like the gracious Camellia House 
of the Drake Hotel) attracts a good many repre- 
sentatives of the carriage trade to its premises. 


Imperial House is a new restaurant for Chicagoans who can afford to pay top prices and 
prefer to relax while dining. Roasts, unique sauces, unusual cheeses, are served from wheeled trays. 
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Chez Paree has been a successful night club fourteen years. Its formula is good food reasonably priced, first-class entertainment. 


Mike Fritzel and Joe Jacobson, who operate 
Chez Paree, would probably blush with shame 
if anyone should hint that they, too, number 
toffs among their clientele, but the fact remains 
that the Chez has always attracted a good many 
society people. Not that this should be a mys- 
tery to anyone, since Chez Paree, after all, has 
been providing Chicago with the most satisfying 
of its cabaret shows for the past fourteen years. 
It is unquestionably one of the most ably 
operated night clubs in the world and its huge 
success has been no accident. Among other 
things, it is a pleasant room to sit around in; the 
floor shows are almost consistently terrific; the 
food is good and reasonably priced; the service 
is prompt and courteous; and there is no con- 
descension toward pecple visiting the place for 
the first time. Of its kind—which is to say, a 
big cabaret with name performers like Joe E. 
Lewis, Sophie Tucker, Tony Martin, and Pearl 
Bailey, and a line of pretty girls—Chez Paree is 
unrivaled in its home town. 


Big, Corny—But Popular 


Of the other big Chicago clubs, the most pop- 
ular are probably the Latin Quarter and the Rio 
Cabana. The Latin Quarter features name en- 
tertainers and surrounds them with big, corny 
shows. The effect on naive out-of-towners is apt 


to be devastating, a fact which helps explain, 


the Quarter’s brisk business. The Rio Cabana, 
on the other hand, draws what appears to be 
largely a Chicago crowd. The room is attrac- 
tive, the presentations frequently first-rate, and 
the young ladies of the ensemble sometimes ex- 
ceedingly comely. 

Several of the hotels put on shows, too, but 
the effect, because of the rarefied surroundings, 


is not especially night clubbish. One of the 
more profitable of these places would seem to 
be the Empire Room of the Palmer House. 
It does an enormous out-of-town trade with 
entertainment that is uniformly good. Here, as 
in so many other Chicago clubs, the waiters are 
dressed with rather terrifying ornateness. The 
room itself is a gaudy, high-ceilinged affair that 
seems more Louis B. Mayer than Louis Quatorze. 
Over in the Stevens Hotel is the Boulevard 
Room, an emporium appropriately spacious 
(seating capacity: 650) for a hostelry that has 


College graduate Jeanne Shirley draws col- 
legians to The Buttery at Ambassador West. 
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been called the world’s largest. The line girls 
are as pretty as any in Chicago, but neither the 
show nor the food is of top quality. In the 
Boulevard Room’s favor, however, it should be 
remarked that its waiters are garbed in simple 
white uniforms and in a city where most of the 
waiting graternity look as if they might have 
slipped away from Marie Antoinette’s entou- 
rage, this is a relaxing phenomenon. One of the 
most pleasing of all the hotel cabarets in Chicago 
is the Mayfair Room of the Blackstone Hotel. 
It is a handsome room, with an excellent show 
and an attractive clientele. 

Ordinarily, the College Inn of the Hotel 
Sherman (operated by Ernest Byfield, who also 
runs the Pump Room and The Buttery) would 
occupy a prominent place in a piece like this. 
Unfortunately, however, Byfield plans to con- 
vert it to a glorified steak house. This is re- 
grettable on several counts. For one thing, the 
College Inn is the oldest night club in the 
United States and it has, in its forty-six years, 
pioneered many innovations (hotel ice shows, 
for example) which have since become an es- 
tablished part of night life. There is, though, an 
even bigger reason why the Inn’s passing must 
be viewed as a tragedy. For years it has been 
the haven of big-band jazz in Chicago, and its 
clientele was composed mainly of affluent and 
discriminating swing fans. Recently, however, 
there has been a marked trend toward sweet 
music and Byfield feels that a room like the 
College Inn would inevitably suffer. But the 
College Inn’s apostasy from jazz should not be in- 
terpreted as the demise of Chicago asa jazz city. 
For Chicago will always have its South Side 
and so there will always be fresh and vigorous 
music within the city. (Continued on Page 148) 
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Chicago figures in Theodore Dreiser’s 





novels—Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt. 


Sherwood Anderson’s first novel, Windy Me- 
Pherson’s'Son, tells of money-making in Chicago. 


hicago Develops 


ealistic Writers 


HICAGO not only sends hams and bacon to 
C America’s breakfast tables; it exports au- 
thors. The dominant naturalistic fiction of the 
20th century bears the Chicago stamp, although 
the city has always had its share of romantic 
novelists. As for poetry, Chicago’s famous “ po- 
etic renaissance” flushed poets from behind 
every bookcase. 

Of all of Chicago’s living writers, the one who 
bulks largest in literature is Carl Sandburg. He 
is a son of the prairie and came to Chicago from 
Galesburg, just a few hours’ ride away. He was 
for years a labor reporter, collecting folk songs 
in his spare time and singing them while he 
played his guitar. Next he commuted to Har- 
bert, Michigan, where he raised goats. He 
lives now on a North Carolina farm. 

Sandburg’s monumental biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln won national recognition from 
literary critics and historians. Representing 
thirty years of study and writing, the entire 
work consists of six volumes. The first two are 
entitled The Prairie Years; the last four, The 
War Years, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1940. Bit 
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it was as the poet of the prairie, the streets and 
industries of Chicago that Sandburg made his 
entrance on the national literary scene. 

Two of his poems are the biography of Chi- 
cago. The famous one beginning: 


Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’: 
Freight Handler, 

Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders. . .* 


And the longer descriptive poem, ‘The Windy 
City, which, with wistful nostalgia, tells what 
people see in Chicago and contains lines that 
characterize its turbulent existence: “Put the 
city up, tear the city down, put it up again. . . 
Dream and hammer till your city comes.”’t 

Chicago attracts all the farm lads who prefer 
a typewriter to a harrow. Though its influence 
rs rr aes ee ence 

permission of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company, Inc. Copy- 


by i 
right 1916, by Henry Holt and Company. 
tCarl Sandburg, “The Windy City,” Harcourt, Brace. 
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In Chicago’s produce markets, Edna Ferber 
conceived the idea for her novel, So Big. 


on writing varies with the years, its activity has 
never abated. It always has had novelists who 
wrote in the traditional manner, but its reputa- 
tion as a hotbed of new fiction rests on its 
rebels. Its reputation was established by col- 
umnists and fabulists like Eugene Field, Finley 
Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley) and George Ade; by 
the “poetic renaissance” guided by Harriet 
Monroe and her magazine, Poetry, and by the 
‘Chicago School” —tough naturalists who, like ~ 
Zola, broke down barriers of reticence and 
championed the underdogs. Upton Sinclair was 
not a Chicago product, but his novel, The Jungle, 
which precipitated a national investigation of 
Packingtown, was in the Chicago spirit. 


From Legwork to Literature 


Chicago writers often leave home—the parade 
to the East is continuous, but Chicago says 
philosophically: “New York is where Chicago 
authors go when they die.” Some of the best- 
known were Chicago newspaper reporters. Edna 
Ferber’s So Big deals with Chicago. Theodore 
Dreiser wrote much about the city and never 
got it out of his bones. Ring Lardner was a re- 
porter assigned to haseball teams in training 
when he wrote You Know Me, Al. Edgar Lee 
Masters, whose Spoon River Anthology became 
a best seller, was a lawyer in partnership with 
Clarence Darrow. Ben Hecht was a reporter in 
Chicago and Sherwood Anderson a competent 
writer of advertising copy, who did his brooding 
about Winesburg, Ohio, in Chicago. A former 
editor of the Daily News, Henry Justin Smith, 
is credited with having encouraged Sandburg, 
Hecht, Vincent Starrett, Meyer Levin, Robert 
J. Casey, Sterling North and many others. 

Ever since the realists began to put actual 
events into their novels, Chicago’s energy and 
strife have become subjects for fiction. James 
T. Farrell’s stories about Studs Lonigan and his 
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Carl Sandburg was a young reporter in 
Chicago, wrote poems about the growing city. 


In Richard Wright’s Native Son, story of a Ne- 


gro murderer, environment is made the villain. 


Some of the best 20th-century American books bear the 


stamp— Made in Chicago. The city exports famous 


authors and produces new ones to create its literature. 


pals deal with Irish-Americans who lived south 
of Washington Park. Once the Chicago wheat 
pit was the arena for sensational gambling for 
high stakes. Frank Norris described this in The 
Pit, interviewing Joe Leiter about his famous 
corner in wheat and using this story for the 
climax. Meyer Levin has taken recent labor 
battles as his theme. Nelson Algren has found 
the living conditions of Chicago’s vast “for- 
eign” districts full of stories of social history. 

There is a well-founded belief that the Chi- 
cago authors who defied genteel patronage and 
blurted out the crude facts of existence reached 
an entirely new mass of readers. Theodore 
Dreiser was practically unread in Chicago until 
Arnold Bennett arrived on a tour, declared 
Dreiser to be America’s greatest living novelist. 
The rush to secondhand bookshops by college 
students foreshadowed a revolution in taste. 
Hamlin Garland, who wrote realistically of farm 
life in Wisconsin, made Chicago his literary 
headquarters, but he was ill at ease with the 
lads who carried his realism farther down the 
scale of living. 

Although Chicago regrets that writers like 
Ernest Poole, Ben Hecht, Carl van Vechten and 
many others have pulled up stakes for the 
East—or Hollywood—it does not miss them, 
for its literary life is active, and it feels it may 
produce a genius at any moment. 

Chicago’s realistic period is not ended, nor do 
its writers fall behind the current fashion. Rich- 


ard Wright, who now lives in Brooklyn, is a 
powerful fighter against social inequalities. 
Lloyd Wendt, Herman Kogan, Nelson Algren 
and Jack Conroy look life in the eye. Robert J. 
Casey writes with Irish humor, even in war cor- 
respondence. Mary Jane Ward followed the 
trend and wrote about neurotics in The Snake 
Pit, which became a Book of the Month Club 
choice. The novels by Clare Jaynes—the pseu- 
donym of two young authors named Clara Spie- 
gel and. Jane Mayer—portray representative 
Chicago family life. Margaret Ayer Barnes, 
whose Years of Grace won a Pulitzer prize, and 
her gifted sister, Janet Ayer Fairbank, are active 
in civic affairs as well as writing. 
Civil War Forum 

Out in his Frank Lloyd Wright house in 
the suburbs, Lloyd Lewis, author of Sherman, 
Fighting Prophet, is writing a biography of 
General Grant. Occasionally he comes to the 
Abraham Lincoln Bookshop, on Michigan 
Avenue, where the walls are lined with thou- 
sands of books about the Civil War. Here 
Franklin J. Meine, Otto Eisenschiml (Why 
Was Lincoln Murdered?), Paul M. Angle, di- 
rector of the Chicago Historical Society, and 
other historians debate such matters as Mc- 
Clellan’s tactics at Antietam or the cost of 
Mary Todd Lincoln’s White House curtains. 

Criticism and book reviewing always have 
flourished in Chicago, and in recent years the 
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Ben Hecht’s daily column became 
the book, 1001 Afternoons in Chicago. 


field of comment has been widened by new 
book sections in the newspapers. John T. 
Frederick, encourager of young talents, has been 
a healthy influence here. John G. Neihardt, 
author-of The Song of Hugh Glass and other 
poems, now lives in Chicago. The writings 
of Morton Dauwen Zabel, Bergen Evans, 
Frederic Nelson Litten and Edward Wagen- 
knecht, all members of the academic world, 
have been highly esteemed. 

Newspaper columns have been a Midwestern 
specialty since the 1880’s, Eugene Field is some- 
times called the originator of the column. Bert 
Leston Taylor, “B.L.T.,” later gained a na- 
tional reputation; Franklin P, Adams cut his 
journalistic eyeteeth here. Charles Collins, 
who now conducts A Line o’ Type or Two in 
the Tribune, and Howard Vincent O’Brien, who 
developed his unique style in the Daily News, 
have large followings. Although Chicago has 
never been able to compete with New York in 
book publishing, it is a. tremendously busy 
printing center. Many national magazines print 
the majority of their copies here. 

On the top of Orchestra Hall, Chicago’s most 
erudite club, the Cliff Dwellers, was born. Gar- 
land and his contemporaries took its name from 
a novel by Henry 8B. Fuller, after which that 
self-effacing author refused to set foot in the 
club. Here Robert Herrick, whose Memoirs of 
an American Citizen is one of the milestones in 
social and political satire, occasionally broke 
his isolation; in a corner Louis H. Sullivan, 
founder of the architectural “form-follows- 
function” school, wrote The Autobiography of 
an Idea. In this club novelists, historians and 
painters of prewar days formed the National 
Academy of Arts and Letters, now domiciled in 
a marble palace in upper Manhattan, where so 
many Chicago writers now make their home. 

—H. H. 
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A life begins in Bronzeville—Chicago’s Black Belt on the South Side. babies a year. The largest Negro hospital! in the country, Provident was 
Provident Hospital, staffed with 117 Negro doctors, delivers over 8000 founded in 1891 by Dr. Daniel Williams, pioneer in heart surgery) 


BRONZEVILLE 


Chicago’s huge Negro community 
is variously intent upon Staying Alive, Getting Ahead, Praising the Lord, 
Having a Good Time, and Advancing the Race 


by ST. CLAIR. DRAKE and HORACE R. CAYTON 
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RTY-SEVENTH AND SOUTH PARKWAY is the 
| pono of Bronzeville, Chicago’s “Blac! 
Belt.” Around you swirls an eddy of black, 
brown, olive, and some white faces. If you 
glance at the newsstand on the corner you wil! 
see, of course, the Chicago dailies, but you wil! 
also see newspapers unfamiliar to you, Bronze 
ville’s own Defender, Bee, and World, and th: 
Pittsburgh Courier, weeklies which publicize 
activities ignored by the newspapers owned by 














Half of the children in the Black Belt live in such tenements. Over 575,000 
Negroes comprise 1/10th of city’s population. 300,000 live in crowded Bronzeville. 


Frayser Lane, of the Chicago Urban League, and Harry Deas, city’s only Negro 
police captain, interest Stanton Ave. Youth Club members in a “Clean Up” drive. 


John H. Johnson, publisher of Bronzeville’s new magazine Ebony, plans a layout 
with Ben Burns, his white executive editor. The magazine has a national circulation. 


white persons. It was one of these Negro week- 
lies, the Chicago Bee, that introduced in 1930 the 
now widely used name “ Bronzeville.” ‘Sepia,”’ 
“bronze,” and “brown” ‘are terms generally 
preferred by Negroes when reference is made 
to their skin color. The name Bronzeville -was 
later popularized by the other papers and 
caught on as a substitute for “ Black Belt.” 

In the near-by stores you wi'l see colored 
clerks, Negroes are seldom seen. as clerks in 


> 


other neighborhoods. There were few in Bronze- 
ville until its residents boycotted white-owned 
stores which refused to employ them. In the 
offices around you are colored doctors, dentists 
and lawyers. A brown-skinned policeman saun- 
ters along swinging his club, glaring sternly at 
urchins who dodge in and out among the shop- 
pers. There is constant and colorful movement 


Photographs by Wayne Miller 
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Bronzeville has an upper class, but babies have a very small 
mathematical chance of being born into homes such as this one. 
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Ministers like Rev. J. C. Austin preach “Going to Heaven” but 
also back civic movements and support of neighborhood trade. 


Joe Louis, a race hero, chats with Duke Ellington (right) and 
friends at Rhumboogie, a night club for white and colored patrons. 


here. This is Bronzeville’s central shopping 
district, where rents are highest and Negro 
merchants compete fiercely, and usually unsuc- 
cessfully, with whites for the choicest locations. 
Over half of the smaller businesses in Bronze- 
ville are Negro-owned; a high percentage of 
these are personal-service enterprises. 

A few steps away from the intersection is the 
Benjamin Franklin Variety Store owned by the 
fabulous “ Jones boys,” often called “ the gentle- 
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men racketeers,” who made a fortune from the 
local numbers game known as “‘policy.” This 
store, sometimes exaggeratedly referred to as 
the “largest Negro-owned department store in 
America,” challenges the older and more ex- 
perienced white-owned South Center Depart- 
ment Store across the street. At Morris’ Perfect 
Eat Shoppe just off the boulevard, you might 
find one of Bronzeville’s notables, Congressman 
W. L. Dawson, dining at your elbow. A few 
doors away, behind the Venetian blinds of the 
well-appointed Palm Tavern, the big shots of 
the sporting world, politicians, policy men, and 
entertainers crowd the bar on one side of the 
house, while the sedate elite takes its food and 
drink in the booths on the other side. 


Community of Contrasts 
Within a half-mile radius of ‘‘47th and South 
Park” are clustered most of the major commu- 
One third of Bronzeville’s families live like this—three, four, and five to the room, and many have nity institutions, among them the Negro-staffed 
but one room. Chicago’s congested Black Belt absorbed over 80,000 migrants during the war period. 


Provident Hospital; the George Cleveland Hall 
Library; Du Sable High School; the South 
Parkway branch of the YWCA; and Corpus 
Christi, the “largest colored Catholic church in 
the country.” Here, too, are the Black Belt’s 
Hotel Grand, the Parkway Community House, 
and the Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments built by Julius Rosenwald in 1929 for 
middle and upper income Negro families. 

Beginning at 5lst Street and the Parkway, 
and surrounded on three sides by the Negro 
community, is a two-square-mile plot of green — 
Washington Park, finest in any Negro commu- 
nity. Herein the summer, Bronzeville’s teem- 
ing thousands swarm, lounging on the grass, 
frolicking in the Black Belt’s one large swim- 
ming pool, fishing and rowing in the lagoon, 
playing softball, tennis, or baseball. Here, too, 
is Bronzeville’s equivalent of London’s Hyde 
Park where “jackleg” preachers debate with 
curbstone atheists, and Black Zionists counsel- 
ing “ Back to Africa” argue with sundry varie- 
ties of Reds. Washington Park is the breathing 
space for a crowded community of recent mi- 
grants, a predominantly rural.people, who have 
been shut up in concrete, steel, and rotten wood 
Some children get medical checkups. The Outside a hospital emergency room, parents of an buildings. Here they -™ feel earth and _ 
need for more clinics in Bronzeville is acute. injured girl silently wait for news from the doctor, Under their feet, and regain some of the simple 

pleasures they once enjoyed as Southern peas- 

A newsboy accuses another as a robber. A family fight ends in court. Cases are presentedby its. fe} j : 
Juvenile delinquency is high in Bronzeville. Negro lawyers, but judges in Bronzeville are white. Bronzeville is a community of grim contrasts, 
the facets of its life as varied as the colors of its 
people’s skins, The store-front churches in de- 
serted and dilapidated commercial buildings, 
with scrawled illiterate announcements on their 
painted windows, contrast sharply with the fine 
churches on the boulevards with stained-glass 
windows and electric bulletin boards. Rickety 
frame dwellings sprawling along the railroad 
tracks bespeak a way of life at an opposite 
pole from that of the quiet and well-groomed 
orderliness of middle-class neighborhoods at 

the southern tip of the Black Belt. 

Most of Bronzeville falls within the bound- 
aries of that twenty-five square miles of city 
space the Chicago Plan Commission calls 
blighted area, for the Black Belt has grown up 
near the Loop, where industrial and commer- 
cial property is continuously encroaching upon 
the residential areas. Here, the speculative 
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value of the land is thought of more often than 
the repair and upkeep of houses for people to 
live in. There are those who blame the “blight” 
on the presence of Negroes; but social scientists 
and city planners are constantly pointing out 
that it is the other way around—that Negroes 
are permitted to live there only because it is 
blighted, that they are unwelcome elsewhere. 


The Anatomy of a-Black Ghetto 


There are in Chicago today over 375,000 Ne- 
groes, a tenth of the population, and the second 
largest urban concentration of Negroes in the 
United States. They were recruited in large 
numbers to meet World War I labor demands 
and have trickled in and flowed in ever since. 
Over 80,000 came during World War II. The 
Black Belt has become a city within a city, on a 
narrow tongue of land about seven miles in 
length and 114 miles in width. Here more than 
300,000 Negroes are solidly packed, in some 
places more than 90,000 to the square mile. 
Schools, recreational facilities and even sewers 
are strained to the limit. Five smaller concen- 
trations have grown up outside of the Black 
Belt, comprising nearly 75,000 people, but it 
has been estimated that at least five square 
miles of now vacant land would be necessary 
to house adequately the Black Belt’s excess 
population. 

This Black Ghetto has been maintained 
through the years by the device of restrictive 
covenants—agreements between property own- 
ers, usually enforceable by the courts, forbid- 
ding the sale and lease to, and the occupancy 
of their property by, Negroes. But despite 
memories of violence, such as that which helped 
io precipitate the race riot of 1919, and the re- 
strictive covenants which have been used more 
exclusively in later years, the community has 
expanded slowly to its present southern border. 
This limited expansion, however, has never 
provided enough room for the constantly grow- 
ing Negro population. 

The masses of Negroes coming to Chicago 
have found usually uncertain and often low-paid 
employment in the steel industry, slaughtering 
and meat-packing houses, the tractor and auto- 
mobile factories, and in numerous other enter- 
prises throughout the city. Until the second 
World War, Negro women made up about one 
fourth of the city’s domestic servants. A job 
ceiling exists, however, which almost completely 
excludes Negroes from white-collar and man- 
agerial positions in most of the city’s enter- 
prises and commercial establishments. 

On the broad base of this wage-earning group 
a small upper class of business and professional 
people has arisen which earns its living by treat- 
ing the sick, teaching the young, insuring the 
living, and burying the dead. Still others pur- 
vey news and amusement, spiritual succor and 
social services. There is another upper group, 
well-fixed, but usually short on education, cul- 
ture, and family background—the policy kings, 
“sportsmen,” tavern owners and some enter- 
tainers. They are known in Bronzeville as the 
“shadies.” Contact between the two groups is 
usually confined to business and politics and is 
seldom, except in rather broad community af- 
fairs, social. Between the upper and lower 


White professional teams have Negro fans, but huge Football is popular. Buddy Young, Rose Bowl 1 
crowds turn out to root for Bronzeville’s own teams. star, played on a Bronzeville high school team. | 
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Earl *tFatha”’ Hines’ boys practice a few hot licks. **Miss Bronze Chicago” was picked from this | 
Chicago’s jazz tradition lingers in Bronzeville. group of hopefuls in a Bud Billiken Day parade. 


Thousands participate in the annual celebrations of Bud Billiken Day sponsored by the Chicago De- 
fender. The youth of the community have a parade and festival with “free eats” and entertainment. 
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classes is a middle class characterized primarily 
by a stable family life. It forms the backbone 
of churches and associations. Its members are 
in such occupations as the postal service, minor 
civil-service posts, appointive political positions, 
and in the better-paid industrial and service jobs. 
This group, too, includes small shopkeepers, 
beauty-parlor operators, restaurant owners, 
undertakers and barbers. 

The lower class, which includes over. half of 
:Bronzeville’s citizens, is composed of those with 
the lowest incomes, the least education and the 
weakest family and associational ties. The more 
stable elements within this group are oriented 
toward the church. The less disciplined are 
those whose recreational life revolves around 
the juke box in the rougher taverns and the ac- 
tivities of the underworld. In this latter group 
are those who follow the cycle of Saturday nigat 
tavern brawls, Sunday morning visits to the 
Provident Hospital emergency room, and Mon- 
day morning appearances in the Fifth District 
Police Court at 48th and Wabash, ‘the busiest 
police station in the world.” 

The personal and social interests common to 
all American communities have distinctive nu- 
ances in Bronzeville. 

The people of this Black Metropolis have 
their own problem of Staying Alive and Getting 
Ahead and their own distinctive patterns of 
Praising the Lord and Having a Good Time. 
Another important and distinctive focus of 
their interest is Advancing the Race. 


Staying Alive 


The bulk of Bronzeville’s adults are refugees 
from the poverty and terror of the South. 
Overcrowding and lack of economic stability 
among an immigrant population unaccustomed 
to city living is reflected in their vital statistics. 
For every seven white babies who die before the 
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Eldzier Cortor, artist, and Gwendolyn Brooks, poetess, who wrote 
A Street In Bronzeville. The community is proud of lawyers, doctors, 
and authors, all of whose achievements help “advance the race.” 
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age of one year, ten Negro babies die. The 
Negro death rate from tuberculosis is five times 
as high as that for whites, and Bronzeville’s is 
the highest for any city in the United States, 
The general death rate for Negroes is twice that 
for whites. The chances seem weighted against 
the people of the Black Ghetto in the struggle 
for mere physical survival. 

The fight to stay alive in Bronzeville is a 
struggle against invisible foes—against what 
Richard Wright has called The Bosses of the 
Buildings who are sealed away in downtown 
real-estate offices and banks; against bacilli and 
spirochetes that flourish in a culture medium of 
overcrowded houses; against intangible forces of 
prejudice and selfish interest that confine most 
Negroes to the hot, dirty, dangerous and least 
desirable jobs. 

Yet Bronzeville’s people do stay alive, and 
year by year the gap is slightly lowered be- 
tween their disease and death rates and those of 
the whites. But many observers feel that the 
limit of improvement has almost been reached 
unless the basic causes—overcrowding and 
economic insecurity —are attacked. 


Getting Ahead 


Just arriving in Chicago constitutes " getting 
ahead” for most of the southern masses. 
Some are not satisfied with just this, however, 
and play for higher stakes. There was, for in- 
stance, black and ambitious Georgia-born Rob- 
ert S. Abbott, who founded the Chicago De- 
fender in 1905 on a’ shoestring and died leaving 
a $350,000 publishing plant. Or Anthony 
Overton, light-skinned and suave, who estab- 
lished a successful cosmetics business, a news- 
paper and a bank. Another was Jesse Binga, the 
banker, who had Insull-like dreams of a finan- 
cier’s career that vanished with the Great De- 
pression. The contemporary wealthy are to be 
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Children say grace before lunch at the Helping Hand Nursery wher: 
they are cared for while their mothers are at work. Leading the pray: 
is Mrs. Joseph Snowden, volunteer worker and prominent civic leader. 


found among the insurance brokers, real-estate 
operators, owners of burial associations, and the 
policy kings who, incidentally, seek respecta- 
bility by opening legitimate businesses. 

Success has other definitions, too, and the 
goals of ‘‘ striving and straining,” as Bronzeville 
calls it, are many and varied. For one person 
the goal may be middle-class respectability, but 
for others it is perhaps a successful career as pol- 
itician, singer, writer, artist, dancer, or prize 
fighter. 

With limited opportunities for personal ad- 
vancement, many of Bronzeville’s people con- 
centrate upon “having a good time” and living 
in the immediate present, or upon “ praising the 
Lord” and going to heaven—or-upon both. 


Praising the Lord 


“Praise the Lord and. pass ‘the collection 
plate.” This is the way one barbershop cynic 
summed up religion in Bronzeville. “ Religion is 
a racket” —all over the community you hear 
this comment. “Too many churches’’—this is 
a constant complaint from all quarters. But 
like Ol’ Man River, the singing and shouting 
just keep rolling along. On the surface, at least, 
Bronzeville seems to take its religion very seri- 
ously. 

There are over 500 churches. in Bronzeville. 
Many of them were purchased from whites who 
moved out as Negroes moved in. One can still 
see six-pointed Stars of David on the windows, 
and Hebrew or Swedish inscriptions on cor- 
nerstones and facades. The Episcopalians and 
Christian Scientists, the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians, and a few small Baptist and 
Methodist congregations present the restrained 
and dignified type of worship which appeals to 
all of the upper class and a scattering of indi- 
viduals from all classes. There is little to distin- 
guish these churches, (Continued on Page 130) 











‘El Capitan 


nothing like it in railroading” 
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You're right, Pop! 

El Capitan, fast as the Super Chief, is the only all-chair-car streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 

Soon this fine coach-fare (plus small extra fare) train will be 

equipped with brand new cars containing the latest features for 

greater comfort. You'll like especially the newly designed 

reclining seats with full-length leg rests. 

El Capitan will leave Chicago and Los Angeles every day instead of 
every other day as at present. Watch for announcement of new schedule. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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by LLOYD WENDT 


iN A HOT POLITICAL CAMPAIGN in a Southwest 
state was ending last November, the wife of 
a politician there wrote to Marshall Field & 
Company in Chicago: 

“My husband is candidate for governor and 
the outlook is optimistic . . . Do you provide 
wardrobes of various types, suitable for the wife 
of a governor, for example? Never having filled 
the position, I am not sure what kind or quan- 
tity would be proper.” 

By return mail went suggestions from the big 
store on State Street in Chicago’s Loop, to- 
gether with a questionnaire which the pro- 
spective first lady filled out. 

Field employees scanned the election returns. 
The customer’s confidence in her husband was 
justified; and a $2000 wardrobe, carefully se- 
lected by Field’s “personal service” shoppers, 
was shipped to her by air express. The new gov- 
ernor’s wife gratefully invited a representative of 
the store to attend her husband’s inauguration. 

The faith of this woman is indicative of the 
confidence people have in those of the world’s 
stores that have over many years—and it takes 
many years—properly earned the adjective 
“great.” Marshall Field & Company, after three 
quarters of a century, is regarded not merely as 
a store butasan institution to serve its followers 
and a show place which must be visited when- 
ever they come to Chicago. Last year Marshall 
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In 1868 Marshall Field and Levi Leiter formed a partnership and rented this 
building, then new, from merchant-realtor Potter Palmer, at $50,000 per year. 


Marshall 





The first Marshall Field wore white gloves even in summer, in- 
sisted on courtesy, fdr years greeted patrons at main entrance. 


Held 


Its founder made mercantile history by the policies he 


created. One of these was to pamper women shoppers. 


Field’s, the main store, three satellite stores in 
three prosperous Chicago suburbs and a fourth 
in Seattle, did $196,860,077 of business. Princes, 
shahs, Hollywood stars and plain people mingle 
in the thirteen-story bazaar on State Street. 

Recently a San Francisco traveler, en route 
home from New York after a wartime career on 
the seven seas, apologized to a Chicago friend 
for cutting short their reunion. “I’ve got to go 
to. Marshall Field’s,” he explained. ‘I like to 
look, and besides, my family would never for- 
give me if I came back without gifts from 
Field’s. There’s nothing like it in New York, 
you know. Not even,” he added wistfully, “in 
San Francisco.” 

Many visitors stopping off between trains 
promptly head for Field’s. Most Middle- 
Western housewives make at least one pilgrim- 
age to the Loop department store with some- 
thing of the fervor of a Moslem journeying to 
Mecca. 

Once Sandy Atkinson, official greeter at 
Field’s, saw a cotton picker in denims staring 
up at the delicate mosaics of the famous Tiffany 
dome in Field’s main store. He approached 
the man with the same bow he accorded 
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Queen Marie of Rumania on a prior occasion, 
and offered his services. 

“I been hearin’ about this store,” the visitor 
said, “I got me a ride on a watermelon truck an’ 
come up to see it. Gee!” 

The wide-eyed visitor was escorted through 
all the thirteen floors. He had a peek into the 
picture gallery and the antique and collectors’ 
rooms where the affluent, unjostled by the 100,- 
000 customers who pour into more popular de- 
partments every day, buy rarities. He saw 
pretty mannequins modeling expensive gowns 
in the “28 Shop,” watched the battery of 
telephone girls who handle some 10,000 calls 
daily, visited the window-display studios where 
Field Christmas windows are planned six months 
in advance, inspected the bakery, jaundry, 
the paint and carpenter shop, and the craft 
rooms where saddle makers, engravers and 
silversmiths turn out custom work. He had 
a shivering glimpse of the cold-storage plant, a 
brief trip through the printing shop, the milli- 
nery workrooms, where exclusive hats are de- 
signed. He walked through five restaurants and 
a full-scale seven-room house, complete with 
patio, trees and shrubs. Next, he descended to 
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the first basement, where a maze: of conveyor 
belts and pneumatic tubes converge from. all 
over the store. Then he went down, three 
floors below the street, to watch the trains roll 
into the store from the Chicago tunnel, bringing 
coal for the furnaces and merchandise for the 
counters. 

The visitor was speechless. He made his mark 
in the big, tooled-leather guest book containing 
the names of Winston Churchill, Prince Paul 
of Greece, Admiral Byrd, Jack Dempsey, 
Louise, Crown Princess of Sweden, and other 
luminaries, and wandered out, dazed, to catch 
the next watermelon truck back to Georgia. 

Sandy Atkinson, a suave man with a salmon- 
colored face, beamed happily. Once more he 
had upheld the Field tradition. 

Marshall Field & Company is a stronghold of 
Middle West gentility. When Chicago matrons 
arrange to meet at Field’s, there is usually a 
rising inflection as the magic name is pro- 
nounced. Field’s has 73 acres of floor space, 
285 departments offering everything from car- 
pet tacks to airplanes, 8000 employees, company- 
owned factories and warehouses, and strings 
of foreign buyers, but these matrons also regard 
it as a women’s club. The rest rooms, special 
service bureaus, message exchange; nursery, 
tearooms and restaurants, lure them by the thou- 
sands, and often they spend an entire day there. 


Service is Traditional 


Field’s, as the company’s advertising dis- 
creetly implies, is a store of services and tra- 
ditions, most of them established by the founder 
himself. 

When Marshall Field opened the State Street 
store in 1868, as Field, Leiter & Company, he 
brought to it a facility for pampering women 
shoppers that has become a No. 1 Field tradi- 
tion. Field, a shy, gracious young man with 
blue eyes, had not only a marvelous memory 
for prices and inventories but he also had 


taste and a conviction that a woman wants, 


more than anything else, the right to change 
her mind. Back in the ’70’s, Field permitted 
shoppers to return or exchange goods, and this 
privilege is still the one most remarked by 
Field’s customers. 

Some months ago an aged lady entered Field’s 
and told a section manager she wished to return 
a pair of shoes. She exhibited a cloth-top button 
variety, together with a sales slip showing the 
shoes were bought in 1908. 

“TI sprained my ankle soon after I bought 
them,” she explained. “I never wore them and 
recently I found them in a trunk, good as new.” 
She got her refund promptly. 

Famous as the store is for the variety and 
quality of its merchandise, the originality of its 
window displays, and the grandeur of its ex- 
hibits, which have included complete houses, 
prows of ships, and a live elephant, it neverthe- 
less has established so personal a relationship 
that its customers send it cards at Christmas- 
time, and write sentimental letters to it. 

Typical is a nostalgic missive from a New 
York businesswoman who wrote: “As a little 
girl in Indiana, I remember planning trips to 
Chicago. We’d go to Field’s, and if there was 
time enough left, we’d see the theater. I think 
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Randolph and State Street entrance to Marshall Field's, as seen hy Bartoli This store isthe 
i ie eis ht Chicago shoppers meet under this clock. 








The north air-and-light well of Marshall Field’s. It imposes difficult Anton Fritsch, 58, heads the Interior and Exterior Display Department. 
He studied art in Leipzig, Germany, and has been with Field’s 22 years. 


problems for air-conditioning engineers who are modernizing building. 


mother put Field’s on a level with the Church 
and State. It seemed almost sacrilegious to her 
that money had to change hands in such a 
place.” 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, a Chicago 
dowager in an often-quoted remark exclaimed: 
“ Nothing is left any more—except, thank God, 
Marshall Field’s!”’ 

In the old days Marshall Field personally 
welcomed customers at the State and Washing- 
ton streets entrance and attended them like a 
grand duke waiting on his sovereign. All Field 
personnel are expected to emulate this behavior. 
Last Christmas, the employees were shown a 
motion picture produced to teach courtesy. 
According to the film story, the god Jupiter 
permitted a man to return to earth to discover 
the delights of courtesy. When he forgot, and 
was rude, Jupiter reminded him by gently 
strumming a harp. New Field clerks went out 
to greet the Christmas daily rush of 250,000 
shoppers. Periodically celestial strains sounded 
on the store’s loud-speaker system. In this 
delicate fashion, puzzling to customers, did 
Field’s remind its workers to be ladies and 
gentlemen constantly. 

The first Marshall Field earned a fortune of 
$125,000,000. When he died, in 1906, he was 
known as the world’s greatest merchant prince. 
Born on a Massachusetts farm in 1834, Field at 
seventeen became a clerk for Henry G. (Dea- 
con) Davis in Pittsfield at four dollars a week. 
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Davis is supposed to have said later that 
he found Field unimpressive, but in truth he 
offered the boy a partnership before Field left 
for Chicago in 1856. 


The Road to Riches 


Chicago then was a boom town of 100,000. 
Field looked abovt, decided Cooley, Wadsworth 
& Co. was the most promising store, and got a 
job there at seven dollars a week. He saved half 
his salary, slept-in the store, worked eighteen 
hours a day, and in five years was taken into the 
partnership. Three years later he and Levi 
Leiter, a fellow employee, left to join Potter 
Palmer, the energetic merchant and promoter, 
who had a store on Lake Street. 

Success was Marshall Field’s religion, his 
biographers report. Leiter, an irascible man, 
weeded out customers who lacked good credit. 
They built solidly, in 1868 formed their 
own partnership and rented from Potter Palmer 
an ornate new building he had erected at State 
and Washington streets. 

Palmer was developing State Street as a retail 
center. The store site he selected had been 
bought by Chicago’s mayor, “Long John” 
Wentworth, for only $2600, twenty-seven years 
before. After the Field & Leiter opening in 
October, 1868, which attracted the carriage 
trade and inspired extravagant newspaper 


Photographs by Bob Garland 
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stories, the price of Palmer’s adjacent lots shot 
up to $1000 a front foot. 

Field simultaneously promised sales and 
courtesy. Unlike Palmer, he would not “cheapen 
the price,” but he adopted the Palmer policy of 
permitting goods to leave the store on approval. 
He would not rely on the taste of Eastern im- 
porters, and sent his brother Joseph to Europe 
to purchase fineries to please Chicago’s taste. 
He saw that the city was growing rich, and while 
he carried stoves, kitchen utensils, work clothes 
and other homely staples, he added luxurious 
items for the rich men’s wives who lived on 
Grand Boulevard. He insisted on quality goods. 
His one-price policy was amenable to occasional 
sales, but they were dignified by the word 
“clearances.” Similarly, when he opened the 
first basement shop in department-store history, 
in 1879, it was called Field’s budget store, a dis- 
tinction that has helped it do as much as $25,- 
000,000 worth of business a year. 

The impeccable Mr. Field, who always wore 
gloves in public, insisted on the personal neat- 
ness of his clerks and refused to employ anyone 
who smoked or drank excessively. He would 
not sell liquor, a rule that still amazes patrons 
who would prefer cocktails to the tea served in 
the swank 28 Shop; nor would he permit the 
curtains of his display windows to be raised on 
Sundays. He did not advertise in the Sun- 
day newspapers for many years, holding it 2 
sacrilege to court business on the Sabbath; 
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Field’s art galleries are filled with objects selected by buyers who prowl the 
world. These paintings are the work of English and Canadian artists. 


besides, the Sunday advertising rates were higher. 

When Chicagoans failed to purchase costly 
Persian rugs brother Joseph imported, Marshall 
Field employed an Art Institute student to 
make designs he thought would please Chicago. 
The designs were sent to Persia for manufacture. 
The new rugs sold readily. They were the fore- 
runners of rugs now made in a company factory. 
The store has sold several of these to customers 
from Persia. 

Like most of Chicago, the Field & Leiter store 
burned to the ground in the great fire of 1871. 
The owners and employees saved much of the 
stock, however, and ten days later opened for 
business in the horse-railway company barn at 
22nd and State Streets. This demonstration of 
courage and ingenuity won the appreciation of 
all Chicagoans, and Field & Leiter did a thriving 
business throughout the reconstruction period. 

By 1873, the retail store was back at its old 
stand on State Street. A building for the whole- 
sale division had been erected on Madison 
Street. Chicago continued to boom, and the 
Store to expand, until it occupied the entire 
block and nestled comfortably near the elevated- 
railway structure which created Chicago’s Loop 
and brought millions of shoppers downtown 
from the fast-growing suburban areas. 

As he expanded, Field introduced other in- 
novations, Observing that women’s shopping 
hours were curtailed by the necessity of return- 
ing home for lunch, Field established the first 
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department-store restaurant, five tables tucked 
away in the millinery department. As usual, the 
customer got special service, including a single 
rose at each luncheon place. The women loved 
it, and the little restaurant grew to fifty tables. 
Now, in addition to the employees’ cafeteria 
on the twelfth floor, there are five restaurants 


Nineteen girls operate the mammoth Field 


switchboard, one day handled 35,000 calls. 
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In deference to the founder, who would not sell liquor, tea is served 
in the 28 Shop. However, a cocktail party marked its opening in 1941. 


in Field’s, catering to all palates and purses. 

Field inaugurated the personal shopping serv- 
ice. Harried La Salle Street brokers who now 
and then had to shop for their wives soon dis- 
covered that they could rely on this new de- 
partment to relieve them of domestic errands. 
The personal-service bureau grew, and with it 
a delivery service that reached all the suburbs. 
This shopping/ bureau now receives orders 
through 350,000 letters a year and 19,000 tele- 
phone calls a month. 

Field’s store for men, a six-story, dimly 
lighted masculine retreat across Washington 
Street, from the main store, began when Field 
observed that the 1890 gallants hated to walk 
past ladies’ underclothes to buy a tie or a pair of 
socks. Field fenced off a space with ferns and 
aspidistras. He offered custom-built shoes to 
the brokers and imported saddlers and harness 
makers to cater to the horsy set, and promptly 
gave the men’s store the characteristic Field 
tone of gentility. The men’s grill in the store, 
advertised to possess ‘‘the exclusive air of an 
English club,” proved too exclusive. It was 
closed & few years ago to make room for other 
departments. 

Field made mistakes, of course, as when he 
permitted a young clerk named Montgomery 
Ward to get away from him. He loved fine 
things, particularly antique furniture, and only 
reluctantly agreed to sell popular Grand Rapids 
furniture. He (Continued on Page 128) 
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Maxwell Street is tightly packed with peddlers and customers, especially on a Sunday, the day after the Jewish Sabbath. , 


MAXWELL STREET 


AXWELL STREET is the mercantile melting 
M pot of Chicago. On its sidewalks and curb- 
ings of a late Sunday morning, people of fifty- 
two nationalities jostle and push, finger and 
paw over merchandise offered by the handcart 
peddlers and the sandwich venders of its noisy 
open-air market. Spread out in booths, on 
carts, tables and crates, or hanging from the 
open doorways of shops are umbrellas and un- 
derwear, needles and light bulbs, secondhand 
beds and fourthhand house dresses, furniture 
and fur coats, merchandise good or damaged and 
maybe stolen, which dealers sell for the best 
prices they can get. There are no fixed prices. 
There never were, even during OPA. 

Elbowing their way among the customers 
from the surrounding districts or from plushier 
neighborhoods are Negro children, earringed 
gypsies, and turbaned “swamis’’ who broad- 
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cast from roving trucks by public-address 
microphones. The odors of garlic and onions, 
sizzling hamburgers, spiced pickles, rotting fruit, 
sweaty bodies and scented soap pervade Max- 
well Street. The venders and the fortunetellers 
shout and plead: 

“Hello, baby! Stop here and see the fine 
shoes I have for you.” “I will tell you a good 
fortune, mister. Good luck for you and many 
adventures.” ““A beautiful real mahogany table, 
lady, for only four dollars. What will you offer 
me, honey?” “‘A genuine fur coat! It will fit 
you perfectly.” “I see the initials R. M. in my 
mind, R.M., you are suspicious of your wife.” 

Maxwell Street, in Chicago's 20th Ward, was 
named for Dr, Philip Maxwell, a Falstaffian 
Army surgeon at old Fort Dearborn in the 
1830's. In the last century it was a haven for 
bewildered immigrants, who congregated there 
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seeking understanding from others who spoke 
their native tongue. By the middle ’80’s the 
district had assumed a market-center charac- 
ter and for years the peddlers disputed over 
the best spot for displaying their wares. In 
1912 an ordinance was passed making the street 
a public market and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a market master to collect a daily 
ten-cent fee from each peddler. Soon politicians 
were accused of coercing the vote of the illiterate 
peddlers by collecting more than a dime if they 
failed to vote as the machine ordered. 

The bulk of Maxwell Street’s business is from 
its resident population, now chiefly Mexicans, 
Negroes and Italians; but many expensively 
dressed bargainers visit the Street in shining 
ears. And for tourists, the market provides 4 
glimpse of Chicago which is strange and 
colorful. THE END 
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America’s soapbox orators gather in Bughouse (Washington) Square, site of the Newberry Library on Chicago’s Near North Side.’ 


F. M. (Cholly) Wendorf, 1943 soapbox king, ad- 
vocates free love. He lost a hand in World War I. 


Music competes with oratory. This guitarist 
sings and hopes to have coins tossed his way. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
IN BUGHOUSE SQUARE 


NYONE may speak his piece in Chicago’s 
A Buehouse Square. To intellectuals, ne’er- 
do-wells, atheists, evangelists, Communists, 
poets, medicine men or anyone with a mission 
or a grievance, Bughouse Square is an open-air 
forum, a counterpart of New York’s Union 
Square or London’s Hyde Park. Even a listener 
in the park may challenge a speaker or mount 
his own soapbox. Audience participation is 


frequent, especially on summer evenings when ._ 


the park is crowded with crusaders and heck- 
lers. Arguments rage fiercely, but violence 
is oral; debates follow Robert’s Rules of Order. 
No license is required to air a viewpoint, and no 
subject is prohibited. Speakers, however, ‘need 
strong voices and a knowledge of oratorical 
timing, otherwise their audiences drift to more 
convincing speakers or better entertainers. 


‘ Photographs by Jack Grover 


Scotty, dubbed “past governor of South Da- 
kota,” discouxges mainly on “the good old days.” 


A World War veteran plugs for Communism, so- 


licits subscriptions to The Worker, a newspaper. 


A serious Bible student exhorts her listeners to 
repent and reform. No mass conversions result. 
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lightweight felt. Knox the Hatter, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Now being shown 


by your Knox dealer. 
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Ready for departure from Chicago’s La Salle Street Station the opulent Twentieth Century is 16 hours from Grand Central Station, New York. 


Train of the lycoons 


Chicago businessmen, and celebrities, make the 


Twentieth Century a commuters’ train to New York 
y 


by LUCIUS BEEBE 


Or THE OCCASION of its first departure from 
the Grand Central Depot on June 15, 1902, 
John W. (‘‘Bet-you-a-million”) Gates pre- 
dicted to popeyed members of the press that 
the Twentieth Century Limited would make 
Chicago a suburb of New York. 

Because its passenger lists are almost over- 
whelmingly Chicagoan, it may reasonably be 
questioned which of the cities it connects is a 
suburb of which. But the fact stands that there 
are several scores of passengers, most of them 
businessmen in the most exalted brackets, who 
ride back and forth on it at least once a week 
with chronometric regularity, and that better 
than 50 per cent of its list are known to train 
crews as “regulars.” 

There are, of course, other trains of style and 
pedigree where “regulars” contribute an appre- 
ciable portion of the passenger revenue: the 
Merchants Limited on the New Haven’s five- 
o'clock run between Boston and New York, 
which is heavily populated by State Street 


bankers and junior executives, and the Con- 
gressional Limited on the afternoon run be- 
tween New York and Washington on the 
Pennsylvania, which is a rolling hotbed of 
politicians, lobbyists and the surviving brass 
of the Pentagon Building. But the Cen- 


Chief Attendant James H. Williams, 
New York, has a record spanning 43 years. 
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tury is the ranking 
a thousand-mile run. 

It is a commentary on both the solid con- 
servatism of its clientele and its highly per- 
fected functionalism that, by common admis- 
sion on every hand, the airplane has not yet 
been able to poach on the Century’s carefully 
nourished preserve of passengers. For one 
thing, its overnight run and demonstrated re- 
liability give it a decided, edge over air schedules 
subject to weather, and, for another, its back- 
bone of regulars are almost irrevocably train- 
minded. They know that the Century will get 
them to Grand Central at 9:30 in the morning 
without deviating more than a few seconds from 
schedule; that they will have friends and com- 
pany on board and that the stewards, Tommy 
O’Grady or Tommy Walsh, will have their 
steak just right at dinner and a copy of The 
New York Herald-Tribune alongside their 
grapefruit at Harmon in the morning. Air flights 
have been canceled at the last minute, but the 
Century has never been annulled save for a 
brief period in the first World War. 

To thousands of people, the Century is an 
oriflamme of romance, a name to quicken the 
pulses, and its passing in the night a splendor. 
To businessmen it is a symbol of the immutable 
fulfillment of a scheduled pattern; to luxury | 
travelers it is the last (Continued on Page 49) 


commuting train on 
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Fine old home or fine new home, the new Scott radio- 
phonograph with Remote Control can add a fresh 
touch of modern music magic to ygur living scheme. 
Controls and speakers may be placed anywhere— 
from the game room downstairs to the upstairs 
master bedroom. For with a new Scott at the heart 
of it all, she shall have music (and what music!) 
wherever she goes. ... Write for the name of your 
nearest Scott dealer. Scott Radio Laboratories, 
Inc., 4408 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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Passengers checking their reservations- at New York’s Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal take “The Century’s” traditional red carpet for granted. 


(Continued from Page 47) word in conservative 
opulence; to sentimentalists it is an almost 
animate link with the past on which wedding 
trips and other remembered journeyings have 
been accomplished for almost five decades. But 
to railroaders concerned for its ordering, main- 
tenance, and swift, sure progress across the 
fertile meadowlands of Ohio and Illinois and 
down the rich industrial valleys of the Mohawk 
and the Hudson, it is Train No. 25 or No. 26, 
west or east, as the case may be, and no non- 
sense. Its going is followed by an invariable 
“O. S.” (On Schedule) over the teletypes and 
to it all other traffic must make obeisance. It 
cannot be said that the Century stoops to no 


The club car is a favorite spot at cocktail time. However, more than 50 
per cent of the drinks sold on the train are consumed in private rooms. 


man’s whim or necessity, for much of the essence 
of its being lies in gratifying the most capricious 
whim of passengers aboard its sleek blue-and- 
silver airflow-design cars, but a variation-in 
schedule, while not altogether unknown, is ap- 
proximately as difficult of achievement as the 
interruption of a chain reaction. 

A number of years ago the Central aroused 
the articulate enmity of Arthur Brisbane when 


it flatly refused to stop the Century to let hinr 


down at his home in Poughkeepsie, and the feud 
flourished for years. In an opposite manner the 
Central was once able to save itself the trouble 


Photographs by Jesse E. Hartman 
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Frank Steele, Century engineer, takes a thoughtful, backtrack look at 
his charge during the Syracuse stop. He has been railroading 43 years. 


and perhaps cost of a million-dollar lawsuit 
in the ’20’s by delaying the Century’s departure 
from Grand Central Terminal for six minutes to 
favor the convenience of John F. Hylan, then 
mayor of New Yorke The mayor was enchanted 
with such a display of courtesy, and an impor- 
tant lawsuit against the Central in a matter of 
Park Avenue real estate, then on the desk of the 
city solicitor, was never again heard from. 

As a matter of fact, Hot even the president of 
the, Central can order his business car to be in- 
corporated in the -consist of the Century be- 
cause the standard Pullman design of a business 
car would destroy the streamlined symmetry of 
the train.and also because business cars are, by 


Cut flowers shipped to Chicago are handled by train baggageman E. J. 
Pickard, who has taken care of many perishables in his 44 years’ service. 
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Steward Tommy Walsh, Chicago, takes an order from a guest who 
wants his evening steak rare, and The New York Tinies at breakfast. 







tradition, carried at the end of a train, and this 
would interfere with the view from the Cen- 
tury’s observation car. 

On any railroad its crack passenger trains 


are the most valuable of all showcases for its 
transportational wares, and in this capacity the 
Century is the very hallmark of institutional 


excellence. An industrial executive who ‘has 


dined superlatively and slept well between New 
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York and Chicago is quite understandably of 
a mind that this is the railroad over which to 
route his next important shipment. A railroad as 
expeditious in the handling of its passengers and 
as solicitous for their well-being will, he reasons, 
be equally advantageous as custodian of his 
property. The Century, thus, is the New York 
Central’s super-gilt-edge investment in institu- 
tional advertising and promotion. 
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Hollywood stars are frequently represented on The Century. Mr. James 
Cagney, eastbound, was photographed having dinner in his private room. 
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dinner. Both men are packing-house executives 


The Twentieth Century Limited came into 
being in 1902 as the most extensive piece of 
railroad promotion on record and, since then, |! 
has remained the most effective show-windo\ 
display of any railroad in the United Stat: 
There have been other astute examples of show - 
manship, but from the beginning the Century hes 
been paying off to a degree that could scarce!) 
have been imagined even by its sponsors. 


_ For some time prior to the turn of the cen- 
tury, the Central had been experimenting with 
‘fast through trains between New York and 
" Chicago, as had the Pennsylvania and the Erie. 
"In 1893 during the Chicago World’s Fair, a 
- period when fast rail transport was enjoying an 
~ enormous vogue and speed records were being 
"bung up on every hand, the Central, in conjunc- 
tion with the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
"ern, had inaugurated the Exposition Flyer on a 
twenty-hour schedule. Leaving New York at 
' three in the afternoon, the train arrived in 
- Chicago at ten the next morning, and The Lon- 
don Morning Post unnerved by such impetu- 
ousness remarked soothingly: “Surely it can 
be only an experiment.” 
Although the misgivings of the London press 
_ were never fully justified by any major catas- 
trophe, the Century, during the early years of 
its history, enjoyed its share of derailments and 
more serious wrecks in a period when rail dis- 
asters were as spectacular as the destruction of 
airliners and their passengers are today. In the 
fall of 1912, and as a result of widespread dis- 
trust of its seventeen-hour, fifty-five-minute 
carding based on several spectacular pile-ups, 
the train was abruptly returned to its original 
twenty-hour schedule and kept it for the next 
twenty years. 





A veteran crew finishing a nightly train checkup (left to right): A. K. Henry, 25 years’ service, 
M. J. O'Shaughnessy, 42 years, A. H. Tracy, 34 years, and Otto C. Porcher, 48-year veteran. 








Luxury With a Soft Pedal 


The most recent accident of consequence to 
the flagship of the Central was during the war 
year of 1943, when the locomotive boiler of an 
eastbound section exploded near Syracuse, kill- 
ing three members of the crew, and injuring 
seven others, none of them seriously, when the 
mail car followed the engine trucks into the 
ditch. 

With the curious technique of public re- 
lations which will, apparently, forever be a 

“part of railroading mentality, officials of the “ , " 
Central went so far as to enlist New York City Mr. M. J. Hickey, Chicago investment banker, Film star Paulette Goddard is served her ham 
police to prevent contact between the press and  °™J°Ys a Century shave on his way to New York. and eggs by dining-car waiter Perry B. Jackson. 
the survivors on their arrival, several hours late, 
' at Grand Central, so that even The New York 
Times went out of its way to remark the cir- 
cumstance. 

Of course, the reporters shortly caught up 
with the passengers and the face of the Central 
was corporately very red indeed to discover that 
its patrons were only anxious to praise the ad- 
mirable behavior of the train crew during the 
few moments of emergency. 

The interior of the 1902 Century was com- 
paratively modest in an age when passenger 
travel was accomplished in a bewilderment of 
decorative upholstery, Turkey carpets, cloi- 
sonné, ormolu, antimacassars, potted palms, 
looped and fringed curtains and marquetry 
tables. The most ordinary passenger equipment 
of the early nineteen hundreds presupposed 
stained-glass windows, rich wood paneling and 
cuspidors the size of umbrella stands. Indeed, a 
decade or two before, pipe organs had been 
standard equipment on the transcontinental 
trains of the Pacific Railroad. 

By comparison, the three standard sleeping 
cars, diner and buffet-library-smoking-observa- 
tion car of the first Twentieth Century Limited, 


The coast-to-coast car of the Twentieth Century is detached at Chicago’s La Salle Street Sta- 
pulled by an Atlantic (Continued on Page 156) 


tion, moved to Dearborn Station to couple to the Santa Fe’s Chief for the run to Los Angeles, 
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Any way you look at if, 

today’s Ford is by far the 

if] smartest car in the low- 

i priced field. One look and 

i you know it’s got style... 

~e 7) from stem to stern. . « 
: a= inside and out! 


With all these new style features ... A newly styled instrument panel with 


big new dials for easy reading .. . new body colors . . . new front-end appear- iN 
ance ... new stainless steel body molding . . . new hood medallion... 


newly fashioned door handles . . . new wheel rims and hub caps... Th 
4 
eres a 


new heavier bumper guards—And many other new features! 
Listen to the Ford Show starring Dinah Shore on Columbia Network stations Wed. evenings. y, 











STATE STREET 


Its shopping district 


66? 0-20° 





is big business 





HICAGO’S STATE STREET is 143 blocks long, <4 
but when Chicagoans speak of ‘‘ shopping in : 
the Loop,” they mean the ten blocks of State 3 2‘ ' 
Street bounded by Wacker Drive on the north f ; 
and Congress Street on the south. The ten 
blocks form the most concentrated single retail 
shopping section in the world, with more than 
100 stores serving 500,000 shoppers daily and 
selling $450,000,000 of merchandise annually. 
That’s too much business—and too many 
people—to make shopping in the Loop relaxed . 
and leisurely. But Chicagoans, as out-of- we ’ 
towners wonderingly complain, enjoy dashing . . -'? 
madly out of one store into another, rushing to : 
escalators, jamming into restaurants, and soda be 
fountains like Walgreen’s, and stagger home 
at night, weary, disheveled, but usually suc- ATR 
cessful in their shopping quests. In a few days, | ; .) me 
they’re ready for another go at it. : ; P "Si 
For all its pushing, bustle and traffic snarls, :? i Se gf? -—" 
jaywalkers, bargain snatchers and rather ter- : ' wa 
rifying atmosphere of disorganization, State J 
Street retains the intimacy of a small town; oo ‘ 
and Chicagoans are as interested in the drives i 5 ' 
and projects, the contests and parades that se : t 
center on State Street as the smallest hamlet r ‘ ay ‘4.2 
dweller is in the annual firemen’s carnival. ' ri 
There were a million persons on State Street ; Pee a 
the Armistice Day that Adm. William m ' ’ 
Halsey spoke at State and Madison Streets, 
“the world’s busiest corner.”” Almost as many + 
knelt there for prayers on V-E Day. Chicago- 
ans attend events celebrating Father’s Day, : , 
Mother’s Day, Boy and Girl Scout Days, 











- 
Shriners’ Day, and Farm and Stockyards 
Day. They and their children stand for hours oh 


to view the annual Christmas parade, and a trip 
to State Street to see the Christmas decorations ¥ 
isa yearly pilgrimage for most Chicago families. 
And then they go shopping on State Street— 
at Mandel Brothers, Carson Pirie Scott, Mar- ; 
shall Field’s, Charles A. Stevens, Henry C. | 
Lytton & Co., The Fair, The New Boston Store, 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc., Sears Roebuck, Maurice 
L. Rothschild, Benson & Rixon, Baskin’s, 
at the specialty shops and women’s chain 
stores. 
Sponsor of many of the activitics that lure 
Chicagoans into the Loop is the State Street 
Council, a civic-minded organization of mer- 
chants whose business interests are centered in 
the district and who aim toovercome its shopping 
handicaps while promoting even bigger crowds. 
Henry C. Lytton, founder of Lytton’s store and 
centenarian, ‘‘grand old man of State Street,” 
is one of its honorary chairmen. THE END 


HS 


The north end of Chicago’s State Street shop- 


ee 


ping district in a comparatively quiet and serene a 
moment. Generally a half million shoppers a 
congest the area, snarl the walks and crossings. ae 
: a 
j 
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Municipal Airport is painfully inadequate for present air traffic and future needs. New Douglas 
Airport will be completed in four years, plus an island airport on the lake for shuttle service. 


An elevated train snakes along Wabash Avenue on a section of the tracks which “loop” the heart 
of Chicago’s big-business district. When new subway system is finished, the elevated lines will go. 


Cars stream north in the five-o’clock traffic, converge on the Outer Drive, a wide artery which 
skirts Lake Michigan, and whiz city workers home to such rich suburbs as Kenilworth or Evanston. 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Chicago a contractor may not even use a me. 
chanical concrete mixer; the work must be 
done by hand; and Chicago is the home of 
James Caesar Petrillo. 


Politicians don’t disturb labor feather- 
bedding. But when the housing shortage be- 
came acute they broke down one long-standing 
barrier by revising the building code. The city 
council passed an emergency ordinance per- 
mitting the use of sprayed concrete walls in 
place of brick. Under certain conditions, frame 
houses also may be built for veterans. 

So disastrous has been the blight on the near 
South Side that corporations whose office 
workers are reluctant to pass through slums on 
the way to work, must move out or rebuild 
the locality. The latter method has been pro- 
posed by Michael Reese Hospital, with a 
grandiose planning fanfare to which Chicago is 
accustomed. Michael Reese is a_ first-class 
hospital with 750 beds and a staff of 2000. Its 
neighborhood has deteriorated until much of it 
is only a slum. The past glories of fine houses 
are forgotten. In this general neighborhood are 
some of the nation’s biggest printing plants, in- 
cluding Cuneo and Donnelly, who print perhaps 
half the magazines and practically all of the 
telephone directories, including New York’s. 





Building Programs 


Michael Reese Hospital has been planning 
since 1945 and expects to build for twenty years. 
Head of the planning staff is Reginald R. Isaacs, 
with Walter Gropius as architectural con- 
sultant. The project proposes to rebuild seven 
square miles under the auspices of the newly 
formed South Side Development Association. 
Negro and white leaders, industrial and labor 
executives and Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen were called in to co-operate. While 
this has the familiar aspect of a Chicago dream, 
it is so truly a necessity that action cannot well 
be delayed. 

The Illinois Institute of Technology will help 
out the Michael Reese program at the extreme 
southwest corner of the area. You can see some 
of its buildings from the trains of the New York 
Central, but they do not appear to differ greatly 
from big brown apartment houses in a drab 
neighborhood. These are the buildings of the 
former Armour Institute, which merged with 
Lewis Institute to form Illinois Tech. Three new 
buildings, as functional as factories of glass and 
steel, have been erected as part of a $17,000,000 
project, which will develop twelve blocks for a 
riew campus. Two dormitories for “mixed” 
occupancy, meaning Negroes and whites, will be 
erected, one for the faculty. 

As in other cities, deterioration of neighbor- 
hoods has been accelerated by the removal of 
the most prosperous residents to outlying areas 
and suburbs. The hunger for green lawns and 
trees, the need for schools away from traflic, 
have developed admirable small towns in the 
environs. Many have taken advantage of the 
lake shore, and Wilmette, Kenilworth, Win- 
netka, Hubbard Woods, Glencoe, Ravinia and 
Highland Park are show places. Lake Forest, 
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Old Water Tower, a city landmark, was important in water system when 
built in 1869, was one of few Near North Side buildings to survive fire of 1871. 


where Chicago millionaires have erected many 
fine country homes, is a village of about 7000. 
Winnetka has become known nationally for its 


progressive school system. Ravinia is the site of 


the Ravinia Festival Concerts, where opera and 
concert music have been held to the highest 
standards. Here, from 1916 to 1931, Louis 
Eckstein developed opera programs in an 
auditorium roofed but open at all sides, so that 
the night songs of the cicada sometimes blended 
with the voices of Bori, Rethberg, Martinelli, 
Johnson, Tito Schipa, Scotti, and others just as 
great, and where Artur Rubinstein once drew an 
audience of 8423. 

Attractive suburbs are not limited to the 
North Shore. Though Chicago is built on the 
flat prairie, its environs have hills and valleys, 
wooded with oak, ash and maple and are adapt- 
able to healthy living. The largest of the com- 
munities, Evanston and Oak Park, each has a 
population of about 70,000, hence they are 
Suburban only from the Chicago point of view. 
Oak Park has many claims to fame: here 
William E. Barton preached while writing his 
studies of Abraham Lincoln, and here Ernest 
Hemingway ran errands for his father, a phy- 
sician. Here Frank Lloyd. Wright lived as a 
young family man and erected his first houses in 
the prairie tradition of long, low roofs. Wright 
houses may be found in several suburbs; the 
Unitarian Church in Oak Park is an example of 
his early way with an auditorium; but although 
Wright is Chicago’s most famous son in archi- 
lecture, no university or mercantile house has 


employed him to give Chicago a monumental 
building. 


The Near North Side 


The Near North Side, between the Chicago 
River and Lincoln Park, is an area of large 
churches, schools, hotels and handsome resi- 
dences, but Clark Street, farther to the west, is 
run-down and needs a coat of paint. At the 
extreme southwest point of the North Side, 
near the confluence of the North Branch, the 


South Branch and the main river, stands the 
huge Merchandise Mart, the second largest 
office building in America, the first being the 
Pentagon in Washington. With a floor area of 
over 3,000,000 square feet it houses a city of 
workers and the Chicago stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and the American 
Broadcasting Co. 

Owned originally by Marshall Field & Co., 
the Merchandise Mart was sold last year to an 
outside syndicate headed by Joseph P. Kennedy, 
of Boston, who has become one of the largest 
real-estate operators in America. 

In this area are the local headquarters of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Holy Name Cathe- 
dral, built of native limestone that looks like old 
parchment, and the residence of Samuel, Cardi- 
nal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. Where the 
Lake curves to the east stand the Drake Hotel 
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Palmer mansion on Lake Shore Drive was first of the “goldfish- 
bowl castles” of original Gold Coast, which has moved farther north. 


and the huge apartment buildings whose win- 
dows command a vista that is unequaled in 
America. 

To the left, as you proceed up Lake Shore 
Drive beyond the Drake, appears the ancient 
gray stone pile in which Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick lived her days as a social leader. The 
original brownstone mansion of Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, the reaper man who became rich 
and powerful because he had the sagacity to 
bring his reaper from Virginia to Chicago, is a 
run-down house in an area gone to Seed, a place 
that would never impréss the passer-by as the 
residence of one of Chicago’s giants. McCor- 
mick used conveyor belts to assemble parts of 
his reapers for mass production in the 1870's, 
long before this was adapted to automobiles. 

The Moody Bible Institute, founded by 
Dwight L. Moody, belongs to this North Side 


Another of Chicago’s largest-in-the-world buildings is the new $22,000,000 post office completed 
in 1934. Near river, it is built over railroad tracks, has roof designed for helicopter landings. 
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They are remembered in Chicago 


George M. Pullman invented sleeping car, 
1864, and gave Chicago a new major industry. 


Samuel Insull’s pyramid of 90 utility holding 
companies fell apart in 1932, ending an era. 


Jane Addams opened Hull House in 1889, be- 


came world-wide leader of social-settlement work. 
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John Peter Altgeld, governor of Illinois, 1892- 
96, stood for people against special privilege. 


Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’?) Thompson 
clowned while Al Capone took the city for a ride. 


Julius Rosenwald gave millions for science, 
education and the “well-being of mankind.” 
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area, and just across the street from the ep. 
trance to Lincoln Park at Clark Street stands 
the Moody Tabernacle, where revivalists preach 
faith and redemption to the erring and the dis. 
heartened. 

North of the river at Michigan Avenue, south 
of the Tribune’s tower, the settlement of Chi- 
cago began. Here stood the original cabin, oc- 
cupied after the American Revolution by Jean 
Baptiste Point du Sable. For almost a century 
legend had it that Du Sable was a Negro, prob- 
ably a runaway slave, anda Santo Domingo man, 
Research by Milo Quaife has revealed that he 
was undoubtedly the son of a Frenchman and a 
Negro woman, a man of fair education, whose 
trading post on the Chicago was so extensive 
that when he sold it in 1800 he had ten farm 
buildings, thirty head of cattle, twenty-eight 
hogs, forty-four hens and a large assortment of 
farm tools. 

He had also raised a family with an 
Indian squaw and married off a daughter to a 
French trader, whose child, born in 1796, ante- 
dates the child of John Kinzie as the first infant 
born in Chicago. However, the plaque com- 
memorating Ellen Kinzie, born 1805, calls her 
the “first white child,” and if pigmentation is 
an issue, that is probably the truth. 

Mail-order houses ought to be as much the 
object of conducted tours as Radio City in New 
York, for the distributing methods of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
Butler Bros. are marvels of modern mercantile 
economy. Rockefeller Foundation has recog- 
nized this by giving $36,000 te the University of 
Chicago to permit Dr. Boris Emmet to study 
the history of mail-order merchandising. Cor- 
porations that move goods valued at billions are 
possibly best studied from blueprints, unless 
you are satisfied to look at miles of desks and 
clerks and filing cabinets, and acres of goods. 
No matter how huge the day’s mail, the test of 
the system lies in the fact that the farmer’s wife 
who sends a money order for a dress or a dia- 
mond ring gets the article by mail within a few 
days. At Ward’s on West Chicago Avenue, 
visitors are more likely to ask to see the spot 
where Sewell Avery, its militant executive, de- 
fied the Army when President Roosevelt or- 
dered the business seized under his war powers 
in a labor dispute. Avery was carried out bodily 
by two soldiers, but his opposition was never 
broken. 


A Baseball Town 


Baseball is a major sport in Chicago even 
though the city hasn’t won a World Series in 
twenty-nine years. The Cubs took the National 
League pennant in 1929, 1932, 1935, 1938 and 
1945, but the White Sox have not led the Amer- 
ican League since 1919. Win or lose, the 
bleachers are jammed when the Cubs play at 
Wrigley Field and the White Sox at Comiskey 
Park. Motorcars bring fans from Joliet, La 
Salle, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, and even from 
more distant towns. Both ball parks increased 
their attendance by over 300,000 last year, 
clocking 1,342,970 at the gates of the National 
League and 988,655 at the American. 

Chicago has put its Al Capones and the liquor 
frontier out of its mind; it is ashamed of that 





lawlessness. Many cringe at violent crimes, and 
the Heirens case has been a great shock, be- 
cause it was not gangsterism, but neuroticism. 
Chicago *is less inclined to condemn sharp 
practices in business, but it still talks about the 
rise and fall of Samuel Insull, the public-utilities 
magnate. He was the promoter who said he 
would make everybody rich if they invested in 
his companies. Many were cleaned out by the 
crash of his utilities, and he was pretty well 
taken to the cleaners too. 

Insull’s social ambitions concentrated on the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, which he took 
over after the Harold McCormicks had tired of 
meeting the annual deficit. He built its big 
forty-six-story building and theater on Madison 
and Wacker Drive, which Editor Henry Justin 
Smith, gazing at it from the other side of the 
river, used to call Insull’s armchair, because of 
its contours. After the crash, prima donnas shed 
tears for lost savings, and said Insull had 
financed the opera with their pay, which was 
amusing, but not quite accurate. No doubt he 
had meant to enrich them too. His crash belongs 
to Chicago’s museum of superlatives. 


Hotel-Theater Now College 


The Chicago Auditorium, a solid pile of rock 
that gives distinction to Michigan Avenue at 
Congress Street, has just been rescued from de- 
struction, planned because it could not pay its 
taxes. Individuals, as usual, put up the money 
when hope was nearly gone. Completed just in 
time for the World’s Fair of 1893, it witnessed 
the social triumphs of Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick and their re- 
splendent era. 

It was at the first ball held there, for the 
World’s Fair, that Mrs. Palmer wore a record- 
breaking outfit, described in contemporary 
prints as “a French conception in tilleul and 
golden yellow, built of soft plain satin and vel- 
vet; high puffed sleeves of golden velvet shaped 
like a calla lily; a loose puff of velvet bordering a 
long train; soft-finish Vandykes, richly em- 
broidered in crystal and gold and dazzlingly 
jeweled, tapering gracefully toward the waist; a 
décolleté corsage elaborately ornamented by 
brilliaat bullion embroidery; diamonds and 
pearls, with a necklace composed of ropes of 
magnificent pearls and a diamond tiara.”’ This 
was during a depression, when soup kitchens 
abounded. 

The Auditorium, combining a hotel, an im- 
mense theater and an office building, is a 
monument of American architecture, built by 
Dankmar Adler and Louis H. Sullivan. It is not 
a skyscraper of steel but a house of solid walls, 
resting on a “floating raft” of steel and stone 
wider than the building itself. 

The Auditorium was the home of the opera 
when Galli-Curci, Mary Garden, Schumann- 
Heink, and Tetrazzini were queens of song. It 
went on the rocks after the opera withdrew its 
patronage. Its hotel, oncé so important that the 
first unit of the present fine Congress Hotel was 
merely “the Annex,” never paid a profit in 
recent decades. Destined for the wreckers, it 
survived the war as a huge municipal canteen, 
with bowling alleys for the G. I.’s in its wonder- 
ful theater: Just when its fortunes seemed at 


They are well-known in Chicago today 


Samuel, Cardinal Stritch heads Chicago 
archdiocese, numbering 1,650,000 Catholics. 


_ At eity desk of Chicago Sun, Marshall Field, 


IV, confers with publisher, Marshall Field, ITI. 


Henry C. Lytton celebrated his 100th birthday 
last July. He founded The Hub store, 1887. 
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Edwin R. Embree, administrator of Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, aims to improve race relations. 


Robert R. McCormick publishes The Chicago 
Tribune, terms it “World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


Sewell Avery, chairman Montgomery Ward, 
defied President’s order to seize company, 1944. 
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ay ‘ lowest ebb, in August, 1946, it was bought for 
: — Roosevelt College for $400,000, plus asdumption 
of back taxes of $1,300,000. Marshall Field, the 











ak , Chee, Rosenwald Fund and other friends con}bined to 
, —: om get the house for Dr. Edward J. Sparlitig. He, 
fh a . ~ originally president of Central Y.M.C.A. Col- 
- a , ia : eral ‘ lege, was dismissed in a fight over policy, 
wi’ oe eG * ~ whereupon fifty-nine of its seventy-five faculty 
. 4 ~~ 
’ members resigned, protesting against alleged 
4 > racial discrimination and curtailmen$ of aca- 
A demic freedom. Roosevelt College wilfraise no 
2 7 barriers 0: race or color. 
* 
re Oxford on the Prairie 
iy & ee . x - _ ~ 
; . ms ie) é Some years ago, when Robert Mayn: 


"come n . *, 


aa 


Hutchins, chancellor of the University of Chie= 


cago, was a little boy in Brooklyn, probably 
Chicago Zoological Park, known familiarly as the Brookfield Zoo, is located in a suburb. Here poring over the first of the “great books,” 


the 1691 specimens seem to roam at will, thanks to the use of up-to-date “natural-habitat” devices. Robinson Crusoe, there stood a nondescript’ 


shanty at the south end of Stagg Field, then 
called Marshall Field in honor of its donor. In 
that shanty Mrs. Murphy served a breakfast of: ; 
coffee and rolls for ten cents. The warmth, the 
intimacy of that old shack have gone these 
many years. Near where it stood is the Univer- 
sity of Chicago laboratory where on Dec. 2, 
1942, for the first time in human history, a self-- ~~’ 
maintaining nuclear chain reaction of atomic ‘*.; 
energy was exploded. There were Dr. Farring- 
ton Daniels, director of the Metallurgical 
Laboratory, Dr. Enrico Fermi, Dr. Walter H. 
Zinn and other scientists, bending over a con- 
trolling device, aware that if they had guessed 
wrong great chunks of the university would be 
blown intorubble. Their experiment worked. The 
laboratory goeson togreater or lesser tasks,order- 
ing a betatron or electron accelerator from Gen- 
eral Electric for a huge amount, and testing four 
goats that survived Bikini for God knows what. 
Architecturally, the University of Chicago is 
<r e , x collegiate Gothic. That movement was born 
ae TA 2 Pit FS ’ here. The founders needed tradition and im- 
Wrigley Field, above, home base for the Cubs, seats 45,000 fans, is located near Lincoln Park at ported it - chai, direct fren Oxfoul. I a 
Clark and Addison. White Sox go to bat in Comiskey Park on South Side, 15 minutes from Loop. stood beside an English novelist, the late Archi- 
bald Marshall; as he caught his first glimpse of 
the University. Except for the absent finials, he 
might have been looking at Oxford’s Magdalen 
tower by the Cherwell River. What we saw was 
Mitchell Tower by the asphalt of 57th Street. 
Amid the architectural opulence, something was 
lacking. “Why didn’t they bring over the 
river?” he asked. 
The cloisters of Hutchinson Hall came from 
Magdalen and the Commons was Christ Church 
Hall, except for the anachronism of John D. 
Rockefeller in oils. Mandell Hall was a bit of 
Merton; Ryerson captured a turret from Brase- 
nose, and the heavy squat towers of Harper 
Memorial were reminders of Christ Church Hall. 
In later buildings, such as the hospital group, 
the tendency to build battlements designed to 
help repel Scottish invaders was modified. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that Chancellor 
Hutchins proposes to erect a new administration 
building in the functional manner, and while it 
will close a gap in the Gothic quadrangles it will 
retain little of the (Continued on Page 61) 













Right, drawbridges over reversed Chicago River 
link North Side to double-decked Wacker 
Drive. Lower Level is a highway for trucks. ~ 


Soldier Field, dedicated to World War I dead, is mammoth horseshoe’ # adium in lakeshore 
Burnham Park. Thousands throng here on summer nights for coticerts — auto races. 
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Daring young men will swing toward these 





daring new patterns by Signet. The 





fun and vitality of the Big Tent have been 





strikingly captured and tamed. 





For youngsters from sixteen to sixty. 





“Saddle-Up”’ inen’‘s toiletries by Signet add 





a dash of vital masculine grooming! 
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Arthur Siegman Inc., 16 E. 34th St. * New York City 











(Continued from Page 58) 
tradition save the gray limestone. 
The University finally has come 
home to the Middle West. 

This man Hutchins might be more 
worth looking at than Rockefeller 
Chapel, if you could get a glimpse 
of him in the quadrangles. Hutchins 
is a tall, wiry man who doesn’t look 
much older than he did in 1929, when, 
at the age of thirty, he gave up being 
dean of Yale’s Law School to become 
president at Chicago. Chicago liked 
young executives— William Rainey 
Harper was a thirty-year-old profes- 
sor of Hebrew at Yale when he ex- 
tracted the first $3,000,000 for the 
new university from the pockets of 
John D. Rockefeller. 


Education’s Gadfly 


Friends of the university are by 
no means agreed on whether Hutch- 
ins is good or bad for it. The board 
of trustees, of which Harold H. 
Swift, alumnus and grandson of the 
pioneer packer, is chairman, stands 
behind him. Hutchins often makes 
sweeping statements, such as declar- 
ing that our educational system “has 
no intelligible organization or pur- 
pose.” 

Wishing to force elementary 
work into the high schools, he an- 
nounced that Chicago would give 
bachelor’s degrees at the end of the 
sophomore year if students met the 
qualifications. Opposition to Hutch- 
ins is not always vocal in the fac- 
ulty—after all, who wants to chal- 
lenge the boss’—but this brought 
out formal protests. The retort of the 
state of New York was to withdraw 


Exhibit of Malvina Hoffman statues interests children at Chicago 
Natural History Museum, to which Marshall Field I gave $10,000,000. 


recognition of the university’s under- 
graduate degrees, if his plan were 
continued. 

Atomic fission seems to have scared 
Hutchins with threats of doom. He 
saw in the bombing of civilians in 
Japan a moral breakdown of Amer- 
ica. He refused to let the public for- 
get about the implications of the 
atomic bomb. “We shall,” he said, 
“forget ourselves into a war one of 
these days.”’ This made him deter- 
mine to devote a year to plans for 
adult education, for if grownups 
won't learn, he said, we’re finished. 
It should be recalled that his prede- 
cessor, Harper, started university 
extension and learning by corres- 
pondence. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
donated the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica to the university—not a set of 


books, but the type, good will and , 


headaches—and William Benton, 
advertising-agency partner of Chester 
A. Bowles, came to streamline its 
organization. Britannica Films is its 
latest adult-educational project. 

Another ‘Chicago idea,” pro- 
moted by Prof. Mortimer Adler and 
backed by Hutchins, is the Great 
Books project. 

Hutchins hopes reading groups 
will disseminate culture, to counter- 
act this intensely practical, voca- 
tional-minded generation. Leaders 
are being trained and will go out 
among the heathen, as do the Gideons 
with their Bibles. Book publishers 
are for it. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica will issue Hutchins’ shelf of the 
100 best books, and men who grew up 
with Eliot’s Five-foot Shelf will won- 
der what’s new. 

















































ON THE MILWAUKEE ROAD’S 


Touralux cars to cut travel costs 
between Chicago—Pacific Northwest 

























HIs summer, the OLymp1AN H1IAWwaTHas will offer a 

new service with a 45 hour schedule between Chicago 
and Seattle. Travel this scenic trail to Yellowstone . . . 
Montana or Washington dude ranches . . . Spokane’s 
lakes and Grand Coulee Dam... Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
the Olympic Peninsula and other Puget Sound attrac- 
tions centering around Seattle and Tacoma. 


All equipment for the new OLymP1an HiawaTaas, 
except the all-room sleeping cars, will be ready for sum- 
mer service. You'll particularly like the Touralux sleep- 
ing cars pictured above which will open a new chapter 
in travel luxury with economy. Among the many other 
new and enjoyable features are larger and more attrac- 
tive facilities for lounging and dining. 


Free Vacation Information 


Write today for literature on vacations in the Northwest 
Wonderland via the OLymp1An H1iawatTHas, new member of 
the Speedliner fleet. Address F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic 
Mgr., The Milwaukee Road, 707 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 
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SLACKS 


Tailored of 
famous fabrics .. . 
with a feeling for 
the importance 

of being casual. 
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CROSS COUNTRY SPORTSWEAR CORP. 


NORTHAMPTON, PA. 
















Landscaped, modern laboratory of Benjamin Electric Company at Des 
Plaines, Illinois, is typical of new plants spreading out in suburban areas, 


Perhaps the biggest surprise ever 
sprung by Robert M. Hutchins 
came when he abolished football. It 
knocked the old grads for a goal. 
Chicago had great football mem- 
ories, built around Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, Walter Eckersall, Walter 
Steffen and Jay Berwanger. It con- 
tributed a huge gate to the con- 
ference games, 

When Hutchins acted, disgruntled 
fans said it was because Chicago 
had lost seven games in a row. But 
obviously it was part of the new 
trend against making circus perform- 
ers out of the immature lads sent to 
school for an education. 

This leads, along a bypath, to that 
other great university, Northwest- 
ern, domiciled in both Evanston and 
Chicago, where scholars and quarter- 
backs mingle in perfect amity. When 
Hutchins abolished football, the de- 
pression was on and both institutions 
had suffered grievous losses in in- 
come. There was talk of merging the 
two, for the welfare of both, and ob- 
viously Chicago would dominate. So 
Hutchins was asked whether, in the 
event of a merger, he would abolish 
Northwestern football. The newsmen 
quoted him as saying, magnani- 
mously, that he would not. 

And that was the last time anyone 
asked such a question. For not long 
after, Northwestern received from 
Walter Patten Murphy, head of the 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., 
director of the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust, wealthy yachtsman 
and a bachelor, an initial gift of 
$6,735,000 for a Technological In- 


stitute, with the result that today 
the rumble of practical machinery 
comes out of a fine, new classical 
building on the elm-shaded campus 
at Evanston. A few years later 
Murphy died and left $25,000,000 
for the Institute. 


Gold-Plated Anniversary 


Within a generation a shower of 
gold has come to Northwestern. It 
is now fifth in endowment, with $62,- 
000,000 crowding the University of 
Chicago’s $70,000,000. -Its capital 
assets were $80,000,000 before the 
last tremor of the business cycle, as 
against a modest $3,000,000 in 1920. 

Franklin B. Snyder, now president 
of Northwestern, has tied breath- 
taking projects to the forthcoming 
celebration of Northwestern’s cente- 


. nary: $100,000,000 for a new institute 


of medical research, $16,800,000 for 
new hospitals. Ten new buildings. 
When the 1946 school year began, 
Northwestern registered 21,901 stu- 
dents; 11,827 were veterans, many 
living in Quofi$et huts on the Evans- 
ton campus. 

There is another factor that made 
Chicago great—the railroads. Some 
of the city planners—Chicago is the 
most planned-for and planned-against 
city on the continent —are critical of 
the crisscross of railroad tracks, 
which interfere with their plans for 
developing self-contained neighbor- 
hoods. They would like to have them 
relocated, a favorite word. But the 
wise men of Chicago take the rail- 
roads as they take the smoke of in- 
dustry, as evidence of prosperity 
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Chicago's original motto.was “a city 
in a garden.” But in a garden no 
wheels turn. 

Railroad passengers, traveling from 
New York to San Francisco, ask: 
“Why are there no transcontinental 
railroads in the United States?” 
Railroad interests, even when in- 
vesting in lines on both sides of the 
Mississippi, find it to their advantage 
to divide control in the middle of the 
continent. Result: until recently 

ingers bound from New York to 
California had to step out at Chicago 
or St. Louis and move their bags into 
another train run by another road. 





Rail Hub and Air Center 


A number of months ago the rail- 
roads announced a great innovation. 
Hereafter transcontinental passen- 
gers would not detrain at Chicago. 
The “through service” was on, but 
not in complete trains. The accom- 
modation has been limited, so far, to 
certain sleeping cars attached to the 
regular trains. More are promised, 
but Chicagoans don’t like to wave 
at trains as they pass by. They ex- 
pect passengers to stop off. 

When aviation developed, some 
jittery officials saw in it the ruin of 
the railroads and, hence, of Chicago. 
The Mayor, the Association of Com- 
merce and the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission studied the situation and 
turned up smiling. Chicago, they 
said, was the center of the continent. 
Every map proved it. Planes would 
start and stop in Chicago. The mayor 
said Chicago would become the air 
center of the world. 


























The 331-foot counter-balanced bridge of the Outer Drive parts and rises 
tolet a loaded freighter pass lakeward through the locks of ‘Chicago River. 


That disposed of the “air prob- 
lem,” but not the problem of: air- 
fields. So far as the airports go, 
Chicago has been like a big lad whose 
coat is out at the elbows. The Munic- 
ipal Airport, at West 63rd Street and 
Cicero Avenue, covers a square mile 
and practically doubled its capacity 
in 1946, with 119,851 planes arriv- 
ing and departing and 2,588,442 
passengers using them. But accom- 
modations have not kept pace with 
this patronage and only now are the 
city authorities and the air lines busy 
with new construction. 

To increase its airport capacity, 
Chicago has acquired from the gov- 
ernment the Douglas airfield at Park 
Ridge, a tract of 1088 acres, even- 
tually to be increased many times. 
Northerly Island, part of the made 
land on which the Century of Prog- 
ress exposition was held, is being 
fashioned into a landing field with 
two runways and here will land a 
passenger shuttle from the Municipal 
Airport. Tied up with the develop- 
ment of airports are the big express 
highways, one of which will run 
northwest and serve as a direct 
route to the Douglas field. In Janu- 
ary work was begun on the Congress 
Street Expressway, which will run 
straight west to the limits of the 
city. Untenanted buildings were 
being wrecked, but as long as the 
housing shortage remains, the city 
will not disturb occupied dwellings 
that stand in the path of the road. 

THE END 
For details about Chicago’s sights and ac- 
tivities, see Facts for Holidays, page 179. 
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In the handsome huts of Beverly Hills we partook of lavish feasts and had an opportunity to watch the colorful movie folk at play. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


by S. J. PERELMAN, With Drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


Please Don’t Give 
Me Nothing To 


Remember You By 


Part II of a Series 


Te . imponderable, as idle as a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean, the 
great airliner hung high in the thin air above 
the Sierra Nevada, its wolfish snout strained 
toward the paling horizon. Twe hundred miles 
away, in the broad plain washed by the Pacific, 
lay its goal, the Athens of the West, the mighty 
citadel which had given the world the double 
feature, the Duplexburger, the motel, the Ham- 
furter, and the shirt’ worn outside the-pants— 


“ 
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the Great. Pueblo, the city of Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels— Los Angeles. Thirty-five 


hundred feet below the plane, two turkey vul- 


tures clung to a snowy crag and picked idly at 
some bones. 

“This sure was a delicious scenario writer,” 
ruminated the elder, stifling a belch. “ You’d 


» have to go all the way to Beverly Hills for one 


like him.” 

“Listen,” said his companion, “that bad I 
don’t need anything.” He turned, peering up 
at the receding roar of motors. “ Well,” he ob- 
served sourly, “there goes the morning flight 
to L. A. Same old cargo of hopheads, hucksters, 
and movie satraps.” 

“Ah, what the hell,” said the first indul- 
gently, “they’re just people.” , 

“So was Dillinger people,” snapped the other. 
“So was Charlie Ponzi. I tell you, it’s to chill 
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the marrow. I wouldn’t eat one of those creeps 
up there if I was starving. I’m not fastidious, 
but you’ve got to draw the line somewhere.” 
And yet, shrewd though his estimate of the 
flagship’s passengers was, the bird was not 
wholly right. For among that raffish, dissolute 
crew speeding toward the sea was one who by 
his very goodness redeemed them all. A simple, 
unpretentious man of a grave but kind]y mien, 
his gaunt profile blended the best features of 
Robinson Jeffers, Lou Tellegen, Pericles, and 
Voltaire. A keen, humorous eye sparkled above 
a seamed cheek which had been tanned a rich 
oleomargarine at the Copacabana and _ the 


‘Stork Club. His loosely woven tweeds were 


worn with all the easy authority of a man ac- 
customed to go into a pawnshop, lay down his 
watch, and take his four dollars home with 
him. As he sat there, relaxed and skyborne, it 
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was the type of subject that would 
have inspired Monet or Whistler to 
reach for his palette—the humble 
dignity of the wayfarer, the pearly 
effulgence of the clouds, the sense 
of perfect equilibrium between man 
and nature. 


In Hollywood, on First Leg 


Nonetheless, under my seemingly 
placid exterior—for let us not dis- 
semble longer, dear reader, it was 
indeed myself I have taken the 
liberty to describe—behind my out- 
wardly cool mask, I say, I was prey 
to a hundred conflicting sensations. 
Hypertension, nausea, anticipation 
of the events in store for me, the dull 
ache of parting with my creditors—a 
host of emotions strove for mastery 
within my breast. In less than an 
hour, I would be in the fabulous film 
colony of Hollywood, on the first leg 
of my journey around the world. 
Soon I would be clasping the flabby 
hands of erstwhile colleagues in 
the movie industry, listening to the 
purr of their ulcers and noting 
with satisfaction their paunches and 
the crow’s-feet around their eyes. 
A wave of nostalgia engulfed me 
as | remembered the decade I had 
spent writing motion pictures; a sus- 
picious moisture, akin to brandy, 
glittered in my orb. What a splendid 
devil-may-care band we had been in 
the thirties, brave lads and lasses 
all—ever ready to cut a competitor’s 
throat or lick a producer’s boot, ever 
eager to conform.our opinions to 
those in authority, ever alert to sell 
out wife, child, and principle to at- 
tain the higher bracket, the fleecier 
polo coat, the more amorous blonde. 
Wave a pay check at us and 
we could turn in our own wheelbase, 
strip ourselves inside out like a 
glove; the most agile, biddable, un- 
blushing set of mercenaries since the 
Hessians. Five years ago, standing 
with one foot on the eastbound Chief, 
I had addressed the small party of 
sycophants come to wish me fare- 
well. ‘ Wild horses,” I had announced 
with slow emphasis, “wild horses 
tied tail to tail, mark you, will never 
drag me back to this leprous, mis- 
begotten kraal. May a trolley car 
grow in my stomach if ever again I 
put foot west of the Great Continen- 
tal Divide.” But here I was, a little 
older, a little grayer, and a little 
poorer; and as the first straggling 
Vineyards of San Bernardino ap- 
peared in the distance, my impa- 


tience grew so acute as to resemble’ 


the effects of Nembutal. 

The plane slid smoothly down the 
asphalt, wheeled, and shuddered to 
a stop. Tom Swift (for it was indeed 
he who had piloted the craft on our 
Perilous transcontinental dash) 
emerged from the cockpit, pulling 


off his helmet and goggles. “ Well, 
fellows, we made it,” he said quietly. 
“Thanks, Tom,” I said. ‘ Roger and 
over.” I descended and stretched, 
drinking in great deep draughts of 
the characteristic Los Angeles morn- 
ing effluvia. 

Outside the terminal, I found 
that influential friends had pro- 
vided me with a taxi which, for a 
trifling sawbuck, bore me to the 
house in suburban Bel-Air I would 
inhabit during my stay. En route, 
I chatted with the isvostchick, a 
strange pinhead with a face like a 
sculpin and a chauffeur’s linen duster, 
who drove at breakneck pace; not 
once did the needle on the speed- 
ometer fall below ten miles an hour. 
I asked if he had ever driven a car 
before. He shook his head. 

“T’m learning, though,” he as- 
sured me, ‘‘I can go around corners 
new. Tomorrow I’m going to take a 
lesson in backing up.”” There was a 
short silence. 

“How long before you get a 
driver’s license?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’ve got plenty of them,” 
he said easily. ‘They give em to you 
here when you buy a car. They do 
that everywhere.” 

“Not in New York they don’t, 
Buster,” I rejoined. 

““New York?” he repeated, puz- 
zled, ‘““where’s that?” I let the con- 
versation languish; I realized with 
overpowering finality that from here 
in I was among alien people. Some- 
how it recalled the remark once 
made to me by the wife of a picture 
producer. A native Angeleno and 
graduate of the Hollywood High 
School, she had never been any- 
where but Palm Springs, Lake Ar- 
rowhead, Tia Juana, and similar 
local flytraps. One rainy day, on a 
bearskin rug before a glowing fire, 
she confessed her profound discon- 
tent, her overwhelming Weltschmerz. 
I suggested that she take a trip 
around the world. 

“Oh, I know,” returned the lady, 
yawning with ennui. ‘But there’s 
so many other places I want to see 


first.” 
Excluding the Sun 


Safely installed in my Mediter- 
ranean palazzo in Bel-Air, I hastily 
boarded the windows to exclude the 
blasted sunshine and telephoned 
Hirschfeld, the artist who was to be 
my traveling companion. He had 
just spent three weeks in San Fran- 
cisco trying to book passage to 
Samoa and was inclined to be 
gloomy. 

“It’s no dice,” he said dejectedly. 
“The next boat doesn’t leave for 
five months. Even if we could get 
there, the only transportation be 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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AMERA 


Brings you the thull of Cue 
ad dimension fuctre taking 


Imagine a fine camera that takes pictures just the way your 


own eyes record an image! Yes! the two matched lenses of the Stereo 
Realist “see” and photograph the third dimension .. . for pictures that 


almost breathe with life-like reality! 


You'll appreciate the beautiful engineering and precision action of this new 
camera... almost as much as you'll thrill to the startlingly real, full-color 
third dimension photographs you'll take so easily! Ask your dealer today 
about this great new camera... at better camera stores everywhere. 


















REALIST VIEWER 


Carefully designed ... exactly built... this 
brilliant new viewer brings your stereo photo- 
graphs to lite with amazing clarity! Featuring 
matched lenses ...two-way optical adjust- 
ments... and improved, built-in illumination 
... the Stereo Realist Viewer is a perfect com- 
plement to the precision-built Realist Camera. 


manufactured by 


DAVID WHITE COMPANY 
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FOR YOUR WEATHER-PROOF WARDROBE 


Ever travel? Do you carry weather insurance? We mean an “In-The- 
Bag”** weather-proof jacket, the patented BANTAMAC tailored, 
wind and water repellent jacket that folds itself into its own self 




















zipper-closed pocket and fits into any pocket like a pair of gloves. 
Wherever you go—however you go—you will always be protected 
if you carry this modern insurance against any weather emergency. 
This light, tightly woven poplin jacket keeps you as comfortable 
as a camp fire. Great for chilly nights too. Every sportsman needs 
this modern weather insurance in his sports wardrobe. Tan or blue. 
At all better stores, $11.95 





When you need double weather-proof protection against the elements 
you need “Umbrella Jacket”* by BANTAMAC. Built right into this 
rugged wind and water repellent outdoor garment is a water-proof 
nylon lining. Like an umbrella, it protects you across your back, 
upper arms and over the shoulders where weather hits you the hardest. 
“Umbrella Jacket” is more than a fine spectator jacket. It’s as much 
of a “must” in your sports wardrobe as a pair of brogues. Its rugged, 
tightly woven poplin resists brush and briars. Roomy comfort is built 
right into it so that you can swing a golf club or an axe with ease. 
But, best of all, when the weather changes you know that you are 
doubly protected by an “umbrella” over your shoulders. In bright 
spring colors. At all better stores, $10.00 and $12.50 





When you slip into “Bren”, the new wind and water repellent gabar- 
dine jacket by BANTAMAC, you’re not only weather-proofed but 
you’re dressed in the smart casual manner of an English squire. 
Notice “Bren’s” longer, individual lines—the collar that hugs the 
neck, the straight cut sleeves. “Bren” has the tailored touch of a 
fine sports coat. In bright spring colors. At all better stores, $11.95 


BANTAMAC 


MARCUS BREIER’S SONS 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **U. 8. Pat. RE 21,184 M. B. SONS, N.Y, 









COCK-O-THE WEATHER 
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The Schuhplattler is a Bavarian dance which has a plot, like a ballet, and glorifies Wadln—the muscles in the calf of a girl’s leg. 


-_ to Munich 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Illustrations by the Author 


HE ELECTRIFIED TRAINS of the Mittenwald- 
bahn that run from Innsbruck to Munich 
now stop a few miles this side of the Bavarian 
border. One gets off the train at the last out- 
post of the French gendarmerie and walks, 
carrying his bag, to the Bavarian border, where 
he and his papers are carefully examined by a 
detachment of American Military Police. 


If you have to travel in this part of Europe, 
take no more with you than you can carry 
comfortably, because the portage may be long. 

The American soldiers here were as neat as if 
waiting to parade. They were pleasant, and 
offered me a seat on a truck to Garmisch-Par- 
tenkirchen. Along the route were signs which 
later I saw along most roads in Germany. The 
biggest of them say, Drive Stowty, DEaTu 1s 
So PERMANENT. 

After I had read these signs for a while, the 
word “so” bothered me as redundant and 
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wasteful of paint. I dropped the matter, how- 
ever, when I recalled an experience I had in 
Los Angeles. I was following a bus on the 
back of which was lettered Tots Bus Makes 
Srops aT Att R.R. Crossines. I thought it 
was redundant too. I was mentally improving 
the lettering to read, “This bus stops at all 
R.R. crossings,” when the bus suddenly stopped 
and I ran into it, doing considerable damage to 
my car. 

There are other signs along the road, with 
the messages chopped up and painted on small 
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The Marien-Platz in the heart of Munich, before the war. The City Hall (center), the monument, and towers of the Frauen-Kirche have survived. 


boards twenty feet apart on the right side of the 
road, the way the ads of a certain shaving-cream 
company are staked out in America. Here the 
signs read: No Can Do— No Can Do—Out oF 
Lnirorm—May Be Roucu ow You. Or, No 
Can Do—No Can Do— Arm Arounp A FRAv- 
LEIN. 

We drove through the villages, and except 
for the U.S. Army truck and these signs, which 
are thick around places like Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, the time might have been long ago and 
in the good days of peace. The old peasants sat 
in front of their houses turning their heads with 
stiff, wooden motions, as they watched the 
passing car. Hay was stacked in the fields, and 
barefoot, well-fed children came home from 
school lugging their books on their backs as 
soldiers carry packs. In these packs are slates 
with wooden frames with a string tied through 
a hole. At the end of the string is a piece of 
cloth with which to clean the slate. On the way 
to and from school this rag swings on its 
string outside the pack. This detail—as every- 
thing else—was exactly as it had been long ago. 

We slowed down for hay wagons. The oxen 
and horses which pulled them appeared well- 
fed, the gear was polished and in order. On 
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the hay sat women with colored kerchiefs 
around their heads. These women were also as 
they had been before, full-breasted, wide-hipped, 
with short muscular legs. The muscles on the 
calf of the leg are the most celebrated part of 
the female form in the mountains of this coun- 
try. The calves must be thick and round and 
solid. They are called Wadln. A girl who has a 
fine pair of Wadln displays them with pride, es- 
pecially during a dance called the Schuhplattler, 
performed at the feasts of the many saints. 


Moment of Happiness 


In my search for signs of happiness on this 
trip, I found the first in Garmisch, where a 
troupe of Schuhplalilers entertained a mixed 
audience of American soldiers and German 
civilians who enjoyed themselves equally well. 

The dancers were two men and a girl. The 
dance, like a ballet, has a plot. The two men are 
jealous of each other. First one dances with 
the girl, then the other. The girl also dances by 
herself, turning like a top, her skirts swirling 
above her knees. One of the partners slaps 
himself on the seat of his leather shorts as the 
girl’s Wadin are revealed, yowls in a tone not 
unlike that of cowboys in America, jumps and 
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smacks the soles of his shoes, and then staggers 
like a large bird that can’t get off the ground. 
He leers, whistles, yodels and kicks the girl’s 
skirts up over her head. She is revealed in 
many white petticoats, and in loose, snow-white 
linen drawers that are tied below the knee with 
a ribbon. But the whole dance is arranged in 
celebration of the muscle between the knee and 
ankle, and the sight of this piano-leg ornament 
sends the male dancers into new convulsions. 
They speed up the tempo in which they hit 
themselves, and gradually advance toward each 
other, with great skill and admirable endurance 
slapping, ina very intricate rhythm, first the sole 
of the left shoe with the right hand, the right 
knee with the left hand, then jumping, with a 
wild yoo-hoo—each slapping the left half of his 
own backside with the left hand, and at the 
same moment the left cheek of his partner's 
face with the right hand. 

This trio, composed of a girl with a most 
extraordinary pair of Wadln, and the two 
partners, as well as the orchestra, had a 
grateful audience. Afterward they sang moun- 
tain songs in which Wadln again were cele- 
brated, and the room was filled with applause 
and demands for encores. 
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The Frauen-Kirche from a different angle, as it looks today. The clocks in the towers still keep time, but the interior of the church is burned out. 
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Rolling along the Bavarian stretch of the 
Mittenwaldbahn, toward Munich, looking out 
of the train windows, I saw nothing changed. 
The mountains recede after an hour, the fields 
widen, and the chickens search in the short 
stubble of fields that have just been cut. 
Others are already cultivated. The fine forests 
stand unharmed. The houses are neat. I was 
surprised how well dressed were the city 
people who were getting aboard the train. The 
children all wore good woolen clothes, and white 
socks. In the compartment with me were the 
only signs of war: two American soldiers who 
had made a tour of the Bavarian lakes and who, 
I knew, had their bicycles in the baggage com- 
partment of the train. 


Remembrance of Things Past 


I have always been happy toarrivein Munich 
and to walk through its lovely streets. I have 
always liked its people. In my childhood I 
found refuge from home there when, once a 
year, a frail, old and sainted aunt, Tante Pegler, 
rescued me from home for several weeks and 
took me with her to Munich. She had a little 
shop in an old house which stood where the 
American Consulate was later located, at 


Lederergasse No. 6. Her husband had left her 
a sound business which she carried on with two 
old employees. Half workroom and half shop, 
the place was filled with the scents of every kind 
of wood, of stains, strong dyes and varnishes— 
and there was always a pot of glue cooking. 
Tante Pegler sold, manufactured and repaired 
bowling equipment, billiard cues, beer faucets, 
wooden mallets for tapping beer barrels, pipe- 
stems and cherry-wood pipes, trapeze bars, 
dumbbells and other gymnasium equipment. 

She had a horse and a polished wagon upon 
which I rode when it went out for deliveries. 
Wherever we went there was a smiling welcome. 
Times were good, and what we delivered, anti- 
cipated like Christmas gifts, was opened by 
people with happy faces. Sitting then next to 
the driver I saw Munich as a place of carefree 
people, as the gayest city I knew. Those were 
the years 1904 to 1906. Munich traffic was con- 
gested even then, and as we slowly went through 
the narrow towers and out through the city’s 
gates, I got to know every street. Toward 
evening I squinted and the street lamps seemed 
to shower gold as Roman candles shower 
sparks, over the magnificent church of the 
Theatine monks, over the old Royal Palace, 
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and the classical facades which King Ludwig 
had brought to his home town and which some- 
how mixed well with the squat architecture of 
the great breweries. In the fronts of solid pri- 
vate houses, one felt a promise of well-being 
and happiness inside. 

As I alighted from the train at Munich now 
I encountered for the first time destruction in a 
place that I had known. Through the immense 
sieve that is now the roof of this station came 
the light of the moon. 

As one walks outside the station building, 
itself a ruin, one experiences emotions he can- 
not identify. It is as if one had lost his arms 
and, as yet unused to his loss, tries to reach for 
something with hands he no longer has. One 
can only stand and look. New avenues of vision 
have been blasted. There to the left where once 
had stood a set of familiar houses there is a 
mountain of rubble. One always went into 
that café, no longer existent, and visited a 
friend in a room now part of the dark sky. 

The colossal, frightening, and sometimes very 
beautiful thing that ruins are, slowly etches 
itself on one’s mind. . . . I stood there expe- 
riencing this awful disaster as if the city still 
were in flames, and I did not know that I was 
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smoking a cigar until.a little boy said, “Good- 
by—pliss giff me der shtump for my vater.” 

I gave him the cigar butt, he nodded his head 
in quick German fashion, said, ‘‘Zank you,” 
and ran away. He looked neat and clean—and 
his white socks faded into the night as he care- 
fully carried the “shtump” home to his father. 

As a correspondent attached to the U. S. 
Army, one telephones the Bavarian Press club 
and is picked up by a jeep. As I waited, I saw 
a row of typical Munich red caps, who were un- 
changed. They are old men with homely, kind 
faces like those of very old, sad hounds. They 
wear long mustaches and, like taxi drivers, 
coachmen and musicians, are a race apart, usu- 
ally more stable in adversity than the citizen 
who has a business and ambition. One of these 
men gave me a moment of cheer. I smiled at 
him and he smiled back. Then, looking into the 
city, he shook his head and, with a gesture of 
disgust, swept his arm over the scene as if he 
were wiping it off a slate. 

“Yes,” he said, “when looking at it in the 
beginning you had to bite your teeth together 
hard so you didn’t cry. But ycu’ll get used to it. 
I got, used to it. I don’t see it any more now.” 

I turned, but the scene was still there, and 
sadness fell on me again. 


Tableau of Defeat 


In thismoment, for the first time, I had tosay 
to myself that they had started it; they had 
done it to others before it was done to them. I 
said it often, after that; it was the only way I 
could steady myself. 

The jeep arrived and we drove through Mu- 
nich. The sign, ‘‘ Drive slowly, death is so per- 
manent,” hung over the main gate on the 
Stachus. Traffic on the main artery, past the 
Marien-Platz, funneled through an ancient 
tower and was congested as always. And while 
bomb destruction had widened other streets it 
had not relieved the traffic situation here at all. 
The immense “Haus der Deutschen Kunst,” 
built by the Fiihrer, which the Munich citizens 
call “The Athenian Railroad Station,” is un- 
chipped. The towers of the Church of Our Lady, 
which are to Munich what the Eiffel Tower is to 
Paris, are also unharmed. The church itself is 
burned out. 

In going about Munich on the second day, I 
found a prevalence of headless statues. In the 
railroad station every statue has lost its head. 
Before the Palace of Justice is another with its 
head gone. The statue of Von Liebig in the 
Maximilians-Platz is decapitated. There was 
the strange beauty of ruins in the mar- 
tial emblems of victory that had fallen off a 
triumphal arch, carelessly put together at the 
base of this monument. It achieved the heroic 
effect that the photographer George Hoynigen- 
Huehne gets with pieces of Greek statuary, frag- 
ments of helmets, broken lances and shields. 

When you visit old friends in Munich they 
are, for a second, so happy to see you that they 
are speechless—and then they look at you, at 
your fat, at your face, at your clothes. Then 
they offer you a chair. They have nothing else 
to offer. They accept what you give them with 
a mixture of gratitude and shame. They look 
at the floor as they tell you that they feel guilty. 
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All those I knew admitted that Germany, or 
rather ‘“‘the Nazis,” had started the war. This 
over with, they look at you again and it is as if 
they were saying, ‘And what are you doing 
here—why did you come to look at us, now?” 

Their eyes fill with tears because some of their 
memories are happy. They sit still as you are 
about to go, and a blank stare comes into their 
eyes. It is as if you had visited a person once 
dear to you who is now in an asylum and no 
longer recognizes you. There is a handshake un- 
believably limp, and you feel as miserable as 
they. 

You would like to say something, but you 
know that whatever you say would sound false; 
and you can’t say it, anyway, because your 
throat is so dry. 

On the third day I didn’t suffer from the 
ruins. I found that, miraculously, all the very 
good and beautiful places in Munich either were 
undamaged or were reparable. I went looking 
for a man whom I remembered as an individual 
of indestructible humor, of courage; a man who 
had managed his life intelligently and had got 
much out of it. I was told that he had never 
joined the Nazis, that he was respected and 
lived in comfort. 

This once-happy man I always think of as 
Rupert von Hentzau, because he possessed all 
the character traits of the heroes in Graustark- 
ian novels. He was a gallant sportsman, his hair 
was black and curly, he drank well, he had been 
always in love. He admired American women 
and did not suffer from the complex of inferiority 
that Germans usually show in the presence of 
the English. He considered and treated them as 
cousins. He had invested money in the United 
States and in South America. He had traveled 
everywhere. During the Nazi regime he had 
spoken with reckless disregard for his safety; 
and, somehow, probably because in the first 
World War he was an ace in Von Richthofen’s 
squadron, he had come through unmolested. 

I found Rupert—as I shall call him—in his 
villa which, built in the style of a castle, on the 
side of a mountain, overlooked a pale blue lake. 
He has left four Irish tweed suits; the jacket of 
each has slits at either side to proclaim the 
wearer a horseman. Proudly he lets you smel! 
the lapel to prove that the cloth is the genuine 
tweed, smoky from peat. There is a tack room 
with a dozen saddles, but in the stable only two 
horses remain. He can’t feed more. He man- 
ages to keep one great Dane and her pups. He 


‘has helped people. He hid a Jewish banker and 


his family and protected them for months, and 
got them into Switzerland in broad daylight in 
their own Maybach-Zeppelin car with all their 
luggage. 

Drawing his portrait as carefully as I can, I 
must stop here and say that I doubt very much 
whether this man would have done that much 
for a poor, cold, shaking Jew who had not pre- 
viously entertained him royally, lent him money, 
and maybe left with him his beautiful Aryan 
mistress. I hoped that there might be some 
bright piece of color in his ménage, something 
like the glow of an orange spotlight on the last 
scene of a Shubert operetta, with the chorus 
raising empty beer mugs and singing a Rath- 
skeller hymn to joy. 
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No. Rupert slapped me on the back as jn 
other days. He offered me the choice of hare, ~ 
wild duck, or capon. The hare, already prop. — 
erly marinated, and the duck were gifts of an — 
American colonel who also regularly brought ~ 
him copies of English and American magazines, _ 
The capon was now just right at the age of eight _ 
months and would be prepared simply, ay; © 
fines herbes. We decided on the capon, and then | 
went into the cellar which, for this time and 
place, was in remarkable condition. He brought 
forth a dusty bottle of the dry St. Catherine 
Hospice steinwein of Wiirzburg, which is liquid 
gold and my favorite wine. Followed by the 
great Dane and her wobbly brood, we walked 
down to a boathouse built out over the lake, its 
upper deck a shaded veranda. The day was 
warm and Rupert, having no ice, tied a string 
to the bottle and let it sink slowly to the bottom 
of the lake. 

On the lake were boats with soldiers which he 
called ‘Tschi Eyes,” and it took me a while to 
get the meaning of that. He wanted to say 
“G. I.’s.” The soldiers came close and waved. 
“They like to hear my Benny Goodman 
records,”’ he said. “I play them down here eve- 
nings.” 

Rupert has arthritis, but he will not give up 
drinking, and the bottle of brandy I brought 
along was emptied after dinner. He wiped his 
forehead continually. His doctor, having been 
a Nazi, is not allowed to practice, and the sub- 
ject of arthritis opened up a long and astound- 
ing discussion of the Reich, Adolf Hitler, and 
the world. 

“The smartest American soldier I have met 
was Patton,” said Rupert. “You can’t be a 
soldier and a democrat. If you try, you defeat 
yourself. The beauty of the military life is that 
it is simple, realistic, and honest. It’s a faith 
like Catholicism—I mean, you know what you 
have to do, and if you believe in it, it works 
beautifully. I mean also, soldiers should run the 
world. The trouble begins when politicians step 
in after the soldiers have finished fighting.” 


Medical Paradox 


“Why can’t my good doctor practice? Be- 
cause he was a Nazi,” Rupert answers himself. 
“Therefore they punish innocent people by let- 
ting loose on them a quack. 

“The military make sense. Patton ran a 
hospital hereabouts, and it functioned beauti- 
fully. He had Nazi doctors because he couldn't 
get any others that were good. If anybody is to 
be locked up, lock up the bad doctors. Anyway, 
the well-being of the population always suffers 
from the false idealism of politicians. The mili- 
tary should have been allowed to deal with the 
Nazis and lock them up, at the beginning. 
They were begging to. 

“Here is another chapter in incompetence. 
Ex-inmates of concentration camps today are 
virtually running the government here. Please 
follow me closely now. What have they done to 
fit them for it? In the early days when anybody 
could have fought (Continued on Page 149) 


He painted all winter wearing gloves. On his 
head he wore an embroidered woolen cloche 
such as Hausfrauen use to keep coffeepots hot 
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Mammoth Cave has two entrances, one natural, the other, man-made. 
Visitors enter the man-made one, called the Frozen Niagara entrance. 


The Snowball Dining Room, a favorite rest stop, gets its name from the 
mass of gypsum balls which forms the ceiling of this underground restaurant. 


lammoth & Man 


Fourth-generation guide has made 10,000 cave tours, discovered new marvels underground 


by KATHARINE BEST 


E DRIVE into Mammoth Cave National 
Park in Kentucky gives no hint of the 
bizarreness to come. The rolling, winding road 
from Cave City in Edmonson County curls 
through the clean greenness. Dogwood, redbud 
and laurel give a showy grace to the tidy wood- 
lands. Mammoth Cave Hotel looms low slung 
and agreeable ahead. White summer cottages 
are sprinkled on the backdrop of trees to the 
left, and cabins, picnic tables, barbecue pits 
blend easily into the hills on the right. There is 
not the slightest hint that beneath this whole- 
some loveliness stretches an enormous and 
grotesque underworld. 
The splendors of Mammoth Cave, which is 
the most splendid of some five hundred caverns 
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located in that part of Kentucky, have fasci- 


.nated plain amateur and fancy professional 


sightseers since 1816, when it was first made a 
public attraction. During some seasons as many 
as 160,000 people have been bedazzled by its still 
unmeasured labyrinths. Even the professional 
rubberneck has been awed by it. “Don’t show 
me anything more,” said a geologist recently, 
“until my adjectives have caught up with me.” 

No record of Mammoth Cave’s sights exists 
except in dry pages of geologic data and in 
rhapsodic amateur paeans beginning, “It is im- 
possible to describe . . .” and ending with 
¢ . inconceivable to the most vivid im- 
agination.” Residents of the Mammoth Cave 
region, an area ten miles in circumference ap- 
proximately midway between Louisville and 
Nashville, are so completely aware of Mam- 
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moth’s scenic blessings, however, that they 
speak of it as if they all were geologists. Some 
300,000,000 years ago, they tell you solemnly, 
as though they had been there, all of-Kentucky 
was covered by a vast, shallow sea. When the 
waters of this prehistoric sea subsided, under- 
ground waters, over incalculable periods of 
time, carved the interlocking corridors and 
chambers of Mammoth Cave. 

Generations of Kentuckians have been drawn 
into the silent, seemingly endless halls of the 
cave. One hundred and fifty miles of corridors, 
on five different levels, subdivided into 325 
known passageways and crisscrossed by three 
rivers, have been discovered, explored, surveyed 
and mapped so far. The highest point of the 
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Booth’s Amphitheatre was named after actor Edwin Booth, who recited 
Hamlet’s soliloquy from a rock ledge here to a group of tourists back in 1872. 


Cave is the Historic Entrance, a mere 118 feet 
below the tableland. The lowest point is Echo 
River, thirty feet deep, 360 feet below the land’s 
surface. 

Visitors to Mammoth Cave meet the guides 
to its mysteries at the Historic Entrance. Here 
is where a guide faves the fifteen or twenty 
people who usually make up his party, and says, 
“Mammoth Cave was discovered in 1799 by a 
hunter named Houchins who was supposed. to 
have entered the cave in pursuit of a wounded 
bear. We'll see a lot more than Houchins ever 
did. Come on.” By the time visitors reach 
Echo River, several miles and four levels farther 
on, they know their guide better than they ever 
learn a travel folder. 

Guides at Mammoth Cave confess a pro- 
found passion for it. Of the eighteen regular 
guides and fourteen assistants, one named Leo 
Hunt probably owns the profoundest passion 
of all. Hunt is a lithe, good-looking, solid 


. young man who has been leading scared, awed 


groups of sight-seers through it since 1928, 
when he was eighteen. He has been there 
longer than any other guide, and they are all 
old hands. 

Once in the Cave, Hunt walked ahead of his 
group briskly, swinging his gasoline lantern so 
it lighted up the shadowy, rocky paths ahead, 
and stopping long enough occasionally for 
visitors te catch up. Eventually he stopped 
with a suddenness which was almost dramatic. 
He waited easily until all his puffing charges 
were circled about him. He swung his lantern 
high, in a wide sweep. “This,” he said-loudly, 


“is Broadway. It’s forty feet high and sixty 
feet wide and it extends for three and a half 
miles.” 

Enormous weird vistas opened up in the light 
of his lantern. A gigantic black hole ahead 
seemed to proclaim the truth of his words. 
Eerie silhouettes came from the ragged walls, 
writhed ominously, then darted back - into 
Stygian safety as the party passed from this 
cavernous hallway into the next. 

“The way I figure it,” Leo told me, suspend- 
ing the official Cave spiel, ‘I must be a fourth- 
generation guide and explorer here. My great- 
grandfather was a Mammoth Cave explorer, 
and my grandfather, my dad and me, we were 
all explorers and guides. 

“All the fellows here are locals and most of 
them are third-generation. This business don’t 
get out of the old families much. Why, back 
about fifteen years ago you could come to 
Mammoth Cave and there’d be my dad and 
me and my uncle and my brother and three 
cousins, all working here. It was like we owned 
the place. Afid that’s not all. My great- 
great-great-grandfather, Archibald Miller, made 
saltpeter down here for gunpowder in the Var 
of 1812. He was the first Cave man in our 
family, I reckon.” 


Lure of the Underground 


The leaching vats and pipe lines and wooden 
troughs used by those old munitions makers are 
still there, a few hundred feet from the Cave’s 
mouth. Leo described them to his listeners in 
twangy, positive tones. He knows every foot of 
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Two eager-eyed visitors, of the more than 160,000 who see the caves 
each year, examine the lamps used to light their way on the trip. 


the mapped and many miles of the unmapped 
tourist routes. He has his favorite spots, the 
great domes and pits which, he told me, excite 
him, and the small crawlways which beckon to 
the explorer in him. 

He was obviously in the world he loved, and 
his excitement was infectious. He paused and 
swung his lantern to the left. “That opening 
over there,”? he: said, pointing to a little hole 
halfway between ceiling and floor, “is the exit 
of the Corkscrew. That’s where we'll end up 
this trip. I’m showing it to you now while 
you're still able to look at it:” 

The crowd laughed. They were his, it seemed, 
and ready for anything. ‘This is a good crowd 
today,” he said. “Sometimes they just don’t 
feel anything. Why, I can stand out there at 
the entrance and turn around toward them and 
tell in a split minute whether I’m going to have 
any fun, but this is a good one today. You can 
tell by the way they laugh. Let’s see what they 
do here.” 

He stopped and threw the lantern light on a 
mineral formation on the great wall high above. 
Manganese and limestone combined to out- 
line a vague figure. ‘See the hen and her nine 
chicks?” he asked, holding his guide stick in 
front of the lantern so that a sharp shadow 
pointed straight at the formation. The crowd 
strained and gaped. 

“Yes,” said a feminine voice, ‘I see them.” 
“TI don’t,” said a man. “I don’t see any- 
thing but the hen. Where are the chicks?” 

Leo grinned. ‘ They’re under the hen’s wings,” 
he said. Everybody (Continued on Page 75) 
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This eroded gypsum formation shaped into 
a wool-like rock mass called the Golden Fleece. 


Guides and visitors imagine Oriental towers in this 


stalagmite grouping. They call it the Hindu Temple. 


Water, dripping through the ages from walls 
and cave ceilings, shaped the Onyx Colonnade. 


Limestone stalactites and stalagmites meet to 
form bars of the cavern called the Lion’s Cage. 


Nature’s whimsy is matched in names given rock 
formations: The Onyx Chamber and St. Peter’s Dome. 


Visitors marvel at this spotlighted drapery 


(Continued from Page 73) laughed again, louder 
this time, the girl with too much imagination 
loudest of all. 

Leo and his charges swung on down Broad- 
way, following the dusty path as it wound 
through the great boulder mounds. “The tem- 
perature down here is always fifty-four degrees,” 
he said. “It’s the same summer or winter. 
We’re 120 feet below the surface now, just about 


a The waters of Crystal Lake, 270 feet beneath 


if 


the earth’s surface, are emerald green. These 
Visitors are looking up at Moonlight Dome. 


below the parking lot outside the hotel. The 
humidity is eighty-four, which is one of the 
reasons you'll be mighty warm before our trip 
is over. But don’t worry. We'll get out alive all 
right.” 

Leo’s effort to frighten his guide-group is a 
holdover from the pre-National Park days, 
when a dozen or more of the most popular route 
miles were strewn with obsiacles. Slimy, slop- 
ing ledges wound up and over dark, ragged pits. 
Muddy paths led almost vertically toward dark, 
shoreless rivers. Sometimes only a single, loose 
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handrailing stood between a slippery footbridge 
and black depths below. The guides in those 
days took a boyish delight in minimizing 
visitors’ chances of coming out of Mammoth 
Cave alive. They even had the co-operation of 
their employers in terrorizing tourists as much 
as possible. ‘“There’s no telling how long this 


trip will take,” they would say. ‘Maybe ten ' 


hours. Maybe twelve. It all depends on whether 
anybody gets lost or hurt or has heart failure.” 

Those days are over. The routes open to the 
public now are as (Continued on Page 94) 
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of rock poetically called the Frozen Niagara. 
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This eroded gypsum formation shaped into 
a wool-like rock mass called the Golden Fleece. 


Limestone stalactites and stalagmites meet to 
form bars of the cavern called the Lion’s Cage. 





(Continued from Page 73) laughed again, louder 
this time, the girl with too much imagination 
loudest of all. 

Leo and his charges swung on down Broad- 
way, following the dusty path as it wound 
through the great boulder mounds. ‘The tem- 
perature down here is always fifty-four degrees,” 
he said. “It’s the same summer or winter. 
We're 120 feet below the surface now, just about 


The waters of Crystal Lake, 270 feet beneath 
the earth’s surface, are emerald green. These 
Visitors are looking up at Moonlight Dome. 


Guides and visitors imagine Oriental towers in this 
stalagmite grouping. They call it the Hindu Temple. 


Nature’s whimsy is matched in names given rock 
formations: The Onyx Chamber and St. Peter’s Dome. 


below the parking lot outside the hotel. The 
humidity is eighty-four, which is one of the 
reasons you'll be mighty warm before our trip 
is over. But don’t worry. We'll get out alive all 
right.” 

Leo’s effort to frighten his guide-group is a 
holdover from the pre-National Park days, 
when a dozen or more of the most popular route 
miles were strewn with obstacles. Slimy, slop- 
ing ledges wound up and over dark, ragged pits. 
Muddy paths led almost vertically toward dark, 
shoreless rivers. Sometimes only a single, loose 
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handrailing stood between a slippery footbridge 
and black depths below. The guides in those 
days took a boyish delight in minimizing 
visitors’ chances of coming out of Mammoth 
Cave alive. They even had the co-operation of 
their employers in terrorizing tourists as much 
as possible. “There’s no telling how long this 
trip will take,” they would say. 
hours. Maybe twelve. It all depends on whether 
anybody gets lost or hurt or has heart failure.” 

Those days are over. The routes open to the 
public now are as (Continued on Page 94) 
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“Maybe ten ‘ 


Water, dripping iscud the ages from walls 
and cave ceilings, shaped the Onyx Colonnade. 


Visitors marvel at this spotlighted drapery 
of rock poetically called the Frozen Niagara. 
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ROYAL HAWAIIAN CLOAKS worn by chieftains for state oc:asions were made of tiny bird feathers fastened to fiber net, required work of generations. 








by MARCIA WILSON 


bea IS PLAYTIME for Americans. Summer 
is the time to get out in the open . . . to 
get out in the sun . . . to get into playclothes 
that are bright, bare and free for action. 
Summer is the time to “go native.” 

In the mild-climate islands of the Pacific 
designers have found inspiration that is a natu- 
ral for American playclothes—a blend of the 
costumes native to the Islands, tempered with 
missionary-imposed modesty. 
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Before the missionaries got to work on Hawaii, 
the islanders lived a simple, seminude and, it 
may be suspected, happy life. Housing was a 
snap. If you didn’t feel up to building a grass 
hut, you could move into a smooth, empty lava 
bubble. Religion was expressed briefly in prayer, 
and at length in sport and feasting. Food was 
to be had for the reaching. 

However, the early islanders were clothes- 
conscious in their own uninhibited way. They 
concentrated on art and design rather than 
“fashion,” on color rather than cover-up. Ha- 
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waiian women spent patient weeks scraping, 
softening, beating and dyeing the fibers from the 
tender inner bark of certain trees. The result 
was pliable, intricately patterned kapa, far finer 
than the crude Samoan tapa cloth which tour- 
ists bring home today. From the kapa they 
made simple wrapped skirts, called pa-us, for 
the women, and malos for the men. For battle and 
state occasions Hawaiian chiefs wore magnili- 
cent cloaks of feathers from the rare o-o and 
iiwi birds. One cloak sometimes represented 
nine generations’ work. (Continued on Page 7) 
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GREAT MOTHER HUBBARDS of printed 
or pure white calico were introduced by 
missionaries for modesty’s sake. Natives 
called them “holokus,” made them 
fashionable with tiny Gibson Girl hats. 








BASIC WARDROBE for native women 
before the missionaries came was wrapped 
skirt called a pa-u. It was made of plain 
or patterned kapa, about a yard wide and 
four yards long, with soft kapa underslip. 


FINE RAINCAPES were fashioned out of 
tough ti leaves fastened individually onto 
fiber net, although not actually water- 
proof. The ti leaves were also used for 
woven sandals, worn to cross lava beds. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, a malo: strip of soft 
kapa a foot wide and about three yards 
long. It went between the legs and was 
knotted with a flourish. Fishermen oil- 
soaked their malos for waterproofing. 


Illustrations by W. David Shaw 
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TRANSITIONAL DRESS is Mother Hub- 
bard made of native kapa. Hawaiians had 
no fabrics, used kapa for floor mats, bed- 
clothes, bandages, walls; cleaned it with 
dew and sun. With care it lasted years. 





STRICTLY FOR GAGS are grass “hula” 
skirts, introduced by early publicity 
agents. Modest girls tied them over the 
big cotton holokus. The ancient hula was 
originally danced in short kapa pa-us. 
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Royal red and yellow stripe together to make a snug, simple sundress and swim suit with elasticized midriffs. Both by Cole of California. 


Hawaii inspires bright, bare, functional playclothes 


Feast-day clothes in Hawaii were as bright 
as the island flowers, and perfectly suited to a 
life which revolved around the sun, rain and sea. 

Then the missionaries came, bringing Christi- 
anity, clothes and the common cold. The 
happy Hawaiians found out about sin. They 
found out that ti leaves were Wrong, and 
drooping calico gowns, stitched flour-bag style, 
were Right. Modesty was the rule. 
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As time went on, the missionary influence 
was somewhat offset by tourists eager to see 
natives who looked like natives. Publicity 
agents imported grass skirts from other islands. 
Natives wore them over Mother Hubbards. 

While “civilization” was putting clothes on 
the Hawaiians, a reverse process was taking 


Photographs by Ernest Kleinberg 
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place in the States. As the idea of exercise-for- 
females gained popularity, women began to toss 
away their whalebones and flannel petticoats. 
Black bloomers and middies were a step toward 
freedom, but it wasn’t until clothes really 
started back toward the native that women 
began to enjoy themselves in outdoor sports. 

On these pages, some original Hawaiian influ- 
ences are traced in modern playclothes. THE END 
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SHARKSKIN BEACHCOAT with yoke and full sleeves was inspired by BACK-WRAP SUNDRESS in Everfast’s dark tapa print bares the shoul- 


billowing holokus or missionary Mother Hubbards. Here it.is worn over 
swim suit of cotton tapa print. Sandals by Mackey. All by Carolyn Schnurer. 


STRAPLESS TWO-PIECE swim suit of kapa- LINED CAPE swings out with full circular cut, was 
minded cotton with matching cape that can inspired by feather cloaks of chiefs. Also worn as 
double as a skirt. By Cole of California. calf-length tie-on skirt. Louella Ballerino design. 


ders, has native look not far removed from pa-u skirts of the Hawaiians. 
By Carolyn Schnurer. Worn with bare legs, Cobblers bare Striptoes sandals. 


DANCE DRESS bright with Polynesian flow- 
ers copied in Everfast cotton from native floral 
designs. One shoulder bare. Junior Formals. 
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The author's yacht, Truant, moored at Portofino. This is the place most wealthy Italians presently prefer for their holidays 
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Voyage of the Lruant 


Mr. and Mrs, Millar sail through Italian waters, where they 


« 


find mine fields dangerous, food abundant but expensive, 


resorts being rebuilt, and the police force still” Bascist 


by GEORGE MILLAR 


Part II 


UROPEAN BOUNDARIES often have a discon- 

Jcerting lack of dignity. I once crawled 
across the frontier between Germany and 
France, and there was not even a fence. I saw 
Germany fade into Luxemburg with nothing 
more formal to mark the transition than the end 
of a potato field that was not even square. I 
bought sausage in a French shop and crossed 
fifteen feet of exceedingly insanitary street to 
buy olives in a Spanish shop. 

But on the Mediterranean: coastline France 
ends and Italy begins with the most mighty 
(and nevertheless inefficient) natural wall -in 
Europe at the point where the Alps run into the 
sea. We left the port of Monte Carlo in a bluster- 
ing east wind, and sailed past this frontier, bound 
for the Italian port of San Remo. While we pre- 
pared-to leave Monte Carlo a titled English- 
woman, occupying with her husband and her 
child a vast black schooner that lay next to us, 
and paying several hundred pounds sterling a 
week for the privilege, told us that Italy- was 
“the best country in postwar Europe.’’ She had 
just returned from there, .in the schooner, which 
she had used for a prolonged shopping trip. 
Her refrigerator was loaded with salami, eggs, 
cheese, fish and meat. This lady was only follow- 
ing the custom of many rich. people on the 
French Riviera, particularly Americans and 
British, who make weekly trips in automobiles 
to buy in San Remo the foodstuffs that are 
introuvables even in such haunts of the wealthy 
as Cannes, Antibes and Monte Carlo. 

Significantly enough, then, we were no sooner 
burying our nose in Italian waters than we 
sighted four small motor trawlers, all of them 
Italian, and all fishing. In our journeyings on 
the French Mediterranean coast we had seen no 
such sight, for the French fishermen, although 
they still dress like fishermen, have become so 
much a part of the overcapitalized local color 
that they prefer to take parties of tourists on 
excursions, or to cook (for tourists) iron bowls 
of bouillabaisse on not-so-deserted beaches. In 
black weather we ran into San Remo harbor, 
battered and smashed by the war, and in this 





harbor we also noticed a difference from France. 
In the smart French port of Antibes, which we 
had recently vacated, only a dozen men had 
been pulling down walls damaged by German 
saboteurs. Here, in San Remo, three hundred 
Italian workmen working as only Italian 
masons can work, were making the harbor new 
again. 

Their zeal made life unpleasant for us. A 
yellowish dust cloud cut our appetites and 
settled foully on our decks. An angry rumble of 
concrete mixers and stone crushers drowned the 
usual noises of a port. 


Bread-and-Cheese Paradise 


Ashore we found shops. better stocked :than 
any in England and France. Fine cheeses, 
Gorgonzola, bel paese, which once were exported 
all over the world, .and in particularly vast 
quantities to Britain, were going moldy for lack 
of customers rich enough to pay for them. In 
France, a sad change from prewar days, we had’ 
found the cheeses tasteless, but here in Italy 
they were as strong and varied as though a war 
had never beeri. Bread was whiter, but cost 
four times what we had paid in Monte Carlo., 

When we first ventured on Italian waters we 
were very conscious of the mines that lay in 
them. We traveled in. short, coastal loops from 
San Remo to Oneglia, from Oneglia to Savona, 
seeking information about the mine fields. This 
information depressed us. The British, senior 
naval power in those waters, swept the French 
coast and certain channels for navigation down 
the coasts of Italy. Then they handed the task 
over to the re-forming Italian‘navy, with a bare 
sufficiency of equipment. The Italian navy-was 
working hard. We came across it in all the 
bigger ports at which we touched, and liked it. 
The sailors were clean and pleasant, the officers 
handsome and urbane. 

We:saw another force in Ttaly which we did 
not like, and that was the police. *For jf; ‘in. 
places, Fascism. has almost ceased to exist in 


Italy, the police system, instituted by Fascism. 


and surprisingly little changed by the demise of 
the power that gave birth to it, continues with 
maddening activity. Generally speaking, a yacht 
Illustrations by W. David Shaw 
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is treated with almost exaggerated kindliness by 
the. customs ‘authorities and harbor police all 
over the world. «Its owners and.crew are trusted 
‘to behave with reasonable honesty. Not so in 
Italy,-where we were obliged in every port at 
the very moment of arrival-and-at no matter 
what inconvenience to ourselves, to answer an 
immense and unvarying questionnaire about 
our boat, ourselves, our mothers, our fathers, 
our grandparents. And at each port, so some of 
the more friendly naval authorities informed us, 
this. precious. information was put into official 
code, and telegraphed to a central headquarters 
in Rome, | 
Oneglia and Savona’ were also dirt¥ and in 
ruins. In the latter, we obtained official charts 
showing. all the mine fields, which extended to a 
point south of Naples. We weré told that so 
many mines have been sown in the Mediter- 
ranean that sweeping them completely is im- 
possible. One hundred years-from today mines 
made between’ 1939 and 1945 will still be seen on 
the surface of the sea and on the rocky beaches. 
Mines take a bit of getting used’ to, and then 
they sink into the background of the jsailor’s 
mind. We found it difficult to keep to the“ swept 
lanes.” After. two or three days of trying. I 
thrust the charts aside. We tried to sail mainly 
in daylight, when we were able to see mines 


floating loose from their ¢ables. Otherwise we- 
sailed right across the mine fields, drawing com-’ 


fort from -the fact. that our hull is of oak, not 
steel, and that we draw’only five feet of water. 
We drew confidence also from the fishermen of 
the Gulf of Genoa, who shot their. trawls uncon- 
cernedly into the mine fields, between the danger 
buoys. : 

The Gulf of Genoa, stormy birthplace of the 


~seamen, has perhaps the worst. reputation of 


that northern coast. It was to teach me that, 


when shorthanded, you should reduce sail - at 


night. 
Savona harbor, -half of it in ruins and: the 


other half s6 crowded with American Liberty 


ships unloading coal and canned food that there 
was no place for our small hull, proved so un- 
comfortable that we upped anchor at three a.m. 
and sailed out into the gulf. There was a light 
wind and we were frothing along with a large 
jib, staysail, mainsail and mizzen all drawing. No 
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sensation, mines or no mines, can be more won- 
derful than this. Italy has abundant electric 
power from the mountains, and all around the 
gulf sparkled the lights of villages. After a few 
hours we raised the biggest clump of lights, 
Genoa. Then without warning, out of a cloud- 
less, moonlit sky and with a high, steady barom- 
eter, a tremendous gust of wind laid us so flat 
that the rigging squealed. Much of the main- 
sail submerged and the port preventer backstay 
carried away. Within five minutes the sea was 
boiling and the wind, like two hard-hitting ten-. 
nis players, struck now from the east, now the 
west. When all sail but the mizzen and a storm 
staysail had been stowed I crawled, numb and 
with bleeding fingers, into our wheelhouse. I 
had had no time to realize it, but the dawn had 


come up while we fought the wind, and Genoa . 


was on the port bow and astonishingly beautiful 
from the sea. Some of her newer buildings stood 
out like white skyscravers, childishly lovable 
against the more educated darkness of the old 
buildings. Behind the town were mountains as 
sharp and as cruel as the sea. We did not put 
in to that magnificent harbor, but continued 
down the coast to Portofino, now perhaps 
the place most rich Italians prefer for their 
holidays. 

At Portofino the sea is a curved horn running 
into the land. The land is steep, with dark brown 
woods and moist vineyards that produce a pale 
golden dry wine, comparable to good French 
white burgundy. The woods occupy one side of 
the horn-shaped harbor, while the other is an 
old quay lined with pastel-shaded dwellings, 
formerly fishermen’s houses. Although their 
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“If the Americans had given the king the slightest assistance,” said Popi, the count who makes champagne, “‘he would 








facades have been preserved, most of them have 
been transformed into luxurious homes. Yachts 
lie on the wooded side, away from the village, 
their sterns attached to a large, jagged rock that 
rises from clear water five fathoms deep up to 
the edge. In the point of the horn ihere are 
scores of fishing boats with curving prows, 
brightly painted in pale blues and scarlet, and 
on land there is a village square (where auto- 
mobiles, even jeeps, are most sensibly pro- 
hibited), with a café, small shops, and four 
restaurants, all with colored awnings and 
tables outside. 

Here we had our first restaurant meal in post- 
war Italy, and it was disappointing, because we 
had been able to buy all that we wanted in the 
shops and had been eating extremely well on our 
boat. We had a bottle of Portofino wine, hors 
d’ oeuvres, with excellent ham, spaghetti cooked 
with butter and garlic, grilled steak, salad, 
fruit. The bill was 1400 lire. The food was sup- 
posed to be of high quality, but tasted poor 
after the restaurants of France and after our 
own home cooking. 


The Voice of the People 


When darkness came, lighted windows (from 
the villas, half hidden in foliage, that are un- 
noticeable during the day) appeared to float in 
the sky above the harbor. Coffee in the café 
was exceptionally good, the women exception- 
ally smart. Soon the other loafers began to talk 
tous. Isabel asked them where they found their 
beautiful sandals. In Capri, they said, but 
everything else came from Milan. They were all 
Milanesi. You could get everything in the world 
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in Milan. At the opera there, they said, the 
women cascaded jewels. Where Parisians have 
good taste, the Milanesi are vulgarly opulent, 
and delight in their vulgarity. They were warm- 
hearted, promiscuous, lovable and they manu- 
factured all manner of things which they offered 
to procure for us. A Fiat automobile? No? A 
Lancia perhaps, for only a million lire? One 
man offered to sell us a power boat that did 
sixty miles an hour. Another had an airplane 
for sale. Another manufactured champagne, 
and would send us a case. 

They still nursed grievances against the 
Americans and the British, because in the 
elections, long since past, King Umberto had 
been sent out of Italy. 

“If the Americans had given the king the 
slightest assistance,” said Popi, the count who 
makes champagne, “he would have got in by 
such a large number of votes that there would 
have been kings in Italy for three generations 
to come.” 

“But the Americans, theoretically at any 
rate, wanted it to be a free expression of the 
people’s will ——”’ 

“Free expression!” cried Popi. “In this 
country an election is a battle of wits and of 
money. The king was outvoted by two centers, 
by Milan and Turin, where even the dead were 
resurrected in order to vote, and where every- 
body who voted against the king voted five of 
six times over. As for the British! If Churchill 
and the Conservatives were only in power We 
should still have our king.” 

“I don’t agree. They also would be pledged to 
democratic elections.” 
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“Democratic fiddlesticks! A disaster for us! 
Can they not see in Washington and Whitehall 
that Italy is a young country and that only a 
few short years ago we were Fascist? How can 
we be democratic in a flash just because they 
could make more airplanes in Bristol and more 
of everything in the United States than the Ger- 
mans could make?” 

The cynical, despairing talk went on around 
the iron table, dotted with minute cups of ex- 
cellent coffee, with ash trays and glasses of 
slrega and French brandy. The windows, float- 
ing mysteriously above the harbor, reflecting 
themselves beside a fishing boat, did not seem 
so desirable. 

We sailed on, down the coast, touching at 
Porto Venere at the mouth of the former great 
naval base of Spezia, at Porto Baratti, and then 
at Giglio, a small fishing port on the island of 
that name. We had a wonderful, sixty-mile sail 
to Giglio through a smooth sea with a steady, 
fresh breeze, so that I was able to lash the wheel 
and lie sun-bathing on the deck beside Isabel, 
who always steers entering and leaving port, but 
seldom otherwise. 

In this tranquil manner, our ship steered 
herself past the Island of Elba, which, because 
of its associations with Napoleon, is often sup- 
posed to be a desolate place. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. If I were ever de- 
feated, I could only hope that my conquerors 
Would exile me in such a paradise. 

The youths of the village were swimming at 
the entrance to Giglio harbor. One of them was 
noticeably plumper than the others and he 
spoke to us when he had shaken the water from 


have got in by such a large number of votes that there would have been kings in Italy for three generations to come.” 





his hair. He was a sergeant in the American 
Army. He told us his story with that candor 
which is charming to us Europeans, and while he 
spoke he kept one hand affectionately on the 
shoulder of a spotty-faced boy who was his 
young brother. 

His father and mother emigrated from Giglio 
to Texas, where he was born, but when he was 
six years old his father had made enough money 
to return to Giglio and build the wonder of the 
place, “that white house on the hill,” and there, 
five years later, he diéd, surrounded by his 
family, his goats, his vineyards. The mother 
remembered America and the different ways of 
life there. Giglio is immensely picturesque and 
immensely squalid. When our sergeant was six- 
teen his mother sent him off to relatives in 
Texas. 


The Backwash of War 


“IT did not want to go,” he told us. But now he 
is grateful to his mother, and in a few months he 
is taking her, with an unmarried sister and the 
brother, back to Texas to live “forever after.” 

I wondered how much Texas had changed 
him, while the poor, grasping, war-vitiated boys 
of Giglio pestered us for money, food, bread, 
tobacco. 

They were scrawny and sharp, and they 
gave nothing away. If one of them so much 
as tied a knot for me he asked for payment be- 
fore I could put my hand in my pocket. 

In the shops there was only wine for sale, 
very good wine. The hotel baked us some 
bread, and we sailed across the mine fields to 
the port of Rome, Civita Vecchia. 
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Civita Vecchia, once a thriving; ugly port, is 
now a shambles of broken stones. To redeem its _ 
ugliness the immortal Michelangelo designed 
the great fort that stood in the harbor, but even 
his fort could not withstand the fury of the 
1943 sky. The streets of Civita Vecchia are 
ankle- (sometimes knee-) deep in dust from 
the ruins, and the people cut their bare toes on 
bomb fragments as they paddle through the 
dust. They have set up their places of business 
in buildings partially open to the wind and rain 
and sun. Troglodytes, dirtier than the miners of 
Belgium, dragged their tired bodies back each 
evening from the tremendous, sad labor of re- 
constructing the harbor that is the mouth of the 
town, the harbor where American Liberty ships 
were unloading cargo after cargo of powdered 
coal. 

One day a robust woman in carpet slippers, a 
black cloth drawn over her head, showed me the 
market. When I saw how little they could buy 
to eat, how they balanced their leisure, entertain- 
ment and small luxuries against the drudgery 
and horror of their work among the ruins, I con- 
ceived a great and lasting admiration for these 
people. The Italian knows so well how to work 
that surely he has a future. 

Our boat is too large to negotiate the yellow 
flood of the Tiber, a river more sacred to me 
than the Thames because of that hero of my 
boyhood, brave Horatius who, as he sheathed 
his good sword and prepared to dive, cried, 
“Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! to whom the Romans 
pray, a Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, take thou 
in charge this day.”” We were obliged to take the 
train, and taking a local train in Italy today can 
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THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE 


be almost as arduous as anything 
that Horatius did in defending the 
bridge against the champions of Lars 
Porsena of Clusium. When transport 
systems twist and rot, transport 
becomes an agony, instead of a con- 
venience, of life. 

We could scarcely see the station 
for poor, tired people who clustered 
on the rails and platforms like flies 
around the eyes and mouth of a 
child asleep-on a Cairo sidewalk. 
Some queued with panting fierce- 
ness to buy their tickets to Rome; 
others queued with more apathy 
before the door marked Donne. Forty 
minutes after we were scheduled to 
leave for Rome one small, wooden 
carriage was shunted into the station. 
According to our different tempera- 
ments (and you can guess what 
chance two British persons had of 
getting seats) we rushed upon the 
carriage and clawed our way through 
its narrow doors. We waited in that 
uncomfortable box for another hour, 
until we were attached to the tail 
of the Genoa express, and rattled 
away toward Rome. Our stance in 
the corridor was unpleasantly near 
the open door of the lavatory, but 
our less squeamish neighbors ob- 
tained amusement from this. 

Now and then some passenger who 
had managed to secure a seat would 
push his way down the corridor to 
the open door, but his arrival there 
was greeted with laughter, since the 
lavatory was very much occupied by 
two young women, a mother with 
her nursing baby, and two elderly 
men. 


Rome Today 


Many Italians, remembering Rome 
under Mussolini, say that today the 
city is a shambles. They are mis- 
taken. Rome, almost unscarred by 
the war, is, and always will be, I 
hope, one of the most beautiful cities 
on earth, This is understood at any 
rate by the Allied soldiery, and Rome 
appeared to us as a vast rest camp 
with a classical background. We had 
arrived there on business, namely to 
persuade the Italian president of an 
international oil company which is 
well-disposed towards my wife, to 
sell us 300 gallons of gasoline for our 
boat. When this had been done, we 
asked the president to find us some- 
thing still rarer than gasoline on the 
white market, a hotel bedroom. The 
president put at our disposition an 
automobile and Count Achille La- 
russa, a most agreeable and energetic 
guide. We sought rooms at the 
Grand Hotel, the Regina and five 
others. Not a room was available. 
American troops and sponsored or- 
ganizations such as air lines and 
UNRRA occupied every decent ho- 
tel in Rome and stretched out requi- 


sitioning fingers to the others, anj 
Rome has more hotels to the squay, 
mile than most capital cities, 4; 
length Larussa took us to a hot¢ 
that the French would label exact), 
“first-grade second-rate.” 
“If I cannot get you a room anj 
bath here you will have to sleep iy 
the street,” he said. “I have a hold 
over the manager of this hotel,” 


The Resurrection of Anzio 


At the desk Count Larussa poured 
out words chosen to impress the 
manager with my importance and 
the implications of my arrival jp 
Rome. The manager, in a neat 
speech, bade me welcome, and hoped 
that my stay would be long and 
profitable. Yet when we asked him 
for a room and bath he was like all 
the others. The only room vacant 
at that time was held for an Amer- 
ican colonel who was due to arrive 
that night. Larussa leaned across 
the counter, took both of the man- 
ager’s hands in his own muscular 
palms, and spoke so quickly that | 
could not understand. We went to 
see the room, which was clean and 
comfortable, although still bearing 
signs of the different armies which 
have occupied Rome. 

“What did you tell the manager?” 
I asked Larussa. 

“We Romans are prone to exag- 
geration. I could never have done 
what I threatened to do to him if he 
failed us. I shall never be able to re- 
ward him as I promised.” 

We passed two days only in Rome, 
and spent over 3000 lire on horse 
carriages (to my way of thinking an 
ideal means of locomotion in a city) 
as well as acquiring sore feet, for we 
go barefoot on our boat and are un- 
used to shoes. It was evening when 
we arrived in Civita Vecchia in the 
oil company’s automobile. Our boat 
was unharmed. Not even a rope had 
been taken from the deck. Next day 
we sailed to Anzio, and there, where 
we had expected the worst of all the 
ruins, we found a sprouting new 
town. 

Because it is a week-end resort for 
rich Romans, plenty of money is 
pouring into the reconstruction of 
Anzio. When we dropped anchor in 
Anzio harbor we were almost com- 
pelled to take tea with a rich Roman 
shopkeeper whose villa was bombed 
before the Anzio landing, then 
shelled by the Allied navies, then 
shelled by the first amphibians t 
land, then fought over by the firs! 
infantry ashore, then shelled and 
later bombed by the Germans. That 
former villa was in process of It 
building, with a fierce dog tethered 
in the half-ruined and windowles 
dining room to keep burglars awa) 
from the fragments of priceless 
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Piazza di Capri, the main square of the village which is the island’s capital. It is 500 feet above the sea. 


tiquities. But in the meantime the 
owner, our host, had built a new 
annex further down the hill, and 
there he held his large tea party. The 
men wore white silk jerkins with 
open collars showing dark hairy 
throats; the women were overdressed 
for the country. Down on the beach 
rusted the hulks of Allied landing 
craft, pierced by German shells or 
shattered by German mines. Tea 
was notable because there was an 
alternative to that beverage, a pale 
golden wine, neither sweet nor dry, 
well iced and poured into large, 
square tumblers. 


Sinister Island 


Our next stop, a short one, was 
made at the convict island of Vento- 
tene. It was nearly night when we 
anchored in a cove on the northern 
coast of the island, but before the 
light went we were able to distin- 
guish the heads of many men, 
watching us. The cliffs were so pre- 
cipitous around our anchorage that 
they lay down to look at us, and all 
that we saw was a line of dots, and, 
in the middle of the line, the figure 
of an angular priest, who talked to 
the heads with such a wealth of ges- 


ture that he appeared to be dancing 
on the cliffs. We were so burdened 
by the sinister atmosphere of that 
place that we could not sleep, and at 
midnight we hauled up our anchor 
and sailed for the lovely island of 
Ischia, where we anchored in the 
main port, the former crater of a 
volcano. 

It was excessively hot. The water 
was covered with Diesel oil, for the 
Italians were in process of taking 
over a large number of high-speed 
air-sea rescue craft from the Royal 
Air Force. The yacht hand on the 
white cutter next to us sang Carmen 
day and night. 

We had been advised to avoid 
Naples, a port famous not only for its 
romantic beauty but also for its dirt 
and the ingenious tricks of the 
thieves that infest it. But, as usually 
happens in life, the most dreaded 
port turned out to be one of our very 
best stops. Instead of continuing 
into the main harbor, in the elbow of 
the bay and under Vesuvius, we 
turned into the small harbor of 
Santa Lucia. The shops were excel- 
lent and even the prices were lower 
than in most other places; and the 
celebrated thieves were apparently 


specializing in taking all that you 
had in the back of your automobile 
while you drove along. 


Beautiful Isle of Capri 


Capri came up, a bold rugged out- 
line fifteen miles distant, as soon as 
we turned out of Santa Lucia harbor. 
We had a stiff head breeze and a 
choppy sea, although the atmos- 
phere was warm. Marina Grande is 
the port of that enchanting island, 
and the harbor: master might have 
been chosen for his charm. Although 
he was obliged to draw from us all 
the usual details for that coded tele- 
gram to Rome, he did so with so 


many elegant protestations of friend-— 


ship and so many exclamations like 
“Welcome, welcome to Capri,” that 
the sting was taken from the tire- 
some rigmarole. We were the first 
yacht out of England to reach the 
island, and the islanders took our 
arrival to be. a sign of returning 
prosperity: Many people have praised 
Capri and I was prepared to dislike 
it. I was wrong. 

Even the air of Capri has a rich, 
vinous quality; the little lanes are 
cleaner, the sea is bluer, your boat 
looks better there, sitting in the 


harbor like a mother duck. We 
walked, that first evening, only as 
far as the villa of Mrs. Harrison 
Williams, a red villa with white 
edging around the classical windows, 
and a handsome garden. 

Next day we took the quiet, 
Swiss-built funicular up the hill to 
Capri itself, and met on the funic- 
ular Hugo Anson, a major with 
whom I had fought in the Libyan 
desert, the son of an Irish nobleman. 
Hugo was a prisoner in Italy, and 
now loves the country so much that 
he will not live in any other. Since 
the war he has married an Italian 
duchess, Nina Badoglio. They spent 
their honeymoon in Capri, and they 
repeatedly return there, to a small 
hotel on the very top of the island 
where they can dine @ deuz on a tiled 
balcony looking over ‘all the world, 
and perhaps believe that they rule 
empires as large as the one that 
Tiberius once governed through 
couriers and flame signals from the 
Villa Jove, a few miles further east. 

In postwar London when I order 
a suit of clothes from the tailor I 
have patronized for years, I am 
obliged to wait some three months 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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“The good citizens hold hoarsely whispered conferences about me. The less inhibited ones burst into shrieks of laughter.” 
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The third of a series of literary appreciations by JEROME WEIDMAN 


VISEE TO MOSCOW 


Alexander Woollcott 


WwW I WAS IN COLLEGE I became acquainted 
with a man who was then paid, indiffer- 
ently, I’m sure, by the board of trustees to teach 
youngsters like myself the ins and outsof English 
literature. Since that time this man has left the 
academic world to its own devices and has be- 
come, at much higher rates, the leading figure 
in a busy little industry that has mushroomed 
up on the American scene since Pearl Harbor. 

You may not even be aware of the existence 
of this industry because, even though its end 
product is spread generously across the pages of 
the nation’s newspapers and magazines, and the 
radio networks are probably its largest and most 
lucrative outlet, most of its practitioners labor 
anonymously. They never maintained in Wash- 
ington a lobby charged with dragging raw-ma- 
terial priorities out of the War Production 
Board and, since V-J Day, they have been envi- 


ably free from labor troubles and the shackles 
of price control. There is no ceiling on their 
product and, so long as the national stomach 
remains strong, no reason to believe that infla- 
tion will affect either their output or their in- 
come. They have a sweet little business. 

It consists of writing those Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving Day proclamations that are read 
on national networks by movie stars, composing 
those invocations to the American spirit that 
appear in the bodies of advertisements devoted 
to more mundane products such as diaper lin- 
ings and gardening tools, and preparing those 
poetic requiems to the memories of departed 
citizens of stature or, anyway, notoriety. 

The surprising feature of this business is not 
its financial take, which is truly staggering, but 


Illustrations by Leonard Lionni : 


the fact that it exists at all. It seems incredible 
that the hard-headed gentlemen who run our 
magazines, radio networks, newspapers, and 
advertising agencies and pay so handsomely for 
these proclamations, prayers, invocations and 
requiems should be content to shell out their 
hard—or at least honestly —earned dollars for a 
piece of goods that is fairly transparent, pat- 
ently shoddy, and lends itself so readily to dupli- 
cation by any bright young lad in their own 
offices who has access to a high-school textbook 
on American history and a Rand McNally map 
of the United States. 

The formula is simple. For the benefit of 
those readers who are dissatisfied with their 
present incomes and would like to cut them- 
selves in on a nice piece of change, I offer it here 
free of charge: begin by a reference or two to the 
“Jittle people” and remember to build this 


From “While Rome Burns” (The Viking Press), copyright 1933, 1934 by Alexander Woollcott. 87 
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“I get into the small, prerevolutionary sleighs of Moscow only 


theme slowly to a mounting cre- 
scendo; work in as many Indian 
names of rivers as space will allow; 
touch lightly on the Kansas wheat 
bending in the wind from the east 
and the Massachusetts corn rustling 
in the breeze from the west; eschew 
the comma and all other punctua- 
tion, but lean heavily on the conjunc- 
tion ‘‘and’’; toss the belching smoke- 
stacks of Pittsburgh into the same 
sentence with the whispering sands of 
Arizona and the clattering tickers of 
Wall Street; mince thoroughly a ran- 
dom selection from the magical gal- 
axy that includes Washington, Jeffer- 
son, the Pilgrim Fathers, Pauls Bun- 
yan and Revere, Johnny Appleseed, 
Lincoln, John Altgeld, and Woodrow 
Wilson; under no circumstances for- 
get to stir briskly with an early 
tamer of the American wilderness, 
any old tamer at all so long as he is 
early and so long as he is not identi- 
fied by anything more than the name 
Jonathan; then season the whole 
thing with liberal doses of four dots 
between broken sentences and the 
frequent use of the word “crucial.” 

Not at all, my dear chap; you're 
more than welcome, I’m sure. A 
word of warning, though. Don’t ex- 
pect to cut into the heavy dough 
with your first attempt. Remember: 
you're coming somewhat late to a 
field that is already densely peopled, 
but don’t be discouraged. Remem- 
ber also that, as of this writing, the 
end is not nearly in sight and, as this 
man who used to teach me English 
literature in college used to say, 
there’s always room for a good man; 
oh, he was quite a phrasemaker. At 
any rate, there was room for him, 
and any place into which he could 
get so much as his big toe is obvi- 
ously the sort of place into which a 
person of normal intelligence should 
have no difficulty moving not only 
all of himself but his entire family, 


his lares and penates, and his stamp 
album as well. 

I tell you all this not only because 
I have a sunny disposition and | like 
to be helpful, but also because | 
want to lay an adequate groundwork 
for a comment that seems pertinent 
to these columns. Back there in 
those days when this acquaintance— 
the fact that our relationship never 
reached the stage known as friend- 
ship leads me now to think more 
highly of the amount of intelligence 
I possessed then— back there in those 
days, then, when he was leading me 
and my classmates through the ins 
and outs of English literature, he 
had an irritating habit of making 
his points by means of illustrations 
drawn from his own experience. 
Since he was not then, and indeed is 
not even now in his days of affluence, 
what might be called the Richard 
Harding Davis type, this habit made 
for rather colorless listening, but I 
do remember one of his points, per- 
haps because he made it so often, 
with irritating clarity. 

“When I travel,” he said in con- 
nection witha discussion of Doughty’s 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, “I never 
write intimate letters. Your friends 
back home are not interested in 
purely personal trivia, how you feel, 
and whom you’ve met. They want to 
know about the place you're visiting. 
I take careful notes on everything ! 
see, scenery, statistics, data about 
food, prices, points of interest, and 
so on, and, when I come to a co?- 
venient stopping place in my jour- 
ney, I sit down and write out a de- 
tailed account from my notes. I send 
this account back home to my sister, 
who has it mimeographed and sends 
copies to all my friends on a list ! 
always leave with her before | de 
part. It is the simplest and the most 
satisfactory way to handle your cor 
respondence while traveling. I cal- 
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with the aid of several panting tovarischchi and a shoehorn.” 


not think of anybody,” he added 
smugly, “who would be bored by a 
letter like that.” 

This closing remark made me feel 
rather sorry for him. Why, without 
the slightest difficulty at all I could 
think of someone who would be bored 
stiff by a letter like that, but I didn’t 
tell him so. After all, I was young and 
I wanted to pass the course. Now 
that I am older, and beyond such 
petty ambitions, I still wouldn’t tell 
him so. It would be a waste of time. 

Anybody who chooses to make his 
living by writing Thanksgiving Day 
proclamations and composing invo- 
cations to the American spirit is ob- 
viously impervious to the dictates of 
good taste. Once, during the early 
and not so bright days of the war, I 
asked an English officer why so many 
of his countrymen did not seem to 
like Sir Bernard Law Montgomery, 
then commanding the Imperial 
Armies of the Nile, later Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, and all 
through the long conflict clearly one 
of the best field officers the Allies 
had. 

“Oh, he’s a brilliant enough gen- 
eral,” my British friend said. ‘But 
he’s always chattering away about 
God. It isn’t done, you know.” 

I did know, although it would not 
have occurred to me to put it with 
such informal succinctness, and I un- 
derstood why I disliked all those 
elaborately adjectival invocations to 
the American spirit. Reading them 
tucked away in the corner of an 
advertisement for diaper linings, or 
hearing them intoned on the ‘radio 
by a Hollywood glamour-puss on 
leave from his million-dollar horse 
operas, is like listening to someone 
chatter away in public, and for a fee, 
about God. It is an invasion of your 
Privacy, an intrusion into the secret 
areas of your heart. I cannot speak 
with authority for others, although I 


am willing to venture a guess, but for 
myself I can say firmly that I resent 
it. My feelings about my God and 
my country are my own affair and I 
want no part of any man who tries 
to make of them either capital or a 
pretty phrase. . 

Such an intruder would obviously 
be the last person in the world to 
understand the charm of a travel 
letter devoid of statistics, and un- 
sullied by descriptions of scenery, 
but crammed to the scuppers with 
purely personal trivia. This vulgarian 
would not have enjoyed the reports 
of Alexander Woollcott, which are 
almost pure trivia and, therefore and 
at least to me, pure joy. For Mr. 
Woollcott understood what my col- 
lege professor did not: that the charm 
of a report of a journey depends on its 
ability to place you, the reader back 
home, into the shoes of the traveler 
out there. All the statistics and scenic 
descriptions in the world won’t move 
you so much as an inch from your 
armchair in Poughkeepsie toward a 
mud hut on the African veld, but a 
casual reference to the head cold the 
author caught because of the poor 
ventilation in that mud hut, or the 
difficulty the writer had with getting 
the natives to keep the starch out of 
his collars when they did his laundry, 
a couple of trivial references like that 
and there you are: no longer in 
Poughkeepsie. 

When you stop to think about it 
for a moment, there are surprisingly 
few people in this rather crowded 
world about whom it can be truly 
said that they need no introduction. 
I doubt that it requires even this 
moment of thought to agree that 
Alexander Woollcott was, and still 
is,a member of this select group. He 
was in his own lifetime a full-fledged 
legend and I have seen no signs, 
since his death, of any diminution of 
his status. 
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He was neither a great man nor a 


great writer, but he knew so many’ 


members of both groups, and they 
seemed so thoroughly to enjoy know- 
ing him, that much of their stature 
has rubbed off on him and, even 
now, you have to look sharp to avoid 
confusing him with them. 

Much space has been devoted to a 
variety of attempts to isolate the 
ingredients of Woollcott’s charm, to 
lay out for inspection the bits and 
pieces that made up the man who 
proved so irresistible to the world’s 
great and near great, and I doubt 
that many people would take it amiss 
if I added here a bit more to that 
already impressive body of words, 
but I knew Mr. Woollcott only 
through his work and my contact 
with him was limited to a single 
encounter, so I will stick to that. It 
was brief, but it strikes me as re- 
vealing. 

I was lunching with a friend, a 
New York publisher, in one of those 
extravagant restaurants that depend 
for their success on the carefully 
nurtured fiction that the patronage 
of the general public is repugnant to 
its owners. At a near-by table a 
world-famous war correspondent, re- 
cently returned from some far corner 
of the troubled world, was holding 
enthralled the dozen or so people who 
had gathered to do him homage and 
pay for his meal. This, so far as I 
was able to gather, consisted of listen- 
ing with open mouths while the war 
correspondent talked his head off. 
Suddenly a short, fat man with thick 
glasses and an untidy dab of mus- 
tache crossed the restaurant. A man 
at the war correspondent’s table 
waved to him. The fat man waddled 
over and sat down in the proffered 
chair. 

*S Watch this, now,” my friend, the 
New York publisher, said to me in a 
guarded tone. “That’s Woollcott.” 

I watched. Everybody at the war 
correspondent’s table except the war 
correspondent himself had turned to- 
ward Woollcott. The war correspond- 
ent raised his voice slightly. He re- 
captured a listener or two, but this 
was not much of a dent in a group of 
twelve or more, and even this minor 
victory proved temporary. Another 
moment and these two had turned 
back to Woollcott. The war corre- 
spondent stopped talking, bit his lip, 
and, with a glare of frustration and 
distaste, attacked the plate of Cher- 
ries Jubilee that, when the check 
came, would set back one of his 
former listeners a cool two and a half 
dollars. The people around the table 
continued to listen to Woollcott, who 
was talking in a voice too low for me 
to hear, as though they had signed 
a pact to memorize his every word 
and gesture for repetition later under 








penalty of some drastic consequence: 
dishonor, perhaps, or even death. I 


have never seen the act of listening } 


so graphically portrayed. I tried 
again to eavesdrop but my chair was 
farthest from the table at which the 
great raconteur was holding his 
chance audience spellbound. My 
friend and host, more fortunate than 
myself in more ways than one, was 
nearer by the width of our own table 
to the source of this verbal wizardry. 
Under the pretense of sipping his 
after-luncheon brandy, he had tipped 
his chair far back and was listening 
hard. 

I leaned forward and tapped him 
on the arm. 

““What’s he saying?” I asked. 

“Sh-h-h!” my friend and host 
said, with an irritated shake of his 
head. “He’s telling them about a 
dream he had last night.” 

There you have it, I think. It was 
Woollcott’s capacity for making of 
the most trivial occurrence—its triv- 
iality was unimportant; the only es- 
sential prerequisite was that it had 
to happen to Woollcott—the stuff 
that has for centuries brought men 
to the bazaar and the campfire of the 
teller of tales; it was this thing—one 
hesitates to give it a more definite 
name—that made the man and, since 
the two were inextricably inter- 
twined, the legend. 

It seems to me that in none of his 
work is this quality more clearly 
demonstrated than in Woollcott’s 
accounts of his journeys. For a man 
whom The New Yorker once de- 
scribed editorially as the greatest 
living exponent of the sagging torso, 
Mr. Woollcott did a good deal of 
moving about across the more un- 
comfortable, even inaccessible, por- 
tions of the earth’s surface. From 
While Rome Burns, that literary 
carpetbag into which he tossed so 
many odds and ends of himself and 
others and managed somehow to 
come up with a book, I have selected 
for reprinting here two short pieces 
that deal with a visit to Moscow 
made in November, 1932. 


An Exotic Figure 


in Moscow 


A warning to Mr. Chesterton that 

he should continue his practice of 

contemplating the Soviet experi- 

ment from the vantage point of 

his home in Top Meadow, Beacons- 
field, Bucks. 


Moscow, Novemser, 1932. 

I am just back from Leningrad and 
the manager of the hotel has gone 
off again with my passport. He will 
brood over it for a week, entering 
all its fascinating vital statistics in a 
series of ledgers and in the process 
discovering—I should think without 
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great surprise—that, although I 
have been away from Moscow three 
whole days, nothing has happened in 
the interval to alter the previously 
noted fact that I was born in Pha- 
lanx, N. J., of all places, on January 
19, 1887. 

It is depressing to contemplate 
the amount of clerical labor and 
white paper which, during the past 
ten years, has been wasted in 
solemnly recording for the police 
archives of various countries a date 
of such scant historical significance. 

There is one aspect of travel in 
the Soviet Union about which no 
one thought to warn me. Of course 
I had heard it would be bitter cold 
and it is true that already Moscow 
is festively mantled in snow. There 
is skating on the ponds which fringe 
the city and the small, prerevolu- 
tionary sleighs (into which I can get 
only with the aid of several panting 
tovarishchi and a shoehorn) are out 
today, busily threading, with gleeful 
urchin impudence, the baffled traffic 
of trucks-and trams. When the cur- 
tain rises even at the pampered Art 
Theater, an arctic blast sweeps out 
over the proletarian audience from 
the drafty reaches of the stage. But 
we don’t call this cold in Quebec. At 
least, it seems no more than chilly 
to one who has ever waited for the 
last trolley on a street corner in Utica, 


N. Y. 

I suppose it will get quite nippy 
in January, but as the citizenry 
has already resorted to fur coats, 
extra sweaters, tippets, mittens 
and ear muffs, I do not see what 
there is left for them to add in the 
event of a really brisk day. 





Then on the eve of sailing I had 
asked an infatuated Communist if, 
in other respects besides tempera- 
ture, I would find traveling in Russia 
uncomfortable. “Certainly not,” he 
replied scornfully, “unless you are 
one of those who attach more impor- 
tance to bugs than to spiritual val- 
ues.” 

Unfortunately it is the bugs that 
attach importance to me, but it 
is only fair to say that after three 
weeks in this large and angry coun- 
try, I have yet to encounter my 
first Russian insect. 

But no one had warned me how 
disconcerting would be the daily ex- 
periences of a fat man in the Soviet 
Union. In this connection it is nec- 
essary for me to intrude upon you 
the fact that your correspondent 
verges on the portly. Therefore, all 
readers who have been envisaging 
him as a young gazelle are in error. 
For candor in this matter, there is 
dignified literary precedent. When 
Mr. Shaw, lying sick in his prime, 
announced that his coffin might at 
least be followed through the streets 
of London by all the animals he had 
never eaten, Mr. Chesterton ven- 
tured to suggest that many humans 
would want to be represented in that 
sad cortege and that he himself 
would be glad to substitute for one 
of the elephants. 

Now every foreigner is used to 
being stared at in Moscow. It is his 
clothes which betray him and it is 
no uncommon thing for him to be 
stopped in the street and asked 
politely, wistfully, even desperately, 
where he got them. But it is my un- 
(Continued on Page 93; 
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“After looking at me meditatively she decided she would like to go to 
New York. ‘I think,’ she said, ‘there must be plenty to eat there.’” 
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LAND WHERE YOU PLEASE, on floats. Man builds his 
airfields near citiés. Nature scatters air harbors in 
wilderness and cities alike. 


UPLAND GAME is nearby, when you fly floats. These 
birds were bagged in New Hampshire a few hours 
after leaving New York City. 


AVERAGE PERSON requires about eight hours of in- 
struction to “solo” a plane like this. Visit a float 
base and find out how easy it is. 


DUCK HUNTERS fly to a blind, drop decoys overboard, 
park plane on shore and are all set to shoot. Col- 
lapsible canoe may be carried along. 


ALL BUT TWO of major U. S. cities are located on water 
areas. Floatplane owners may land downtown, not 
miles outside the city. 
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FLOATS TAKE YOU all the way. Taxi right up to 


NEW WORLD of sport is open to 
you on floats. All the pleasures of 
water—sailing, swimming, cruising, fishing 
and hunting—are combined with all the fun of 
flying. In a floatplane you can pass over clogged traffic 
at a hundred miles per hour to your favorite spots for sport. You can land on a lake 
in the woods or on a river in the heart of a city, and save travel hours for play. 
For America is dotted with lakes and lined with rivers where every stretch 
of water sparkling in the sun is an invitation to stop and visit. And there’s 
always an airport below, for floatplanes land safely on grass, sand or 
even paved runways. 
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equipped with floats. There is probably a float base near you. 
Arrange now for a trial flight. If you already own a 
plane, conversion to floats is quick and simple. To 
know more about this thrilling type of sport, write 


today for Edo’s free booklet “Float Flying.” 
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the front door of a lakeside lodge or camp 
and forget about needing a car. 
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failing and often embarrassing ex- 

i that all Russians, young 
and old, whom I pass on the street 
not only stare but halt in their tracks 
as though astounded and then grin 
from ear to ear. This custom dislo- 
cated almost to disruption one de- 
tachment of the parading workers 
on the anniversary of the revolu- 
tion. The good citizens nudge one 
another and hold hoarsely whispered 
conferences about me. The less in- 
hibited ones burst into shrieks of 
langhter. Of course there be those 
among my friends who would say 
that the man in the street in other 
countries is similarly affected by the 
ight of me and is merely more self- 
controlled. Local commentators are 
inclined to suggest that I owe this 
mild but constant commotion to my 
striking resemblance to the capital- 
ist as he is always pictured in the 
Soviet cartoons. But I myself am 
disposed to ascribe it more simply 
to the fact that in the Soviet Union 
a man of girth is an exotic rarity. 
Falstaff or even Mr. Pickwick, 
astroll on the Nevsky Prospekt, 
would cause as much of a stir as a 
mastodon on Fifth Avenue. And for 
the same reason. 

I do not think I am being either 
fanciful or sententious in associating 
this phenomenon of Soviet behavior 
with the food shortage. The other 
day I was attending a cantata put 
on by the children of the workers in 
a Moscow boot factory. Spindle- 
shanked kids of eight or nine wove 
gravely about the stage all carrying 
red flags and singing what even they 
seemed to regard as somewhat cheer- 
less songs about the importance of 
tractors and the sheer beauty of 
machinery. I fell into conversation 
with a jolly girl of ten who occupied 
the adjoining seat and who was ob- 
viously more entertained by me than 
by the efforts of her schoolfellows up 
on the platform. She improved the 
oceasion by taking a short English 
lesson. How, in America, did one 
say “Papa” and “Mamma”? And 
“Theater”? And “International”? 
And did Americans live in caves or in 
houses? I asked if she would like to 
goto New York and, after looking at 
me. meditatively, she decided she 
would. “I think,” she said, ‘that 
there must be plenty to eat there.” 

Then the other evening while I 
waited on a wind-swept doorstep for 
a friend to pick me up, one of a trio 
of young Communists—a lad of fif- 
teen, perhaps— reached out and pat- 
ted my facade as he passed by. I feel 
sure this was not rudely done at all. 
The grin he gave me over his shoul- 
der as he went on his way was some- 
how both envious and amiable. Not 
fond, exactly, but appreciative. 
that’s the word for it. It was an 
Sppreciative grin. It seemed to say: 

Ah, comrade, what juicy. steaks, 


what mugs of good beer, what 
mounds of lovely golden butter, what 
poods of fine white bread must have 
gone into the making of that!” 

Still, I am afraid Mr. Chesterton 
would better stay at home and think 
ruefully about the Middle Ages. He 
could visit the Soviet Union only at 
the risk of sending the entire popula- 
tion into hysterics. 


The Corporal 


of St.-Aignan 
A parable setting forth one trav- 
eler’s reflections on the vestigial 
remains of inequality which, to 
the loud delight of all conserva- 
tives, one does encounter in the 
Soviet Union. 


- Moscow, Novemser, 1932. 

I have been here long enough to 
learn what the major industry of 
Soviet Russia is. It is printing pic- 
tures of Stalin. You cannot walk ten 
minutes in any direction here with- 
out encountering twenty. His for- 
midable image is so omnipresent as 
to provoke in all naturally mutinous 
hearts an impulse to go out into the 
Red Square, yell, ““ Hurrah for good 
old Trotsky!” and see what happens. 
I myself am half-disposed to make 
this instructive experiment tomor- 
row, and if you do not hear from me 
again, you may assume that I did 
try it. Please see that my first edi- 
tion of David Copperfield is given to 
the Hamilton College library. But 
despite the Kremlin’s impla: able in- 
sistence, the person who has come 
oftenest to my perverse mind since 
I entered the Soviet Union is not 
Stalin, or Lenin, or even Karl Marx, 
but a minor historical figure to whom 
previously I had not given a thought 
in a dozen careless years. I refer to 
the Corporal of St.-Aignan. He is 
one of my favorite characters in un- 
recorded history, and if I give way 
now to a notion to tell his small 
story, it is because it ]ias, in this new 
retrospect, become fraught for me 
with luminous economic significance. 
I should like, if possible, to quiet 
whatever apprehensions may have 
been aroused by that last phrase. It 
is true that the most appalling bird- 
brains are wont after three weeks in 
Moscow to think of themselves as 
authoritative economists. But on 
the boat coming over,. an eminent 
publisher made me promise solemnly, 
over a magnum of champagne, to 
remember that the mere crossing of 
the Soviet frontier would not turn 
me into a Stuart Chase. And even 
without such an injunction, one soon 
learns here to share the local antip- 
athy for sociological globe-trotters 
who, in the morose words of Brother 
Chamberlin of the Christian Science 
Monitor, “bustle into Russia, rush 
through a round of visits to model 
institutions, and bustle out again, 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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MAMMOTH CAVE MAN 
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safe as any village street. Wide, 
much-used paths lead through all 
mapped avenues. Stone or wooden 
stairways connect difficult passage- 
ways. Strong, solid handrails guard 
all ledge routes. Many miles are 
lighted, for safety as well as for spec- 
tacular effect. The thrills of going 
through Mammoth Cave today come 
from geologic splendor, not from fear. 
Leo Hunt was sixteen when he 
first started learning the Cave. ‘My 
dad took me through,” he said. 
They called him Old Schuyler. He 
was a guide and explorer down here 
for thirty years and when he started 
teaching me he said, ‘Leo, you got to 
know every nook, cranny, crevice 
and crawlway in this cave before 
I'll let you take a party through.’ 
It took me two years but I learned.” 
Men and women visitors then 
were issued cave suits, to protect 
their clothing from rips and mud. 
“The ladies got bloomers,” Leo re- 
called, “and how the style changed 
between 1928 and 1932, when the 
issuance of suits was discontinued. 
When I first started guiding, all the 
women pulled their bloomers way 
down over their knees, real modest 
like. But along in the thirties they 
began hikin’ ’em way up, like you 
used to see in the pictures. Now, of 
course, they can go the whole eight 
miles of Trip Number Four in high 
heels and furs if they want to. They 
sure need slacks on this trip, though.” 
The guide system at Mammoth 
Cave has changed, over the years, as 
much as tourist fashions. The Gov- 
ernment began in 1926 to take over 
the area and make it a National 
Park. In July, 1941, the 51,000 acres 
comprising the Park finally came 
under complete Federal control, 
making it, along with Big Bend in 
Texas, one of America’s two newest 
national parks. Between 1816 and 
the end of the Civil War, all Mam- 
moth Cave guides were slaves, daily 
traveling routes so perilous that no 
free man would have contemplated 
such a job. Not far from the mouth 
is the grave of the cave’s first guide 
and explorer, a slave named Stephen 
Bishop. The guides today speak 
gently of Bishop. Only they know 
the dangers he risked every day in 
the unknown darkness. He died in 
1853 at the age of thirty-seven. 


35,000 Miles in the Dark 


With the advent of the Govern- 
ment, the guides came under the 
jurisdiction of Civil Service. Hours, 
wages, uniforms, training and eligi- 
bility became routine. Leo figured 
that in his nineteen years of guiding 
he has made approximately 10,000 


underground trips and walked about 
35,000 miles in the dark. 

As he stood in Booth’s Amphi- 
theatre, so named because the actor 
Edwin Booth recited Hamlet from 
the great rock in 1872, he took g 
kerosene-soaked cotton wad from the 
kit strapped to his belt. He attached 
it to the end of his stick, lighted it, 
and raised it over his shoulder. Hig 
party stood mystified and intent, 
He gave the stick a quick jerk for- 
ward. The flaming rag _ swished 
through the air and landed in a small 
crevice far above his head. “ How in 
heaven’s name did you know that 
hole was there?’’ somebody asked, 
“Oh, you-learn,” he said. And then, 
sotto voce, ‘‘We used to make a lot of 
money in the old days throwing 
these torches. Somebody wouid al- 
ways bet you couldn’t do it a second 
time. We always could. Can’t bet 
any more, though; against the rules,” 


The Valley of Humility 


It’s against the rules now, too, for 
Leo to dress as he pleases. “ We've 
got to buy our uniforms, shirts and 
caps. I need three uniforms and they 
cost forty-five dollars apiece. When 
I start the day, I’ve got to have my 
shoes shined, my uniform pressed 
and my tie tied just so. They give us 
ratings, you know, in Civil Service. 
I’ve never been able to make better 
than Very Good, but I’ve figured it 
out to my own advantage. If I ever 
make Excellent, I might drop back 
and that’s bad. I figure I can hold 
my Very Good forever.” 

Leo’s party was inclined to rate 
him Very Excellent. By the time he 
brought them to a low, ominous 
passageway they were heartily in 
favor of even his puns. ‘‘ We're enter- 
ing the Valley of Humility now,” he 
announced. “You have to stoop to 
conquer.” Then he laughed. “ If you 
don’t stoop you get conked.” They 
laughed with him and followed hap- 
pily at a tortuous half-bend. Pres- 
ently Leo slowed down and whis- 
pered, ‘‘This is usually where some- 
body says, ‘Is this trip really neces- 
sary?’” He waited. Somebody 
said, “Is this trip really necessary?” 
The party giggled. Leo howled. At 
another underground spot, he pointed 
upward and said, “See those little 
stems? They’re stalactites and we 
call them the Ten Commandments 
because they’re all broken.” At stil 
another he knocked an elongated- 
looking beetle off the wall and said, 
“See this cricket. He’s blind and | 
he’s really a katydid. A fellow from 
Milwaukee comes through here every 
summer and collects them.” There 
was a long silence, then somebody 
asked, “He does? Why?” Leo was 
ready. “ He saves the hops for beer. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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The points within the Cave which 
excite Leo are those which excite 
the sight-seer. Grand Central Sta- 
tion—“tracks going in all direc- 
tions,” he said, swinging his lantern 
toward five corridors leading off into 
other high-domed, echoing cham- 
bers. “The Ruins of Karnak,” he 
announced, throwing his light onto 
one of the Cave’s most awesome 
sights, six huge columns, twenty-five 
feet in diameter and more than 
eighty feet high, standing in a great 
semicircle in Mammoth Dome. 
“Bottomless Pit,” he called. “It 
really isn’t bottomless. It’s 105 
feet deep, though.” He tossed a 
flare into the blackness. It fell and 
fell until we could see it no longer. 
“Stephen Bishop crawled out over 
this pit,” said Leo, ‘on a slender 
cedar sapling in 1837. If he hadn’t 
of, we might never have known 
about Echo River, the most exciting 
part of the Cave. You'll see.” 


Cupid’s Underground 


Many place names within the 
Cave honor former guides or former 
owners. There are Ganter’s Avenue, 
Richardson’s Spring, Darnall’s Way, 
Gorin’s Dome, Lively’s Pass, Cha- 
ron’s Cascade, Rapier’s Pit. “A fel- 
low named Rapier fell in here once, 
long ago,”’ said Leo, his lantern mov- 
ing in a semicircle, “so they named 
it after him. It’s just twenty feet 
deep. He wasn’t hurt much. 

“There haven’t been any serious 
accidents since the Government took 
over. Back in the old days there 
were some. My dad was taking a 
party through and two girls slipped 
off a ledge and were killed. That 
can’t happen any more. The only 
time I’ve ever had an accident of 
any kind was when a boy got lost. 
He and his girl had a quarrel and he 
sulked off into a dark corner and she 
didn’t tell me he was missin; until 
we got clean out of the Cave. eI had 
to go back and get him. He was one 
scared young man. He must have 
loved her, though. He married her.” 

The subject of love, when men- 
tioned in Mammoth Cave, brought 
up the subject of Cave weddings. In 
the past forty years, eighteen wed- 
dings have been held there at the 
Bridal Altar, a limestone formation 
suggesting the altar in a church, be- 
cause for one reason or another the 
couples wanted to be married there. 
The firsts Mammoth Cave wedding 
wasentered into by a young man and 
a young widow. She, we were told, had 
promised her husband that if he died 
she would never marry “any other 
man on the face of this earth.” 

Leo next showed us the Consump- 
tive Huts, built in 1842 by a colony 


of tuberculosis victims who thought: 





the pure, oxygenized air of the Caye 
might restore their hoalth. Tyo 
solid stone huts still: :tand, deep 
down in a subterranean é wridor; the 
sites of tent spots, too, ‘a2 still ap. 
parent. “They all died, said Leo, 
“They stayed down heve for ten 
months and every one of%’em died,” 

He led us to an India mummy, 
found on a ledge in 193%, “This old 
boy,” he said, throwing pis light on 
the dismal sight now laigin a show- 
case, “was chipping méhganese or 
something when a bou.ler fell on 
him, hundreds of years ago. Here he 
is, perfectly preserved, ‘but kind of 
smashed up, don’t you think?” 

One of the man-made sights, which 
even Leo likes, is Snowball Dining 
Room. It got its name from the 
gypsum growth resembling thrown 
snowballs on its roof. Here, 267 feet 
under the top of the earth, visitors 
on the all-day, eight-hour tour of 
the Cave relax for a half-hour or so 
and eat lunch. It isan enormousroom 
with long, white dining tables, stzam 
tables, washrooms, telephones and 
a drinking fountain supplying the 
purest water. “This water,” said 
Leo, “comes from the Upside-Down 
Well. The well’s above us, sealed 
in, and the water comes down through 
this pipe. Ripley’s written it up. It’s 
the best water you'll ever taste.” 

Tourists get a thrill in calling their 
families long-distance on the under- 
ground room’s telephone. “It beats 
me,” said Leo. “Imagine wanting to 
telephone from down here.” 

When Leo Hunt reached Echo 
River his voice was full of excite- 
ment. “ We are now on the fifth and 
lowest level of the Cave,” he an- 
nounced. “ This river is so far under- 
ground that no ray of natural light 
has ever penetrated. This is where 
we find the sightless fish and blind, 
albino crickets. This river is thirty 
feet deep in some places. In rainy 
weather it rises six feet in an hour, 
and, boy, is that fast!” 


Through the Keyhole 


Echo River is dark, mysterious. 
The walls pitch vertically into the 
water except at the landing places. 
The blackness is deeper and silence 
more pronounced here than in the 
Cave. We got into a flat-bottomed 
boat, and Leo pulled us through 
black channel after black channel. 

“Look back in there,” commanded 
Leo, pointing into the inky stillness. 
“Well, back in there is Roaring 
River and down Roaring River is the 

eyhole, and through the Keyhole 

ythe New Disegyery.” 

We felt tha @ through the trip 
Tgohad been waitiftg to tell this story. 
‘One day in early October, 1938, 
] + told us, four guides paddled down 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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OUR VACATION LASTED right through the year, with 
color scenes so natural, so breathtakingly true-to-life they 
seem to live and breathe. We've relived our last July trip 
over and over again in wonderful shots like these. 


HUNGRY? See how rich and appetizing everything looks! 
Mercury II gets colors as crisp, vivid and fresh as new 
paint! It’s the first camera especially designed for color, 
gets 36 shots on standard 20-exposure roll! 
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HUSTLE! BUSTLE! Millions of things to do. I captured 
that thrill of departure—every exact detail from the car 
right back to the house. Only Mercury II gives you this 
amazing three-dimensional effect. 


JUNIOR MAKES A BIG SPLASH! Mercury II’s lightning- 
like shutter (speeds up to 1/1000th of a second) stops his 
rapid-action plunge with razor-keen sharpness and accu- 
racy. Even the fine bubbles of spray are frozen into still-life! 


RIGHT IN THE SWING! Marge snapped this one to 
prove you don’t have to be an expert with Mercury II— 
so simple, so fussproof, it’s ready to snap in a flash! It 
makes “professional” shots easy to get without a fumble! 


TRIP’S END! Here’s a scene that steals right into your 
heart. So lifelike you can almost feel that “end-of-vaca- 
tion” contentment! Mercury II portrait shots are always 
true-to-life, rival the finest studio results. 


YOU can swoot coor PHOTOS LIKE A “PRO” QUICK AS A WINK 


MERCURY II 


No fusswork and guesswork! Universal 
designed and built the Mercury II for you, 
the average camera fan who wants better- 
than-average results. No matter what you 
shoot with Mercury II—candid, split-sec- 
ond action, portrait, still-life—you get it 
with a minimum of manipulation and a 
maximum of ease. Foolproof simplicity of 
operation leaves you free to concentrate 
on your subject. Flick your finger, and 


Mercury II does the rest—quick as a wink, 
accurate as only scientific engineering can 
make it! It’s the only camera that gives 
you pictures as sharp and clear as life, 
right out to the edges—and deep into the 
background, for that three-dimensional 
effect! You get more pictures, too—36 
negatives on a standard 35 mm. 20-expo- 
sure roll. See the Mercury II at your deal- 
er’s today. You owe it to your photo-future! 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORPORATION, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HOLLYWOOD 
“World's first super-speed, super-precision minicamera DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR COLOR 
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USE VESTPOK ANY TIME, any place 
to whisk away “between-shaves” 
stubble. Small as a match folder, 
this scientifically designed, preci- 
sion instrument supplements, but 
does not replace, a man’s regular 
razor. Can’t cut, scrape, nick or 
burn. $3.00 with 10 blades of the 
finest razor steel. At your favorite 
store or write us direct: Vestpok 
Division, Ward Machine Co., Inc., 


Dept. H-5, Brockton 64, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 


Roaring River to see if they could 
get through a passageway which had 
always been blocked by swiftly rising 
water. It was the dry season and 
this would be their last chance to get 
through for another year. They 
pushed a boat under the low ceiling 


_of Roaring River, and worked their 


way downstream until the walls 
widened and the roof became higher. 
“T was with Pete Hanson,” said 


. Leo, “and Pete’s dad, Carl, was with 


my cousin Claude. Pete had the 
wide-brimmed straw hat with him he 
always wore on exploring trips. Pete 
figured. if his hat would go through, 
so would he.” 


The New Discovery 


Up through a weirdly shaped, nar- 
row crevice they went, naming it 
Valley of Shadows:as they crawled. 
Then, abruptly, they found them- 
selves among new, unknown cav- 
erns, more beautiful and strange 
than any they had ever seen. Walls 
and ceilings for hundreds of feet were 
glistening white with flaked gypsum, 
and studded with gypsum petals. 
Wide avenues stretched for miles be- 
fore them, filled with fantastic stalac- 
tite and stalagmite formations. 

It was a great day at Mammoth 
Cave wher the four guides, covered 
with mud, bruised, weary and jubi- 
lant, reported their new find, which 


* has since been called New Discovery. 


It will get a new name probably 
when the find is dedicated. 

“That will probably be in 1948,” 
R. Taylor Hoskins, Superintendent 
of Mamnioth Cave Park, told me 


_later. Geological surveys, intricate 


engineering construction and de- 
velopment of protective devices have 
been so curtailed by the war that 
months of work are required within 
New Discovery before the public cen 
safely be admitted. 

Leo alternately glows and chafes 
over the discovery. “I’m mighty re- 
lieved my exploring finally ended up 
with a discovery. My grandfather 
made a discovery down here, and my 
father too. He discovered the con- 
necting passageway between Cathe- 
dral Dome and Thorpe’s Pit. It 
wouldn’t have done for me to fail.” 
Then apparently recalling exploring 
trips he had taken within New Dis- 
covery and how long it may be be- 
fore he gets the ultimate pleasure of 
showing it to his public, he said 
irritably, “I want to start taking 
parties through. There’s no felling 
how many more miles of avenues 
there ‘are down there.” 

We were now negotiating a 
place called Fat Man’s Misery. 
Parties usually’ start out in Fat 
Man’s Misery with a fine disdain for 
its obvious complexities. For 236 





tortuous feet they squirm, grunt and 
wriggle until, hot and red, 
reach the end, acutely uncomfor. 
table. “This is Great Relief Hall,” 
announced Leo cheerily, and the 
party sank on benches with sighs 
and breathy giggles. 

To Leo and the other exploring 
guides of Mammoth Cave, the Cork. 
screw can’t hold a candle to the 
crawlway leading into New Dis 
covery. But to those who make upa 
tourist party, it is the ultimate jp 
self-inflicted torment. From the 
third level of the Cave, the Cork. 
screw convulses upward to the gec- 
ond level for 140 feet. It is a narrow, 
zigzag passage left when huge boul- 
ders fell together during some pre- 
historic geologic breakdown. The 
once jagged edges of these boulders 
have been worn smooth by climbers, 
At some points a climber goes in 
three directions at the same time— 
his arms upward, his torso forward, 
the rest of him dangling downward. 
It hurts, it scares and sometimes it 
stops even the most venturesome. 
Leo squeezed ahead easily while the 
rest of us clawed, panted and pulled 
our slow way behind him. Eventu- 
ally, we came out of its tiny opening 
and stood again in Broadway. 

But Leo’s antics stopped the mo- 
ment the trip was ended. Then he 
became the explorer. Exploring to 
him is a serious business, guiding isa 
duty. “It’s not right to see these 
things by yourself. You want other 
people to see ’em, once you've dis- 
covered ‘em. That’s what makes 
guide work good. My son, though, 
he’s going to be a geologist. Billy 
Frank’s eight now and I’m going to 
see that he goes to college and gets 
to be a geologist. I know the names 
of everything down here and how to 
get to em, but I don’t know the rea- 
sons for em. Billy Frank’s going to 
know this Cave and the reason for 
everything in it.” 


Busman’s Holiday 


Billy Frank has an earlier pleasure 
awaiting him. Leo stopped at His- 
toric Entrance on the way out. In 
the familiar sunshine, which fell on 
conventional footpaths leading up 
commonplace hillsides, he put out his 
lantern. “Yes,” he said, “this was 
a good party today. One of the best. 
Kind of a going-away party, you 
might say. You see, I’m leaving 
tomorrow with my family for 4 
month’s vacation. We're going to 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. 
I’ve never seen Carlsbad and they 
say it’s a mighty pretty cave. | 
reckon in a month I can see a lot of 
it.” THE END 





Information about places to stay and play 
in Mammoth Cave Park in Facts for 
Holidays, page 179. 
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Here's luxury from California, where casual living is she way of life! Thomas Shirts are custom-constructed 
single needle stitched, cut for all-time comfort. Every Thomas Shirt may be worn equally well with or without 


necktie. From $7.50 at better men’s wear counters coast to coast. Thomas Shirt Company, Los Angeles 15. 
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A Cartograph of Thirty-One Famous American Homes by Allen Saalburg 
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gy the United States developed west- 
ward, many of the most famous historic 
houses are located in the East. This perspective 
of the country as viewed from the Atlantic 
Ocean distorts geography to create a more 
graphic historical picture. The homes on the 
cartograph, all open to the public, are among 
the most popular in their respective states. 
The Oldest House, at St. Augustine, Florida, 
dates from the Spanish missionary period of the 
late 16th century. By 1683 William Penn had 
built his Pennsbury Manor, where more than a 
score of treaties with the Indians were signed. 


MASSACHUSETTS —HON TON, 
PAH RAVER E HOUSE, 


In the Rufus Putnam House, the oldest in Ohio 
(1788), simple household paraphernalia of the 
early western settlers seems primitive in com- 
parison with the ingenious devices created by 
Thomas Jefferson only two decades later for 
comfortable living in Monticello. By 1844 
Capt. John Sutter had established the New 
Helvetia settlement in the Sacramento Valley, 
where his famous fort now stands as a museum 
of California pioneer and gold-rush days. 
Throughout the Presidential campaign of 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln’s Springfield home was the 
scene of decisive political conferences. In 1946 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE FRANKEN 
VANIEL WHS TRR DETHPLAGCH 


Franklin Roosevelt’s Hyde Park home was 
opened as a National Historic Site. 

Almost all of the houses exhibit articles used 
by their célebrated residents. On display are 
such varied items as George Washington’s 
swords; the powder flask Gen. Andrew Jackson 
used at New Orleans; the table at which Jef- 
ferson Davis wrote The Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Government; Buffalo Bill’s spurs; the 
oversized rocking chair in which Walt Whitman 
worked on Leaves of Grass. THE END 


For details about the houses on the cartograph, 
see Facts for Holidays, page 179. 
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with a Ranger Reel 

. Precision Built 
and GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE. 


Season after season 
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favorite willbe />* 
your Ranger is" 
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From your very first 
cast, you'll thrill at 
Ranger's smooth 


flowing action. 


Through the years, 
the same reliable 
reel... because it's 
a Ranger, GUARAN- 
TEED FOR LIFE! 
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In Messina, thieves usually pretended to fish near by while their eyes wan. 
dered over our decks. One of us always stood watch with pistol handy, 


VOYAGE OF THE TRUANT 
(Continued from Page 85) 


for delivery. It was Hugo who in- 
troduced me to Alberto, the Capri 
tailor. Alberto has no labor troubles, 
since he and his anemic-looking 
daughter‘do all their own sewing. I 
selected a corduroy material for a 
pair of winter trousers, and was 
measured at 6 p.m. At 10 p.m. of the 
same evening Alberto thrust a screen 
around me in his dark little shop and 
gave me the first fitting, and the fol- 
lowing day at 9 a.m. the trousers 
were delivered; they were perfectly 
made. The same applies to the 
women’s sandals, made on classical 
models, with one thong coming up 
between the big and the second toe. 
There are many shops which make 
these in Capri, and to me they are 
more beauti/ul than any other san- 
dals in the world. 


Haircut, With Music 


We stayed nine days in Capri, and 
accomplished much work on our 
boat as well as going to many of the 
usual things on the island and meet- 
ing many people. The American Air 
Force for a time used most of the 
townas a rest camp, but now it occu- 
pies only the two best hotels, and the 
flow of cosmopolitans and dreamers, 
poules de luxes and tricheurs, is re- 
turning to that classical soil, en- 
riched by more than 2000 years of 
almost continuous dissipation and 
civilized talk. 

The Capri post office is like a 
bank and the man behind the coun- 
ter has a learried face and stamps 
your letters as though he were study- 
ing ancient manuscripts. 

I had my hair cut while a French 


tenor, with operatic qualifications 
and a rich wife, sang lustily in the 
next chair. The Capri barber, in- 
stead of circling round the chair, 
stands still and whirls chair and 
customer, so that one moment the 
tenor was singing down my throat 
and a copious spray of saliva hit my 
face, and the next moment I felt it 
on the back of my head. 


Stage Setting 


We marketed in the evening, like 
everybody else, for Capri, apart 
from its good wine, is dependent on 
the steamer from Naples which ar- 
rives daily at 7 p.m. After marketing 
we went each evening to the Café 
Vuotto, to look each evening at the 
same people. 

Vuotto’s was always crowded, and § 
it spread over half the ground space 
of the Piazza Umberto. When you 
drank there (and the drinks were 
good) you felt that you were on the 
stage, that the orchestra was finish- 
ing the overture, and that you would 
be expected to burst into an aria. 

Two pretty girls with their hair 
done up over pads were usually 
there; an artist in tight trousers 
down to the knee, her hair done in 
equally self-conscious rat’s-tails; two 
brothers with soft eyes and curly 
brown hair, making assignations 
with every vulnerable woman in the 
café, and loudly comparing notes 
after each success; two Swiss women, 
much heavier than the Italian 
women, with bleached hair and tet- 
der skins that blushed easily; a tall 
Italian who looked like an Indian, 
very handsome, with hair that had 
receded until his forehead was mag- 
nificent. There was an English poet 
who had not yet published a poet! 
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because he belonged-to the “only-a- 
masterpiece” school, but who drank 
at Vuotto’s cinzanno after cinzanno, 
ate rognons saulés au madere, drank 
strega after strega, and spouted hex- 
ameter after hexameter. There was 
aquiet, mousy young man, an albino, 
who, each evening, drank a long, 
messy, chocolate-and-cream drink, 
who wore city clothes in that place of 
artistic and smart disarray, and who, 
each evening, was joined by two very 
beautiful young women, the very 
reverse of mousy, whose relation- 
ship to him had never been deter- 
mined, although it was constantly 
pondered. There were two nice 
young Americans with what snobs 
would call “ well-bred”’ features. One 
of them evidently broadcast from 
the Rome station. He: was a little 
excited one evening, and kept re- 
peating loudly, “They think -they 
can drag me away from Capri, but it 
won't be for long.”” He drove down 
to the boat, not in one of the jeeps 
which, unfortunately, have been in- 
troduced for the rest camps, but in 
a horse-drawn carriage, straw-colored, 
with a number on it, a feed bucket 
swinging below the axle, and a rakish 
bay with black-and-yellow plume 
erect between his ears and yellow 
ribbons floating from his harness. 
“T'll be back,” shouted the young 
American, and all the crowd on 
Vuotto’s terrace nodded understand- 


ingly. 
Bay of Naples Picnic 


And then, of course, there was a 
man with a very long string of names, 
who was usually known as Lupo. 
Lupo had a great deal of money, and 
the people who stayed with him and 
with whom he mixed were what he 
called “my own sort,” and all 
Italians. He also had a very fine 
six-meter racing yacht, and he was 
kind enough to invite us on board 
for “a day’s sailing.” While we 
sailed, Lupo, possessor of an old title 
and a new fortune, played the old 
game of making love to somebody 


§ else's wife. He sat in the small, rear 


cockpit with one hand on the tiller 
and the other on the lady, and his 
boat performed spirited arabesques 
all over the Bay of Naples, the crew 
trimming the sails to suit the vagar- 
ies of their master’s helmsmanship. 
When we had bathed, the crew were 
ordered to produce from the bilges 
hot Neapolitan hors d’oeuvres in 
vacuum containers, and bottles‘ of 
champagne packed in ice. When 
these good things had been con- 
sumed, Lupo abandoned love-mak- 
ing temporarily in favor of luncheon, 
and swept his yacht into the harbor 


of Marina Grande with reckless skill. 


ore we sat. down to luncheon, 


twenty-two of us, and were waited 


on by black-clothed men in starched 
white gloves.and patent leatherlike 
ballet dancer’s shoes. There was pasta 
to eat, and I noticed with hor- 
rified admiration that all the men 
who were making polished love to 
other men’s wives ate pasia as 
heartily as did the other men’s wives. 
There was talk of money-making in 
Milan, of new automobiles, of Paris, 
of race horses and the prices being 
paid in America for Italian stallions 
and of the Rome Polo Club. 
A Plague of Flies 

After luncheon we were obliged by 
good manners to sit interminably in 
a stuffy salon while our fellow guests 
ruminatively and affectionately di- 
gested. When we left this atmosphere 
we could scarcely believe that out- 
side the house there was still the 
beauty of Capri. My father used to 
tel! me, ‘It is a mistake to know the 
inmates of houses: it spoils the 
houses.” But then my father was an 
architect and a perfectionist. 

On our last night in Capri our 
troubles began. The barometer 
dropped sharply. During the night 
a gale raged and tore our stern warps 
from the quay, so that we swung 
dizzily on our anchor in the center of 
the harbor while the first rain Capri 
had felt in nine months lashed the 
water. 

The sea was no longer blue. We 
rolled horribly in the swell as we 
sailed to the south. The wind fell, 
the swell increased, and we started 
an engine. This is the kind of 
weather that is hateful in the Migs 
iterranean. 

We were some thirty miles from 
the shore, passing wide outside the 
Gulf of Salerno, when a strange 


‘thing happened. Our boat began to 


be infested with flies. They appeared 
to be ordinary houseflies. Although 
we slaughtered them with insecti- 
cide and flyswatters they became 
ever more numerous, so that we felt 
that they might become dangerous. 
Would the flies increase in number 
until our rigging, our faces, our sails 
were black with their loathsome 
blackness? They did not. They be- 
gan to diminish, and soon we were 
left with only cadavers and wounded 
survivors. We never saw a fly arrive, 
never saw one depart. Can a fly fly 
thirty miles across the sea? For all 
that I know, it can fly one hundred. 
When we reached Porto Palinuro, 
our shelter for the night, I went be- 
low and looked up the fly in my en- 
cyclopedia. I learned all about the 
fly’s proboscis, but nothing of its 
whims of flight, or range of action. 

Next day we sailed for the smok- 
ing, volcanic island of Stromboli, in 
the Lipari group,. but the southwest 
wind upset our plan, blowing with 
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IN BEAUTY, 
_ FEATURES, 
and PERFORMANCE... 


The sensation of 1947! New from tip to tip . . . with smart, graceful 
lines and rich color combinations such as you've never seen before. 
Positive shock absorbing double-spring cushion front fork . . . gleaming 
chrome finish air-style design headlight with “road-focus” beam .. . 
auto-type rear reflector with permanent shockproof mounting . . . 
airline style pedal crank and drive assembly . . . 
of other exciting new features. See your dealer 
or write for illustrated folder. 


Insist on a Monark... the 
world’s finest bike. For 
sale by leading stores 
everywhere. 
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MONARK SILVER KING, INC. 


6501 WEST GRAND AVE., DEPT. A-21 
CHICAGO 35, U.S.A. 


CREATORS OF THE FAMOUS ALUMINUM SILVER KING 
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such intensity that we were obliged 
to head for an islet called Cirella, 
behind which, said our Admiralty 
pilot, ‘small craft with local knowl- 
edge occasionally ‘ride out gales.” 

The island is a lump of rock, 
perhaps half a mile long and rather 
longer than its width. We were 
supposed to shelter between it and 
the shore of the mainland; it was 
true that the island afforded some 
shelter from the wind, but the sea, 
urged on by some local current, 
swept round the islet and made an 
inferno of the channel. Isabel, who 
had been very seasick, refused to re- 
main on board. 


Fascist Slogans, Wretched Food 


We dropped two anchors, locked 
up, and made for the mainland in the 
dinghy. Despite a heavy surf, we 
managed to land. We decided to make 
for a town one mile distant, the 
town of Diamante (named after 
the diamond because its white walls 
shine out as a notable landmark for 
seamen). As we drew near the town 
the falseness of that glittering dis- 
tant facade became evident. It was 
a squalid little place, with unkempt 
and outwardly bestial inhabitants. 

The disordered streets were plas- 
tered with notices such as, ‘Out of 
Bounds to all Allied Personnel,” 
which conjured up medical journals 
and vague horrors. Fascist slogans 
had not been erased from the walls, 
except here and there by time and 
weather. At the far end of the place 
we found a stone building with 
the words Albergo and Ristorante 
splashed in black paint on its gray 
walls. The entrance was large, and 
concreted like the entrance to a fort 
in the Maginot Line, and it led to a 
square space which mounted from 
the ground floor to the roof without 
diminishing in size, and around 
which the dirty concrete stairs 
climbed. The “hotel’’ was one tloor 
up. A tousled beldame showed us a 
bedroom with a window looking 
straight out over the roaring sea. 
The room was large and bare, con- 
taining only an immense wardrobe 
and two small beds. I told the land- 
lady that we were starving, and 
would buy the best and most copi- 
ous meal that Diamante could offer. 
The “ristorante’”’ was also a garage, 
although there was no automobile 
there. The meal was wretchedly un- 
satisfactory and should have been 
cheaper. Poor Diamante was badly 
fed. Supplies were not arriving there, 
although streamlined electric trains 
passed through its station almost 
hourly. Now we understood the 
ri¢hnesses of San Remo and Porto- 
fino, of Rome and Naples; the food 
of Italy was not distributed to the 
poor places, 


There were no blankets on our 
beds, but only rough sheets, Our 
qualms regarding the uninvited bed. 
fellows to be feared in such a plage 
were not groundless, and even g, | 
treme fatigue could not bring 
We left Diamante at dawn, bought 
wine, eggs, olives and tomatoes from 
peasants, and managed to launch 


our dinghy through the surf at the 6% ; 


third attempt. The yacht was stijj 
performing acrobatics, and the 
weather showed no signs of improye. 
ment. We had‘seen what man could 
offer, now we would try nature, We 
took food, drink and bedding to the 
island. It was a stony place, partly 
covered with scrub and with rushes, 
an Italian desert island. The other 
inhabitants were lizards, smal! snakes, 
a pair of sea hawks, and a colony of 
red ants. We passed the day en 
deavoring to wash the stains of Dia- 
mante from our bodies in warm pool 
of salt water, formed by the flying: 
spray trapped in the rocks. That 
night we were driven back to our 
boat by repeated heavy showers of 
rain, and by the attacks of mosqui- 
toes so fierce and poisonous that our 
faces were swollen for days. 

We sailed down a weird coastline 
from the the island of Cirella. A tor- 
mented coastline with high mountain 
ridges cut repeatedly by those dry 
and ugly watercourses called (orrenti 
which are no more than overlarge 
gutters to take the water from the 
melting snows safely but wastefully 
to the sea. 


Storm Signals 


In the Gulf of Sant’ Eufemia, 
only ten miles from refuge in the 
harbor of Vibo Valentia, we were 
caught in a sudden storm which tore 
our jib to ribbons. We hove to, con- 
centrating on holding our bows into 
the sea. We were not alone this time. 

Italian seamen, rough, able fellows 
on rough, able boats, carry much of 
the trade along this coast. There are 
few harbors, so the schooners anchor 
off the exposed beaches and their 
cargoes are loaded from and into 
small boats. Masters of many of 
these schooners, warned probably by 
their superior local knowledge of the 
weather and by signs imperceptible 
to us, had ‘left their trading that 
morning, and hurried towards Vibo 
Valentia. Now five or six of them 
were hove to, not far from UW 
Heavier, and less neatly built than 
our Cornish boat for such weather, 
they buried their clipper bows and 
long bowsprits deep into the seas 
But among them was a roundet, 
tidier ship, a forty-ton tunny fisher, 
more like a Norwegian boat, double 
ended. The tunny-fisher was les 
solid than beautiful, for in the after 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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There’s an amazing land for you to explore in fascinating 
Washington State. Every hour of travel over its broad, 
smooth highways will bring you to new and ever-changing 
vistas — scenes of incredible beauty and variety. Here are 
painted canyons and primeval forests; towering mountains 


and mighty rivers; flawless ocean beaches and unsurpassed 


ski terrain; rich agricultural lands flowing with milk and 
honey; modern, metropolitan cities; and colorful seaports 
that look out toward the Orient and Alaska. 





In Washington State you are only two hours from sea-level 
to ski-level ; from the mild salt-sea air of Puget Sound to the 
dry, wine-like atmosphere of the Wenatchee and Yakima 
apple lands or the high, rolling wheatfields of the Palouse. 
Everywhere you will find accommodations to your liking — 
luxurious hotels ; modern motels ; cozy cabins in fishing and 
hunting country ; lake and beach resorts ; dude ranches. Plan 
to see all of Washington State. Come by car, bus, plane or 
train. The warmest of welcomes await you. 
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noon she sank in a very short space of 
time. The crew were picked up by 
one of the schooners. They told us 
later that the tunny fisher’s bow 
planks were rotten, that the sea 
stove them in and that her ballast 
and heavy gear carried her straight 
down. 

Soon after this we turned and ran, 
under power, for the harbor. We 
remained for five days in Vibo 
Valentia, lying to two heavy an- 
chors and a great length of chain, 
while the gale blew itself out. 


Admirers of Mussolini 


While we lay thus, we made friends 
with. many of the Calabrese who 
crewed the schooners. They were 
strange, simple men, with stony 
faces and. warm pride. They learned 
that we were short of money (for 
there was no bank in that place to 
cash my letter of credit), and they 
seldom came on board without some 
present—usually a bunch of the 
black, local grapes which are slightly 
hooked in shape, and have thick, 
semibitter skins. These men had 
not forgotten Mussolini. In fact 
they seemed to remember him more 
brightly every day. We had on board 
a copy of a magazine which showed 
a photograph of Mussolini’s son 
playing a guitar in an Ischia dance 
band. 

The sailors were put out by 
this. They felt that it ill became the 
son of the Duce to engage in such 
work. As for Mussolini, they insisted 
that the Allies, and particularly the 
Americans, were greatly distressed 


by-his death. They believed (ql. 
though they could give no reason 
for such a belief) that the Amer. 
ican Government had intended to 
set Mussolini up after the war as 
leader of the new world “between 
Roosevelt and Churchill and greater 
than either.” If Mussolini had lived, 
they claimed, the trouble with Rus. 
sia would never have begun. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“The Duce would have got around 
Stalin and reasoned with him,” they 
answered. ‘He would have made 
friends with Stalin, just as Ne made 
friends with Hitler.” 

“Look where that friendship led 
him,” I pointed out to them. “It 
was Hitler in the end who used and 
ruined Mussolini.” 

“Ah, but see how nearly he won 
the war. The Duce was molio iniel- 
ligente, molto intelligente.” 

“No man who makes wars is in- 
telligent.” 

“But he won all the wars until the 
last one, he was certainly molio in- 
lelligente.” No one reminded him of 
the obvious. 


Pursued by Wind and Sea 


We made a fast passage to Mes- 
sina pursued by a varying wind and 
a tall, uncomfortable sea. In such 
conditions we hoist a square sail, a 
fine sail, romantic and simple, that 
hauls us along without rattling boom 
and without the mystery of sailing 
a fore-and-aft rigged modern sailing 
ship. 

Our charts of the Strait of Mes- 
sina showed whirlpools and the Ad- 
miralty sailing directions spoke omi- 
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nously of these and other dangers. 
We took the square sail off her as we 
reached the mouth of the Strait and 
under short canvas raced across 
several of the whirlpools without 
feeling them, for they looked no 
more dangerous than the swirl made 
by water draining from a bathtub. 
We entered Messina under sail, 
swept past the golden statue that 
signals the entrance to what was 
once a splendid harbor. Our clean 
boat seemed to pick its way distaste- 
fully through the wrecks and scum 
of oil that daily rises from the sunken 
vessels. 

There must be a curse upon Mes- 
sina, a rich town, the second in 
Sicily, and well sited commercially to 
export the fruit and wines, the mus- 
lins, linens and silks, the worked 
corals, the essences, the olive oil of 
Sicily. 

The Carthaginians destroyed Mes- 
sina in 397 B.C.; the Saracens cap- 
tured it in the 9th Century and were 
only expelled by the even fiercer 
Normans in the 11th. There was a 
massacre in Messina in the year 1282, 
the Massacre of the Sicilian Vespers, 
and from that year Messina belonged 
to Spain. Its inhabitants revolted in 
1671, but were bloodily reduced to 
submission seven years later. Plague 
raged through the town in 1743. An 
earthquake laid it in ruins in 1783. 
The. Neapolitans bombarded it in 
1848, and in 1861 it was besieged by 
the Sardinian Army, and was the last 
place in Sicily to yield. After the 
1783 earthquake the town had been 
rebuilt with some splendor, and this 
to a great extent survived the can- 
non unti!, in 1908, along with the 
other Sicilian towns and Reggio 
Calabria, across the Strait, Messina 
was flattened by another earth- 
quake. The town was once more re- 
built, but in the last war the Ger- 
mans blew much of it to pieces before 
retreating from Sicily, and then 
Montgomery’s army passed that 
way. So again the Sicilian workman 
toils among the debris. The divers 
are down in the port, the laborers 
wheel away the many-times-blasted 
stones in old barrows. 


The Pirates of Messina 


The thieves of Messina have not 


lost heart. They have a great repu- » 


tation to keep up. When they heard 
that a yacht had arrived they used 
all kinds of pretexts to look us over. 
A dozen of them usually pretended 
to fish from the nearest quay while 
their eyes wandered over our decks. 
While in Messina one of us sat on 
deck with our big Colt automatic 
always handy. The week before a 
3000-ton Italian steamer had lost 
one third of its valuable cargo of 
sugar in broad daylight. 


We waited for the weather to 
steady sufficiently to allow us to sail 
for Greece, not in Messina, but in the 
less damaged Reggio, across the 
water. 

The inhabitants of Reggio are 
small, fierce, hot-looking people, 
with an almost Asiatic twist to their 
countenances. Although black clouds 
heavy with water sweep low over the 
mountains, little water falls on 
Reggio, its vineyards,: its olive 
groves. But that is not the only 
peculiarity of Reggio’s climate, for 
the wind is strong and continually 
shifting, being affected by the swift 
flow of water in the Strait, outside 
the harbor mole. 

We provisioned there, taking on 
eggs at twenty-five lire each, ham 
and salami, and white bread. We 
bought white Vermouth and good, 
rough Sicilian table wine; the ver- 
mouth cost us 300 lire the bottle, 
while the price for the same article 
in Capri had been 1000 lire. 


Eastward to Greece 


At length we obtained a favorable 
weather report and set off, down the 
Strait. As we rounded Capo dell’ 
Armi we hoisted our mainsail to 
catch a fresh breeze. All morning we 
sailed past a buff-colored, somewhat 
desolate coast, with small factories 
down near the sea, pale beaches with 
the red wrecks of landing craft, and 
the dry courses of torrents. There 
were many flying fish in those waters. 
We passed Bova Marina, a white 
township as sparkling as Diamante, 
then another village, parted in the 
middle by a wooded strip, and so we 
came to rugged Cape Spartivento, 
our departure point for Greece. 

We dropped anchor and lay for a 
few hours rolling fiercely, while we 
prepared for our crossing. When we 
had eaten an omelette and some 
fruit, Isabel went to bed. I lit the 
navigation lights, set some canvas, 
got the anchor, and sailed slowly out 
to sea. Our course was east, mag- 
netic, for 210 sea miles to the island 
of Zante, “fior di Levante,” on the 
west coast of Greece. Because there 
are no harbors on that part of the 
south coast of Italy, there is a con- 
tinuous ‘coasting traffic, day and 
night. 

For a long time the swinging light 
on Cape Spartivento flickered on our 
white -sails; then, when I turned to 
look back, I saw the red and green 
lights of the coasting schooners. 
Then there was nothing left of Italy 
but the sea that washes that long 
and mountainous peninsula. 





This is the second of a series of three 
stories on a cruise by Mr. and Mrs. Millar 
on the yacht Truant. The third, on a 
trip to Athens, will appear in a later 
issue, 
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tween Samoa and the Fijis is out- 
rigger canoe.” 

“Then let’s go to Tahiti,” I pro- 
posed. ‘“‘They say that’s an island 
paradise.” 

“Who says so?” 
feld. 

““Er—the washroom attendant at 
*21,’” I confessed, “but I know it’s 
true. Did you see The Moon and 
Sixpence?” 

“No, but I saw Tahiti,” he said, 
“and it’s just like Washington 
Heights. It’s full of beat-up ukulele 
players and cheap grifters; they’ve 
got a Whelan drugstore on every 
-lock.” 


rasped Hirsch- 


Bound for Bali 


“Well,” I said. ‘“We’ve got to get 
to New Zealand somehow.” 

“What for?” he demanded. “If 
you've ever been in Nutley, New 
Jersey, you know what it’s like.” 

“Now wait,” I said impatiently, 
“I don’t know about Tahiti and 
New Zealand, but you can’t shrug 
off Australia. Kangaroos—boom- 
erangs—superbly formed young 
women riding surfboards down un- 
der 

“Bah,” said Hirschfeld contemp- 
tuously. “Another Far Rockaway. 
Listen, brother, get yourself organ- 
ized. The place we want to head for 
is Bali. I lived there eight months 
and it’s heaven.” In a few badly 
chosen words, he sketched a picture 
of a veritable Garden of Eden in- 
habited by innocent, droll folk who 
asked nothing but the privilege of 
barbecuing suckling pigs for us, 
twining hibiscus in our hair, and 
entertaining us with superb ritual 
dances. Such was his eloquence that 
I could almost hear the beat of the 
surf on the beaches, smell the dizzy- 
ing scent of nutmeg borne on a 
zephyr from the Moluccas. By the 
time we met at the travel agency 
that afternoon, I was moving with 
the languorous feline grace of the 
true Balinese; passers-by in the lobby 
paused to exchange admiring whis- 
pers at my sinuous slant-eyed charm. 
So complete was the illusion, indeed, 
that one young woman in the eleva- 
tor threw discretion to the winds and 
flirted boldly with me. Naturally, I 
avoided her eyes, since her escort was 
staring suspiciously at me, and merely 
returned a discreet pinch and my tele- 
phone number. She must have been 
an illiterate, however, as I failed to 
hear from her subsequently. It may 
be, on the other hand, that her escort 
poisoned her mind against me in 
some way that I cannot comprehend. 
In any case, she was not very good- 
looking, and I probably escaped a 
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dangerous entanglement by a hair’s 
breadth. 

It took only nine days of tramping 
the steamship offices to convince yg 
how romantic we were and how 
fluid our itinerary would have to be. 
Not only were the Netherlands East 
Indies aflame, but thousands of 
évacués were piled up in San Fran. 
cisco seeking passage back to their 
homes. On Fisherman’s Wharf alone, 
we learned, were eight hundred mis. 
sionaries drinking themselves blind 
while they awaited transshipment 
to their posts. What made it a par- 
ticularly neat mathematical problem 
was the fact that only seven freight- 
ers were scheduled to sail for the 
East within the next five weeks, 
each carrying twelve passengers, 
Eventually, through a display of 
guile that would have done credit 
to Talleyrand, we wheedled the last 
two berths aboard a vessel named 
the Marine Flyer, bound for Chin- 
wangtao, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore. Then, with tickets snugly 
stowed in our shiny new passport 
cases and malodorous five-cent cigars 
sputtering in our faces, we set about 
preparing in earnest for the grand 
tour. 

Obviously our first and most vital 
requisite for such widely disparate 
locales as Cambodia, Northern India 
and French Equatorial Africa was 
a proper medical kit. Hirschfeld, 
whether through ignorance or bra- 
vado, laid in nothing but a package 
of Band-Aids and a box of Cow 
Brand bicarbonate of soda. Luckily 
for him, I had had two years of pre- 
medical training before switching 
over to the commercial course, and 
I was able to give him the benefit 
of expert scientific knowledge. At an 
Army surplus store on South Broad- 
way, I picked up an excellent second- 
hand first-aid unit. Some of the 
bandages had been used and would 
have to be rinsed out, but the for- 
ceps, tourniquet, and iodine appli- 
cators were in mint condition. | 
also purchased a pair of surgical 
gloves and a can of ether in case my 
confrere was stricken in the veldt 
and I had to operate on him by 
candlelight. 


Suspicious and Superstitious 


Oddly enough, instead of being 
grateful for my vigilance, Hirsch- 
feld turned sullen. From several 
rather coarse comments he made, ! 
got the impression he doubted my 
dexterity. “If I have my choice, 
pal,” he sneered, “I'll take tetanus.” 
I realized, of course, that his attitude 
was characteristic of the typically 
superstitious and uninformed lay- 
man, and secreted the kit in my bag- 
gage against a future emergency. 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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HUSBANDS can’t resist the urge to play 
chef on the Outdoor Oven Fireplace! Siz- 
zling steaks, roasted oysters, potatoes 
baked in their jackets, crunchy brown 
biscuits . . . any mouth-watering dish 
imaginable can be cooked with indoor 
ease. There’s just one big difference .. . 
that irresistible outdoor flavor! 


WIVES are free to really enjoy life when 
the Outdoor Oven Fireplace helps them 
entértain . . . no involved meal to pre- 
pare or table to decorate. A party of a 
dozen is as effortless as dinner for two. 
And best of all. . 
leaves . . . no stacks of dishes to wash, 
ash trays to clean, or rooms to tidy. 


CHILDREN are enchanted by the novelty of 
cooking and eating outside. No danger 
of overturned goldfish bowls or broken 
vases either, for in the garden or yard 
kids are free to romp, play and have just 
as much fun as the grown-ups. 


GUESTS are delighted with the festive air 
and easy informality inspired by the 
Outdoor Oven Fireplace . . . in fact friend 
husband may lose exclusive rights as 
chef! And when the tantalizing aroma of 
broiling steak fills the air . . . perfect 
strangers become old friends. 
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THE OUTDOOR OVEN FIREPLACE has 
revolutionized outdoor cooking. .. 
patented construction eliminates 
excessive smoke and assures satis- 
factory fire always. Any solid fuel 
can be used . . . wood, coal, coke, 
briquettes or charcoal, This out- 
standing fireplace is sturdily built 
of heavy-gauge steel to last for 
years. Other important features 
include 


e Scientific Heat Director 

e Adjustable Grate 

e Convenient Baking Oven 

e Removable grates and grills 
e Built-in Smoke Control -. 
e Factory Guarantee* 

















Dimensions: ‘ 
38" x 18" x 24" 





ADDING YOUR OWN BRICK 





— ll receive your Outdoor Oven Fireplace 
mpletely assembled and ready to set on a 
base. Then, building a really professional 

Sool! is easy. You can’t go wrong hecause 
the unit is entirely self-contained and func- 
tions independently of whatever masonry you 
put around it. A set of graphic ideas suggest- 
ing several different treatments will be sent 
with your fireplace. 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS of enthusiastic Outdoor Oven 
Fireplace owners and make the most of this sum- 
mer and summers to follow. Order your ouTDOOR 
OVEN FIREPLACE Now! 


lf your local dealer cannot supply you — Use the 
coupon below for immediate delivery. 
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Attractive solid colors, novel 
pattern effects and classic 
whites. Featuring the new 

Breezer...a style idea 
from the West Indies. 

Also the Toweler...a smart 

terry cloth model for 
summer sports and beach- 
wear. Fine knit cotton; 
styled for easy fit and 
lasting trim appearance. 
Sizes 34 to 48. 

100 to 995 


It’s time to swing into outdoor 
action, so pep up your go with 
the AKOM Pep Shirt. Exclusive 
action sleeve gives full arm 
freedom. Fine knit cotton, 
fleece-back...styled for easy . 
fit and neat, trim looks. 
Pre-shrunk, water-repellent, 
wind-resistant. Yes, all this, plus 
these gay colors: Reef Gray, 
Marine Blue, California Gold and 
White. Sizes 34 to 48. 275 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sold at Leading Stores 


Among other AKOM products are: 
CHUKKA SHIRTS © SIDEKICK AND 
KNITLOCK SWEATERS © SNOOZMASTERS 
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(Continued from Page 108) 


It then occurred to us that, like 
sandhogs entering a decompression 
chamber, we ought to accustom our- 
selves beforehand to the geographi- 
cal extremes we would encounter— 
the steaming jungles of Cochin 


China, the sun-baked wastes of the | 


Sahara, the crocodile-infested waters 
of Lake Chad, and the woman-in- 


fested cafés of Port Said. What more 


ideal test laboratory than Holly- 
wood, which in a hundred films had 
re-created every possible latitude, 
every conceivable hazard? I forth- 
with approached a number of prom- 
inent Hollywood directors, and pos- 
ing our problem, begged their assist- 
ance. To a man, those of them who 
could understand English responded 
to our plea. Theirs were names to 
conjure with— Leon Gordon, who had 
made the great sociological South 
Seas study, White Cargo; John Far- 
row, whose China had done so much 
to widen the gulf between that coun- 
try and ours; James Whale, director 
of Green Hell, which had won the 
Spyras Oblivion prize for the most 
torpid picture of 1938; Zoltan Korda, 
creator of Sahara, one of the most 
sought-after personalities in Holly- 
wood, to say nothing of the Sahara; 
and Henry King, director of Stanley 
and Livingstone, which, by an almost 
unbelievable coincidence, was re- 
leased the same day Luminal was first 
synthesized. A few telephone calls, 
a crisp word or two spoken into a 
subordinate’s ear, and instantly the 
complex machinery of the studios 
was in motion. 


Fried and Parboiled 


In the three ensuing days, Hirsch- 
feld and I underwent every possible 
vicissitude the globe-trotter can ex- 
perience short of complete annihila- 
tion. We were stood up in wind- 
tunnels and subjected to fearful 
man-made simooms, flung into fetid 
marshes and pelted with coconuts. 
We were shipwrecked, marooned, 
waylaid by banditti, captured by 
head-hunters, charged by rhinos, 
and overcharged by hotelkeepers. 
We were drenched, fried, parboiled, 
roasted, steamed and sautéed. In 
one appalling morning, I was made 
to ride every form of conveyance 


from a camel to a Swiss funicular; . 


though I pleaded for mercy, I was 
even carried piggy-back through 
some artificial saw-grass by a certi- 
fied Swahili. We spent a night in a 
malaria-infested tent on the Metro 
back lot, shivered through another 
in a ruined temple at Paramount, 
slapping away at bats. Errol Flynn 
taught us how to woo a brown- 
skinned Burmese lass, Rex Harrison 
instructed us in Siamese court eti- 
quette, Johnny Weissmuller coached 
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Extra Pleasure 
in Vacations 


= Now! 


Yes, right now is the perfect time 
to enjoy vacation pleasures at 
their finest. At Skytop, you'll find 
golf exceptionally stimulating, for 
the air is cool and clean—pleas- 
antly spiced with fragrant ever- 
green. Riding and hiking are 
especially popular now when the 
trails are bright in their first show 
of summer finery. 

Loaf... relax in lazy comfort... 
life at Skytop is luxurious and easy 
-+- and an informal, congenial at- 
mosphere will assure endless, 
carefree hours. 


Enjoy lawn bowling, outdoor 
picnics, billiards, pool, ping pong, 
first run movies, and especially, 
our celebrated delicious meals. 
Easily reached by car or train. 

For a big “plus” in vacation 
pleasure, write for further in- 
formation now, 


ShYTOP CLUB 


ee > gh in the P. M ” 
BOX 2, SKYTOP, PENNA. 


WM. W. MALLESON, JR., Manager 

















us in the technique of locomotion 
from tree to tree. The final test of 
our hardihood came when we were 
permitted to witness a combat. vir- 
tually never seen: a fight between a 
mongoose and a cobra, with the 
victor engaging a motion-picture 
executive, or jackal. As the van- 
quished mongoose crept away to die, 
we knew that after this whatever 
terrors the future held would fade 
into insignificance. 

Our embarkation date was al- 
most upon us when we suddenly 
realized we had been neglecting the 
social life of Hollywood. Out came 
our dinner coats, green with age, 
their lapels’ still flecked with soup- 
stains from some forgotten banquet. 
We let it be bruited about that we 
were available for cotillions, drags, 
routs, buffets and balls. The news 
had an electric effect; within three 
days, our mail was filled with sample 
swatches of cloth from Beverly Hills 
tailors, pamphlets offering to charter 
hundred-foot Diesel twin-screw 
yachts sleeping twelve, and solicita- 
tions from relief committees. Ulti- 
mately, several more courageous 
hostesses decided to risk social 
obloquy and invited us to dine, and 
from then on we lived at fever pitch. 


Arty Parties 


The most marked change wrought 
during my five years’ absence from 
Hollywood was the constant pre- 
Occupation, everywhere we went, 
with art. Dinner conversation, for- 
merly compounded of blistering 
Speculations about the love life of 





Wine 
£) Meaitat yin, 


A quiet hillside scene in the Athens of the West, where a fast-ripening cul- 
ture has given the Duplexburger and the tasty Hamfurter to a grateful world. 


one’s friends, now consisted of squab- 
bles over the post impressionists 
and brisk trading in gouaches. One- 
time vaudeville bookers who would 
have considered Frederic’ Reming- 
ton’s The Bell Pony a bit highbrow 
were collecting Picasso and Braque 
by the carload; a new anecdote about 


Renoir was esteemed far more than’ 


one about Jane Russell. Every time 
we entered a home in Beverly Hills, 
we were met with a stench of tur- 
pentine and Prussian blue that well- 
nigh swept us off our pins. 

The evening with Midge and 
Dorian Schlagober was typical from 
the moment we rang the doorbell. 
A set of chimes promptly went into 
Frére Jacques; some salesman for 
Frére Jacques must have covered 
Beverly Hills on a bicycle, because 
they seemed to be standard in no 
less than nine houses we visited. 
Midge Schlagober, an ash blonde 
with a plunging neckline, swept to- 
ward us across the parquet, envel- 
oping us in her fatal charm. 

“Too, too divine having you,” she 
fluted, ““I can’t wait for you to see 
our new Rasmussen.” Presuming 


that she referred to a.new kind of © 


deep-freeze mechanism, we started 
toward the kitchen, but she. shep- 
herded us into the living room. 
Four or five guests, carefully se- 
lected with an eye to the length of 
their studio contracts, were gathered 
about a finger-painting which could 
have been executed by any backward 
boy of nine. They were exclaiming 
vigorously over its ‘tonality and 
impasto. : 
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performance. Let your dealer show you Let Marvin Hedge tell you how he casts 
this new, super-smooth Rain-Beau * 170 feet and more; how. you, too, can * 
finish, that will not peel, check, grow, yx "each the big ones by adding many 4 
stiff or tacky with age. These precision- * feet to your casting distqnce! * 

made Rain-Beau lines cost no more, . This little, easy fo read booklet tells 
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many feet can be added to every cast. Developed, 
after years of experimentation, by expert caster 
Marvin K. Hedge, we feel that this is superior to 
any other fly line made today. 


% Smooth, supple SUPER OIL BEAU 
double taper fly line in silk 

if you prefer silk lines, here's perfection 

%& Extra long life NYLINE itself. Laboratory tested, stream tested; made by 

double taper nylon fly line experts trained in precision and craftsmanship, 

Precision braided of duPont nylon, here's a this Eno wil give extre yours of smooth costing 
line that can't rot or deteriorate with age. It’s plocsure. 

built for rough use and hard wear, yet it always And — if you want a real value at a low price, 
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storage on your reel. 
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YES, YOUR BRAKES WILL HOLD ... with Grey-Rock 
Balanced Brake Linings! And here’s a good way to be sure of 
brake-safety. 

Have your brakes inspected regularly at a shop that uses Grey- 
Rock Linings. The Grey-Rock man is a brake expert. He'll keep 
your brakes in top condition. He'll reline them, when necessary, 
using Grey-Rock Balanced Brake Linings and Grey-Rock service 
methods, based on National Safety Council standards. 

For smooth, quiet slow-downs ... and for safe, quick stops when 
you need them ... be sure that you get Grey-Rock, the lining 
that so many truck and bus operators depend on for safety and 
economical maintenance. UNITED STATES ASBESTOS DIVISION of 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa. 


mean Good Brakes for YOUR cab 


YOUR DEALER ALSO HAS GREY-ROCK FAN BELTS TO KEEP YOUR ENGINE COOL! 
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“Yes, it’s so—so uninhibited,” 
Midge beamed. ‘‘That’s what I like 
about Rasmussen—his freedom. 
Don’t you, Mr. Hirschfeld?” 

Personally,” said Hirschfeld, “I 
think they ought to take it away 
from him.” 

“Take what away?” asked Midge 
with a pained smile. 

“His freedom,” said Hirschfeld 
bluntly. There was a short dynamic 
silence, shattered at last by the en- 
trance of our host, Dorian, his arms 
piled high with Toulouse-Lautrecs. 
He bore them with athletic ease, 
possibly because only six years ago 
he had similarly borne shoulders of 
mutton in a Chicago slaughter- 
house. But that was before he had 
written Dark Abattoir, the pla- 
giarism of Upton Sinclair’s novel 
which had landed him a $1500-a- 
week job in pictures. 

“T was cleaning out a drawer and 
found these little things,” he sim- 
pered. “They’re not his best period, 
but they may amuse you.” We ex- 
amined the drawings, which, inci- 
dentally, happened to be the most 
palpable forgeries, and chuckled 
dutifully. When dinner was an- 
nounced at last, I fatuously supposed 
we would have done with aesthetics 
and descend to a more animal plane. 
I was mistaken. All the way from the 
hot baked grapefruit to the chocolate 
soufflé, the company was treated to 
an exhaustive account by the Schlag- 
obers of the bargain Utrillos they 
had gleaned on their last visit to 
New York. The pressure finally be- 
came too much for Hirschfeld. 

“Say, men,” he remarked, clear- 
ing his throat, ‘‘I saw a dame with a 
honey of a shape on Sunset Boule- 
vard today.” Midge rose from her 
chair as if given a hot foot. 








GLA 
Hollywood native (female). 


“Dorian, darling, why don’t you 
show everybody your paintings)” 
she cooed. 

“What, does he paint too?” | jp. 
quired, concealing my agitation, 

“Of course,” she said haughtily, 
“All the dealers say he’s the mogt 
significant primitive since the doua. 
nier Rousseau.” As the guests trooped 
toward Dorian’s study uttering 
broken little cries of expectation, 
Hirschfeld and I ducked into the 
powder room and effected an egregs, 
like Tom Sawyer, down a rainspout, 
Forty minutes later, we were seated 
in the most ribald burlesque theater 
in Los Angeles, digging each other 
in the ribs and roaring with laughter 
at the double-entendres of the comic. 
He didn’t look in the least like one 
of Rouault’s clowns, but that night 
I could have sworn he was a greater 
artist than the late W. C. Fields, 






A fine mist hovered over the City 
of the Walking Dead as we swung 
up over the Cahuenga Pass and 
pointed our radiator emblem toward 
San Francisco. Hirschfeld leaned 
out and stared pensively at the 
myriad twinkling lights of Los An- 
geles. “ Youknow,” he said at length, 
“somebody once called this town 
Bridgeport with palms. But I'll 
tell you something about it just the 
same.” 

“What’s that?” I asked, never 
taking my foot off the throttle. 

“Td rather be embalmed here 
than any place I know,” he said 
slowly. He turned up the collar of 
his trench coat and lit a cigarette, 
and in the flare of the match I saw 
that his tiny pig eyés were bright 
with tears. 

This is the second of a series. The 
third will appear in an early issue. 
















































Hollywood native (male). 
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San Francisco and the Bay Bridge, from Russian Hill 
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Plan your San Francisco- California 
vacation with this guidebook 


—as you look back on the varied pleasures of your 
visit—the hills, the flowers, the bridges, the sea and 
sky and people...you'll realize that the best parts 
could have happened nowhere but in San Fran- 
cisco. Nowhere on this earth. 


So says the introduction to The 
Chapter in Your Life entitled San Francisco—an un- 
usual, completely honest little book—perhaps the 
most helpful ears 8 to San Francisco aad its vacation 
region ever published. 
Naturally, it tells about the cable cars and sidewalk 
flower stands, about Chinatown, the Latin Quarter, 
Fishermen’s Wharf, Golden Gate Park, the mighty 


bridges and other famous sights of San F rancisco,. 


More important, it lists for you by name the good 
places to dine, dance, shop, etc. 

With this book you can select in advance the things 
you want to see and do in San Francisco, and in the 
great vacationland the city centers: Monterey Bay 
Country, Redwood Empire, Eastbay and Peninsula, 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, Great Central Valley, 
Feather River Region, Lake Tahoe and the High 
Sierra,the Gold Country,and Yosemite, Kings Canyon 
and Sequoia National Parks. 

The Chapter in Your Life entitled San Francisco is 
a book of 112 pages, bound in a blue paper cover and 
illustrated with photographs and a map. It is worthy 
of a place in your library. 

Send the coupon for your copy, with 10f in coin 
to cover handling costs. Mail it today. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept.305, 

703 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 
l enclose 10¢ in coin for which please send me the 
112-page book, The Chapter in Your Life entitled 
San Francisco. Thank you. 
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I SPRING CAME only once in a decade instead of 
e 


very year, we would watch in awe and won- 
der the unfolding of a maple leaf and the golden 
miracle of a dandelion. We would celebrate the 
blossoming of a dogwood tree, and we would 
hold holiday when buttercups dapple the fresh 
green meadow. We would make pilgrimages 
down our country lanes when the wood thrush 
sings his spring song, the long-stemmed violets 
make a purple haze in the bogland and the sky, 
seen through fresh-leafed oaks, is the color of a 
small girl’s wondering eyes. 

For spring is the youth of creation, and it 
comes striding north across the land with a lilt 
in its voice and apple blossoms in its hair. It 
comes early in Georgia and late in Maine, but it 
never fails to come. 

Wherever we live, we wake one fine morning 
with new certainty in our heart and look out 
and see that spring is here, new as genesis. 

Overnight, it has come up the valleys and 
over the hills, along the woods roads and all 
the byways. And if we live in the Middle At- 
lantic States or in their latitude we know that it 
paused along the way to splash the marshlands 
with the sunshine of marsh marigolds, to open 
the deep pink petals of wild geranium, to hang 
Dutchman’s-breeches on their fragile stems, 
fresh-laundered white and gold, and to rouge 
__ the spurs of wild columbine on the stony hill- 
sides. 

Go out along a country rodd on such a day 
_ and you walk in the midst of mid-America’s 
) Spring. A brook’s sweet waters ripple spring’s 
| Song. Catkins dangling from birch and aspen 
dust the air with the gilt of spring. Jack, sternly 
_ erect in his pulpit of green, laced with royal 
| Purple, preaches spring’s casual sermon. Bees 


by HAL BORLAND 


hum the tune in roadside orchards, and early 
butterflies spangle the very air of spring. 

It is a road of discovery, this byway through 
the woods. Rediscovery, rather, for spring was 
here before. If we missed it other years, it was 
because we were not here; we let the season pass 
us by. 

Discovery or rediscovery, this is ours, once 
we, too, have passed this way. For the byways 
and the woodlands and the open country belong 
to those who know them intimately, those who 
go in search of spring, or any season, or to find 
themselves. 

Once seen, no one can ever take away the 
beauty of a whole hillside white with bloodroot 
in bloom. No one can buy or steal from you the 
memory of a sour-gum tree, which some call 
tupelo, full of its own fragrance and loud with 
the hum of a bee at every blossom. Come upon 
a bank of pinkster flower, the wild honeysuckle, 
at a turn of the road, and the honey-fragrant air 
is yours to know forever after. 

May apples canopy the half shade along the 
roadside, their waxy-white blossoms hiding as 
though in shame at their fetid odor. Ferns un- 
fold their fiddleheads and become pale green 
fronds, fresh as an early dawn. Rue anemones, 
which dared the frost of March, dangle their 
pink-flushed petals on spider-web stems, and 
the sturdier wood anemones reach for the sun 
and welcome the wild bees. Nodding trillium, 
with its bashful blossom, spreads dark, three- 
fold leaves at the edge of the moist thicket. 

The sunlight has a warmth that penetrates 
the very earth; poke in the roadside loam and 
your fingers feel it, the live warmth of growing 


Photograph by Robert Bagby 
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things. Choose a spot in the sun and sit for a 
time, anid you can sense the full-bodied pulse. 
Ants are building a fresh mound here at the 
roadside, a million grains of sand in a cone as 
symmetrical as an Egyptian pyramid. Stiff- 
legged beetles blunder their way through the 
grass-stem jungle. A toad suns himself beside a 
rock, popeyes staring and throat slowly throb- 
bing. A small yellow butterfly lands mo- 
mentarily on your knee, appears to stare at you, 
and takes wing again. A chipmunk suns himself 
on the stone wall across the way, his flanks pal- 
pitating. And a gold-banded bumblebee prowls 
a tuft of clover, seeking the blossom that is not 
yet there. 

You walk on, and you notice the grass among 
the gravel in the wheel tracks. This is no deserted 
road; it was used all winter long. Yet here is life, 
persistent life, in the least likely place. Spring 
came down this road, and a root put forth a 
stem, a blade reaching for the sun. It thrust its 
way up from the darkness and spread its span 
of chlorophyll, a leaf, a spear of life. 

Buds are still bursting, buds that lay dormant 
all winter long. Leaves unfurl, and stems make 
new growth. Roots deepen their hold on the 
mothering earth. Frogs’ eggs, protoplasmic 
masses of elemental life-stuff, become swarms of 
wriggling tadpoles. Moths burst their cocoons 
and spread their wet gauze wings to dry in the 
sun. Life is everywhere, in the birds nesting in 
the treetops, in the ants mining galleries in the 
gravel underfoot. A tanager sings from a hickory, 
and a blackbird calls from last autumn’s tattered 
cattail. A farm boy whistles at his planting, and 
a girl sings from the dooryard. 

This road you walk was walked by spring, 
only a little while ago. THE END 
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Come to New Mexico this year and see why it is 

called the Land of Enchantment! Feel the immensity 
of its sweeping mesas and towering mouniains ... 
explore its prehistoric ruins . . . visit its picturesque 
Indian pueblos with their age-old Missions. You'll be 
awed by Carlsbad Caverns National Park, amazed 
by eight historic National Monuments and thrilled by 
the Old West that lingers here. You can play in eight 
million acres of National Forests, bask in sun-warmed 
breezes and sleep under blankets on crisp mid- 
summer nights. Every day can bring you new expe- 
riences and show you strange and different sights. 


Our free book and map 
=—t tell you more about 
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Mexico... Mail” 
Room 1000, State Capitol j e . ie. i 
Santa Fe, New Mexico $ A ata “3 / 
Please send your free booklet, “The Land of Enchant- 2 ‘ oe chk - Z Ct: \ 
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For the first time in history over a million dollars were wagered on the Kentucky Derby—but few bet on Assault, the little horse with the bad foot. 


Three-Kooted Horse 


The story of a champion who first had to beat a handicap 


by ARTHUR BARTLETT 


as YEARS AGO, a puny Thoroughbred foal 
on the vast King Ranch in Texas was about 
to be destroyed. She was a daughter of a great 
horse, Equipoise, but she was small, feeble and 
listless and showed no promise of becoming a 
race horse. Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., co-owner of 
the ranch, had just about decided that she could 
never amount to anything when the main cause 
of her backwardness was discovered—an ab- 
scess just above the hock. The veterinary op- 
erated, and the sickly filly—Igual (meaning 
Equal) is her name—became a normal, healthy 
mare. This last-minute reprieve started a chain 
of events which has made Kleberg one of the 
great men of racing, has given Texas its first 
Kentucky Derby winner, and may, before this 
season is out, result in the establishment of a 


Assault’s left forefoot is normal and of the 
proper size. Both hind feet are healthy too. 
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But his right forefoot is small, malformed; 
much of the horny underpart has been cut away. 
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...@ vacation filled with 
rest and solid comfort...al 


You'll find inviting lakes and streams for 
bathing, fishing and boating... scenic golf 
courses...smooth tennis courts...woodsy trails 
for hiking or horseback riding... historic old 
mills and cabins... and quiet lazy spots where 
you can doze and rest and recuperate. Best 
of all, you'll like the friendly, hospitable folks 


you'll meet everywhere. 


Plan your vacation now...in Missouri... 


and send for big sceni 
printed. It’s yours for the 


Free Map-Folde 


CLIP, FILL OUT and MAIL COUPON NOW! 







Enjoy the Best 
in Fun and Rest 


®@ Webster defines vacation as freedom from 
duty, an intermission of employment, a period 
of leisure or rest, a holiday. And a vacation 
in Missouri measures right up to that definition 
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new all-time champion in the ac- 
cumulation of prize money. 

Igual herself has never run a race, 
but she grew up to become a brood 
mare, and bore, as her second son, a 
colt who was to make racing history. 
This was Assault, the 1946 horse of 
the year. Assault not only won the 
Derby last year but also the two 
other great races for three-year-olds, 
the Preakness and the Belmont 
Stakes. Horses that win all three are 
spoken of as wearers of the triple 
crown, an imaginary adornment, but 
the turf’s greatest, and an honor 
which has been won previously only 
by Sir Barton, War Admiral, Gallant 
Fox, Omaha, Whirlaway and Count 
Fleet. 

Assault won more money in 1946 
than any other horse had ever won 
in a single year. When the season 
ended, indeed, only two horses, Whirl- 
away and Stymie, stood ahead of him 
as all-time money winners. With 
Whirlaway retired, and Stymie, at 
seven, getting old for active com- 
petition, Assault may be expected 
this year, if he has any luck at all 
racing as a four-year-old, to surpass 
their records and become the great- 
est money horse to date. 

Seldom, if ever, has a more im- 
probable champion achieved glory 
on the track. A small and placid 
chestnut horse, well built but neither 
majestic nor particularly graceful, 
he would be eliminated almost auto- 
matically by any casting director 
looking for a horse to play the part. 


The biggest money winner of 1946, shown with his exercise boy, is neither 
majestic nor graceful. He won his races just by going about his business. 








So ordinary-looking, as he comes 
onto a track, that he tends to seem 
mere background for his more eye- 
appealing rivals, he usually manages 
to appear so unspectacular, even 
when winning, that bettors contin- 
ued offering odds against him almost 
throughout his record-breaking 1946 
season. By the time he had captured 
his third big purse, one marveling 
sports writer could find no other ex- 
planation for him than that he had 
“the Midas touch.” 


Breaks 16-Year Record 


With attendance at the race tracks 
at an all-time high, his Midaslike 
success was, in part, at least, a re- 
sult of the times. All the big purses 
that he won were record breakers, 
and by the time he had run six races, 
one of which he lost, he had beaten 
the record for three-year-old win- 
nings held since 1930 by Gallant Fox, 
who had to win nine races and 
take second money in another to 
achieve it. 

What is really remarkable is not 
that Assault won a lot of money but 
that he ever became a winner at all. 
It was another phrasemaking sports 
writer whose description of him goes 
to the heart of the story. He called 
Assault “the three-footed colt with 
the stout heart.” 

Factually, of course, three-footed 
horses don’t get to the races; it would 
be more nearly correct mathemati- 
cally to call Assault a three-and-a- 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Promontory Point, Utah, May 10, 1869. Here the final link of America’s first transcontinental railroad 
was laid. After Governor Leland Stanford drove the golden spike, east-west train crews joined hands—nation- 
wide telegraphy flashed the news that Union and Pacific states were joined, via UNION PACIFIC, 


“ALL ABOARD’ FOR TOMORROW 


long yesterday ago it was “All 
aboard for tomorrow” as the Union 
Pacific linked the coasts. 


A short yesterday ago there was promise 
of a greater tomorrow when the Union 
Pacific launched America’s first stream- 
lined train (powered by General Motors) 
in February, 1934. 


Today that promise is far surpassed in the 


speed, luxury and year-round, clock-like 
regularity of the Union Pacific’s magnifi- 
cent fleet of General Motors Diesel- 
powered transcontinental Streamliners. 


Now, once again, it’s ‘‘All aboard for 
tomorrow” as the Union Pacific prepares 
to increase its great fleet with a mighty 
addition —the largest single order for 
Diesel motive power ever placed by one 
railroad with one company—155,500 horse- 


power in General Motors freight, passen- 
ger and switching locomotives. 


This power will enable the Union Pacific 
to complete the dieselization of its trains 
between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, 
2s well as make notable improvements 
elsewhere on the system. 


Here again is a typical example of the 
rapid spread in application of this greatest 
of all modern transportation tools — the 
locomotives already handling 20 per cent 
of the nation’s Class 1 railroad passenger 
train mileage and 12 per cent of the 
enormous freight tonnage of Class 1 rail- 
roads upon standards of rapidity, reliabil- 


ity and lessened damage to lading ap- 
proached by no other common carrier. 


Benefits do not stop there. General Motors 
Diesels, through their great operating anid 
maintenance economies, help to finance 
further modernization of the lines. 


These are reasons why more than 80 
railroads and heavy industries have turned 
to General Motors locomotives — today’s 
most modern power — setting the pace 
for tomorrow’s railroading. 
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Will Daniel, stable foreman, says, “ Sault is the best little horse I ever knew. 





He don’t kick or bother about anything much—except winning his races.” 


(Continued from Page 118) 

half or a_ three-and-three-fourths 
footed horse. His right forefoot is 
undersized and malformed; and, like 
many a human witha physical handi- 
cap, as a yearling he had to learn to 
adjust himself to it. Even now he 
seems to have a slightly limping 
gallop, but he walks evenly and 
firmly and has perfected his running 
gait to such a point that a rival 
owner, after one of last year’s races, 
wondered where he could find a horse 
with the same kind of bad foot. 

Many stories are told about that 
bad foot, but the fact is that it was 
a surveyor’s stake, left in the pasture 
by accident, that started the trouble, 
according to his trainer, Max Hirsch. 
The foot became infected, and the 
colt was unable to stand on it for 
weeks. Kleberg’s cousin, Caesar Kle- 
berg, the veteran ranch manager who 
had supervised Igual’s recuperation, 
and Dr. J. K. Northway, the ranch 
veterinarian, finally checked the in- 
fection, but they had to cut away so 
much of the horny middle under part 
of the foot that the colt’s chances of 
becoming a race horse looked as 
small as his mother’s had earlier. 

This happened in the summer of 
1943, when Assault was still a gan- 
gling, nameless colt. He had been 
born that April, one of a crop of a 
dozen or more foals with which Kle- 
berg was hoping to prove his theories 
of breeding. The King Ranch, cover- 
ing more than a million acres and a 
whole Texas county, had long been 


famous for its breeding of cattle. For 
many years it had also been breed- 
ing quarter horses, speedy Texas 
ranch horses especially bred for 
working with cattle, and whose ex- 
cellence, as the name implies, is 
measured by their ability to sprint a 
fast quarter of a mile. Kleberg, a 
great-grandson of the Capt. Richard 
King who founded the ranch as a 
great cattle empire in the longhorn 
days of the 1850's, is a hard-riding, 
dark-brown-haired, middle-aged 
Texan with a scientific passion for 
manipulating bloodlines; and he de- 
cided about ten years ago that the 
same breeding theories that the 
ranch had been using in the develop- 
ment of cattle and some of the best 
quarter horses in Texas would also 
work in the breeding of Thorough- 
breds. The nub of the Kleberg theory 
is that it pays to line-breed and in- 
breed—to concentrate good strains 
in an animal’s ancestry. Thus in the 
complicated pattern of Assault’s gen- 
ealogy are two crosses of a horse 
named Commando, Kleberg’s favor- 
ite Thoroughbred foundation sire, as 
well as two crosses of Man o’ War 
and two of Broomstick, one of the 
standard fountainheads of Thor- 
oughbred aristocracy. 


Kleberg’s Bold Venture 


Shopping around in the late 1930's 
for horses with the right bloodlines 
to carry out his theories, Kleberg 
bought, for $40,000, the 1936 Derby 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Magic it is, this power in 

Panagra's mighty 4-engine planes 
, to take you out of your everyday 

world and speed you over night 

through lands a hemisphere 

away where streets once were 

paved with silver and gold ... 

down South America's scenic 

West Coast to Buenos Aires. 


PANAGRA KODACHROMES BY MAXWELL F COPLAN 


Here you can find superb scenic beauty, luxurious hotels, and infinite 
facilities for enjoying yourself. Ancient wonders go hand in hand 
with modern comforts! All just hours away via one of the world's 

iain most glamorous air routes! Even in a short vacation, Panagra can 
: ty take you to Panama, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
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Panagra, associate of Pan American World 
Airways, has pioneered, and perfected 
"8,800 miles of airways. Right now, whether 
it's business or pleasure that calls you 
to South America's West Coast or across 

to glamorous Buenos Aires, Panagra 

is ready with fast luxurious service. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC., Serving the Americaz Since 1928 
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Assault, with Warren Mehrtens up, has just won the Belmont Stakes and, 
with it, racing’s “triple crown.” Owner Kleberg’s daughter pets the victor. 


(Continued from Page 120) 

and Preakness winner, Bold Ven- 
ture; and it was Old Bold, as his 
handlers call him, who became As- 
sault’s sire. Assault is a smaller 
horse, and of a much more even dis- 
position. “Old Bold, he was a 
kicker,” says Will Daniel, the an- 
cient colored hostler who was chief 
man-in-waiting to Bold Venture as 
he is now to Assault, whom he and 
the stable hands call, more simply, 
Sault.” ‘Sault, he don’t kick. He 
may nip or bite if you fool with him 
too much, ’specially when he’s eat- 
ing, but mostly he’s kind and easy- 
going. Best little horse I ever knew.” 

Assault grew up mostly in the 
open, like any ranch horse. Kleberg 
believes that this is better for colts 
than being pampered in stalls. For 
one thing, he thinks their feet de- 
velop and toughen more naturally 
when they are running around. In 
Assault’s case, however, the forgot- 
ten surveyor’s stake got in the way 
before the toughening process had 
gone very far. When the resulting 
infection had cleared, Kleberg had 
the colt turned back out to pasture. 


Doughty Little Fellow 


After Assault was weaned in Oc- 
tober, Kleberg and his cousin, watch- 
ing him gambol around, began to 
j be impressed with the way the chest- 

nut colt could run, despite his bad 
foot, and Assault, who had been:all 
but dropped from the list of poten- 
tial race horses, again became at 
least a possibility in the ranch sea- 
son’s grab bag. 

He was broken in July, 1944, along 
With the others, and submitted to 
the saddle and bridle with character- 
istic lack of temper or acrobatics. 


When exercise boys began galloping 
him, however, he showed a gratify- 
ing urge to get ahead of other horses, 
and Kleberg soon determined to give 
him his chance at the races, bad foot 
or no. In December he sent him, 
with several other yearlings who 
showed promise, to Hirsch for train- 
ing. 

The veteran, balding Hirsch, him- 
self born in Texas and a graduate of 
the Texas county-fair tracks on 
which he started as a quarter-horse 
jockey, took a liking to the colt at 
once. He began pointing Assault out 
casually to interested visitors as “‘a 
good-looking Bold Venture colt,” 
and fussing over the undersized 
foot. He had his blacksmith experi- 
ment with special shoes to compen- 
sate for the lack of normal shape and 
balance, and rubbed the foot daily 
with an ointment to stimulate the 
growth of new tissue. Horsemen 
who saw Assault when he first came 
from the ranch say that Hirsch has 
virtually grown a new foot on him, 
though it is still far from normal. 

Hirsch maintains winter quarters 
on the fairgrounds at Columbia, 
South Carolina, and it was there 
that he began molding Assault into a 
race horse. The first time he was 
given a fast breeze around the track 
he ran with the matter-of-fact poise 
of a veteran, in contrast to some of 
the other beginners who, as usually 
happens, were trying to weave, twist 
and sidle all over the track. Offset- 
ting this, however, was his tendency 
to stumble every once in a while on 
his bad foot and toss his exercise 
boy, Maurieilo Mendietta, sprawling 
in the dirt. 

These mishaps, far from creating 
bad feelings between the boy and the. 
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horse, cemented a firm friendship. 
Mendietta, better known as Popeye, 
knew that the falls were beyond As- 
sault’s control, and felt worse for the 
colt than he did for himself. Assault, 
for his part, dispelled any suspicions 
of spitefulness by becoming ever 
more firmly attached to Popeye. To- 
day, though Popeye, having gained 
too much weight, has been replaced 
as Assault’s exercise rider, he can 
still go into the horse’s stall and put 
his hand in Assault’s mouth, as a 
boy might do with a pet dog—a lib- 
erty which Assault, mild-mannered 
though he is, permits nobody else 
without a nip. 

To most horsemen who saw As- 
sault in those days, his matter-of-fact 
willingness to run seemed a small 
asset, when coupled with his ten- 
dency to stumble. Day by day, how- 
ever, Assault went out on the track, 
and gradually his handicap became 
less noticeable. By May, 1945, when 
Hirsch started taking him to the 
races, he was no longer stumbling 
badly, but that is about all that can 
be said of his first few races. 

To everybody’s surprise, except 
possibly Hirsch’s, the ordinary- 
looking little colt suddenly won a 
race in August, the $10,000 Flash 
Stakes at New York’s Belmont Park. 
The handful of long-shot bettors who 
were so brash as to play him to win 
found their two-dollar tickets paying 
$143.20. It was a rainy day, the 
track was sloppy, the time unre- 
markable, and Assault’s victory over 
the favorite, Mist o’ Gold, was only 
by a nose; and the experts dismissed 
it as just one of those things. Mist 
o’ Gold and C. V. Whitney’s Mush 
Mush, who finished third, just didn’t 
get going soon enough, they ex- 
plained. The reporter for The Morn- 


ing Telegraph was sure that Mist o’ 
Gold would have won in another 
jump or two. Mush Mush also was 
finishing fast, he reported, whereas 
Assault was just “going about his 
business.” 

In only one other unimportant 
race, out of nine starts as a two- 
year-old, did Assault confound the 
experts by winning; and it was to 
take them most of the following sea- 
son to realize that he was a horse 
who won races by the unorthodox 
procedure of just going about his 
business. He lost some, too, to be 
sure, even while making his money- 
winning 1946 record—seven, as 
against eight wins—but even when 
winning, he usually did it without 
flair or any obviously prodigious ef- 
fort, merely running fast enough to 
get there first. Usually the races he 
won were the very ones in which he 
was most discounted—and which 
were worth the most money. It 
made things very difficult for the 
dopesters. 


Now It’s Just Another Foot 


During the 1945-1946 winter train- 
ing in South Carolina, Hirsch had 
continued to work on the misshapen 
foot, but it is to the colt himself that 
he gives most of the credit for over- 
coming the handicap. “ He just kept 
on running on it,” says Hirsch, ‘‘and 
getting more confidence in it, until 
he wasn’t favoring it at all.” By the 
beginning of the 1946 racing season, 
the bad foot, as far as Assault was 
concerned, was just one of the four 
feet that it was his function to pick 
up and set down on a race track. 

He started right out in his first 
race of the 1946 season, at Jamaica 
in early April, by leading a field of 
eleven young hopefuls home by four 


Max Hirsch, veteran trainer, gets a quiet nudge in the ribs from the horse 
that he developed into a champion. Assault loves to eat, is hunting for sugar. 
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and a half lengths. Few had bet on 
him, and he paid $20.20 for two dol- 
lars. It was a minor success, how- 
ever, and when he came out a couple 
of weeks later, for the Wood Memo- 
rial, in a field of fourteen young 
horses, most of whom were potential 
Derby starters, he had picked up so 
few supporters that, winning again, 
he paid a liberal $19.70. It was a slow 
race—the slowest Wood Memorial 
ever run at Jamaica, in fact—and 
Assault won it with characteristic 
lack of spectacular heroics. It was 
a sound and convincing victory, if 
unsensational, but all it seemed to 
convey to the experts was that the 
other horses must have been less 
good than they were supposed to be. 

Anyway, it was now obvious that 
Assault was a Derby prospect, and 
Hirsch moved him to Churchill 
Downs, where he promptly satisfied 
the experts by finishing fourth in a 
Derby Trial, one of the warm-up 
races. This sent him into the Derby 
with, as usual, few backers. One 
South Carolinian, who had laid 
twenty dollars on him largely out of 
patriotic faith in a horse that had 
been trained in South Carolina, took 
one look at the calmly-moving little 
chestnut and offered to sell his ticket 
for ten dollars. There were no takers, 
and he cashed it, after the race, for 
$184. 


Like Father, Like Son 


Assault’s victory that day actu- 
ally —though temporarily —impressed 
the experts, most of whom had 
picked Elizabeth (Arden) Graham’s 
Lord Boswell to win. With Warren 
Mebhrtens riding in the brown silks 
of the King Ranch, Assault took the 
race by eight lengths in a victorious 
surge that reminded many of the 
way his sire, Bold Venture, had won 
a similar surprise victory ten years 
before. Lord Boswell, the favorite, 
could do no better than fourth. The 
fact that this was the great Ken- 
tucky Derby which he had won also 
added to Assault’s rise in prestige. 
Moreover, it was the greatest Ken- 
tucky Derby ever, with a record 
crowd of more than 100,000 people. 
For winning, Assault earned $96,400, 
the richest purse in Derby history. 

Assault, briefly, was a hero, and 
when the bets had been put down on 
the Preakness, he was the favorite 
for the first time in his career. 

The Preakness changed all that, 
even though he won. Like the Derby, 
the Preakness yielded a record purse, 
and by winning it Assault added 
$96,62\ isearnings. He won only 
by a neck, however, over Lord Bos- 
well; and though the big crowd 
cheered for Assault as Lord Boswell 
made his desperate attempt to over- 
take him at the finish, the experts, 





recovering from the temporary dither 
into which the Derby had thrown 
them, found this victory also un- 
impressive. Assault had almost been 
beaten, they pointed out, and in a 
race that was a full five seconds 
slower than the record. By the time 
he had returned to Belmont for the 
Belmont Stakes, three weeks later, 
the old doubts about him had come 
back so strongly that Lord Boswell 
was again favored over him in the 
betting. 


Just Fast Enough to Win 


Again, however, Assault won, this 
time by three lengths, and Lord 
Boswell was not even in the money; 
he was fifth. Again, too, the record 
was left intact, this time by about 
two seconds; but Assault, just going 
about his business, ran as fast as he 
had to—faster than some other win- 
ners of recent years, in fact—and 
earned another $75,400 by the vic- 
tory. This brought the year’s total 
to $316,270, surpassing Gallant Fox’s 
record of $308,270 for earnings as a 
three-year-old. Kleberg remarked 
wryly that he hoped people would 
now realize that Assault was a great 
horse. 

Texans, at least, adopted that 
view with Texan enthusiasm. Some 
of them proposed petitioning Gov. 
Coke Stevenson to issue a proclama- 
tion honoring Assault, Kleberg and 
Hirsch and making Jockey Mehrtens 
an honorary citizen to make the 
glory one hundred per cent Texan. 
Others were for a $100,000 fund to 
bring Assault to Texas for a special 
race, even though Texas has no 
legally supervised racing and pro- 
hibits gambling. Neither project 
materialized, but the Dallas News 
sent two reporters and a cameraman 
to New York to cover the Dwyer 
Stakes at Aqueduct in the middle of 
June. “The eyes of Texas are upon 
him,” said the News. Assault proved 
worthy, and won by four and a half 
lengths over.a horse named Wind- 
fields, with his old rival Lord Bos- 
well and three other horses trailing 
along. Though the time was only 
one fifth of a second slower than the 
Derby, for the same distance, As- 
sault, at the finish, was just galloping 
along, with his ears pricked and 
Mehrtens sitting still in the saddle. 
The New York fans, previously 
apathetic to Assault, actually gave 
him an ovation, and the experts be- 
gan to believe Hirsch’s theory that 
Assault had failed to break records in 


_ winning hisraces because he went fast 


enough to win, and let it go at that. 
Eating their own words glutton- 
ously, the experts picked Assault to 


‘win his next race, the Arlington 


Classic at Arlington Park, outside 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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Here are the ideal boots for all 
kinds of outdoor wear. Same de- 
sign, construction and quality as 
famous Paratrooper Boots. Soft, 
rugged, unusually comfortable 
and heavy-oil-treated to keep your 
feet dry and warm. 


y 4-13% 
All widths 
AA- EEE 





No other boot gives you all these 


EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


Made of soft, pliable leather with extra heavy 
oil waterproofing. 
@ Full 10 inch height gives proper support. 
@ Balanced construction gives ideal walking 
comfort. 
@ Special heel and toe construction prevents 
tiring. 
@ Counter, box toe and bottom filler all leather. 
Shank is made of steel. m 
inforcing tape on sides of instep pre 
e ey ane be assures good snug ~ 
iddl le is leather of outersole quality. 
od eS is rubber, sewed to middle sole > 
two places and nailed clear through to insole 
to prevent ripping © ; } 
@ Special Goodyear rubber heel gives maximum 


springiness and reduces hazard of tripping. 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 











CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
; Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


*Check C Money Order ( for $9.87 is enclosed. I 
twill pay postage C.O.D. 
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Size and width of Shoe 
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by LAWRENCE GALTON 


OLDERS advertising cruises are full of en- 
P natn pictures of ports of call and verbiage 
on ships’ appointments; but they don’t mention 
girls like Eleanor Britton. 

Miss Britton is a cruise hostess on the Stella 
Polaris, a luxury ship now plying the Carib- 
bean. Her job, she says, is “to make people 
enjoy their enjoyment, and if they refuse, to 
make them enjoy their misery.” 

When you put foot on deck for an ocean trip 
you soon find that the cruise people aren’t going 
to leave you entirely to your own devices. Host- 
esses like tall, blond and handsome Miss 
Britton are there to help you. “ Most people,” 
she says, “want to make friends ayd have fun 
aboard ship and they’d probably do it without 
me. I simply speed up the process.” 

One of Miss Britton’s speeding-up processes 
is her cruise social program: deck sports at 10, 
classes in Spanish at 12 and in dancing at 3; 
bridge tournament in the smoking room and 
bingo on deck all afternoon; cocktails at 6, 
movies at 8, and dancing from 10 to 1—all 
varied from day to day with turtle races, mas- 
querades and travel talks. It’s the cruise host- 
ess’ job to invite you to share these activities. 
Sometimes, of course, the inviting is reminis- 
cent of a bar bouncer at work; but it generally 
works out well. Most passengers love it, others 
ignore it and nearly everybody has a good time. 

However, Miss Britton insists that some 
people really do come aboard to enjoy their 
misery. She can’t dig out a gin-rummy partner 
for them, pull them into a conga chain, or make 
them relax by bedecking them, for the ship’s 
masquerade, in old towels and sheets, kitchen 
utensils and fraakfurters artfully draped abovt 
their middles. Miss Britton admits that she is 
an artist at this, and so much of a nuisance on 
that account to stewards and chefs that she’s 
allowed an expense account to tip them well. 

On one 38-day cruise, she recalls, was a young 
widow who seemed determined to wear a wan 
and weepy look. She was woebegone on deck, 
while dining, and at the movies. Miss Britton 
tried in various ways to bring her into deck 
games and games at the bar. Nothing worked. 
Miss Britton disclosed her failure to other pas- 
sengers, particularly males, .and subtly sug- 
gested that the lady was a fine challenge. In 
due time, the bereaved widow was surrounded 
by men bearing candy, fruits and chivalry. 
When she left the ship, she had lost her wan 
look and won a second husband. 

Passengers on any typical cruise, including 
the misery group, break down into fairly neat 
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raise Hostess 


She helps people have fun 


categories. There are the honeymoon couples 
who seclude themselves; the over-middle-age 
couples who wear themselves out at deck games 
and overstuff themselves with food ; the mother- 
daughter combinations who push each other 
into play; the scarce and eligible bachelors. Also, 
there are maiden ladies hunting husbands— 
they’re generally a problem. 

On the first night out practically every eligible 
bachelor is grabbed off and owned for the rest of 
the cruise. On the second night out the still un- 
attached girls know it and begin complaining. 
From there on in, Miss Britton gets to work. 
She takes long walks around the deck, stopping 
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One of Eleanor Britton’s duties is persuading 
guests to share in the ship’s social program. 


HOLIDAY /MAY 








here and there to chat with a lonely lady, fer. 
reting out the latter’s background and interests, 
Then, taking two lonely ladies at a time, Miss 
B. usés her bar account (she’s allowed up to 
$30 worth of free drinks per trip) to mellow 
and pair off the maidens. “If a girl can’t get 
a guy,” Miss Britton says, “the next best thing 
is a girl buddy for games and chit-chat aboard 
and for company on shore excursions.” 

On nearly every cruise there are the two or 
three wealthy woman-haters whose usual re- 
sponse to Miss Britton’s approach is something 
like “Don’t try any matchmaking on me. I’m 
on this cruise to be charmed by the sea and not 
by some skirt.” 

“The sea is all yours,’ Miss Britton answers. 
“But just in case you feel the need of feminine 
companionship, remember there’s safety in 
numbers.”” The woman-haters, she says, often 
wind up the trip buying drinks for and squiring 
a group of four girls. 

By the end of a cruise, Miss Britton insists, 
unless a girl is an absolute drip, she’s sure of 
some kind of social season. 

Miss Britton likes her job. She was an in- 
surance stenographer in Newark, New Jersey, 
in 1934 when she won a popularity contest run 
by the Shriners. The prize was a trip to Europe, 
all expenses paid, but her boss wouldn’t let her 
take that much time off. So Miss Britton con- 
verted her ticket into several trips to Bermuda, 
staggered her vacation by taking a few days at 
a time, and put in all the days at sea. On one 
week-end cruise, when the recreation director 
missed the boat, she volunteered to take over. 
After that, she was lost to the sea. She gave up 
stenography and got her sea legs on several 
dozen prewar cruises. During the war, Miss 
Britton used her list of 25,000 people whom she 
had met on cruises to start a land-cruise business 
to New York and to vacation resorts. The 
Stella Polaris, on which she works now, is one 
of the first postwar cruise boats, a Norwegian 
vessel agented by American Express. Though 
at present sailing the Caribbean, it plans later 
to visit the West Indies, Africa and Europe. 

No hostess ever gets rich. The pay runs from 
$150 to $200 a month. Tips are rare (people 
hesitate to offer hostesses cash), but gifts are 
frequent. Miss Britton has received a variety 
ranging from an ice bag and a raincoat from 
grateful manufacturers of same, to a $150 aqua- 
marine ring from an appreciative young lady. 
Her best gifts, she says, come not from lovers 
but from well-satisfied bridge partners she’s 
brought together. 

Miss Britton has this advice for persons going 
on a cruise: 

1. Take enough money for drinks, games, 
shore trips, and for tipping generously. 

2. There’s no rule against children, but few 
people take them. 

3. Bring plenty of bathing suits, beach wear, 
and formal clothes. 

4. Be open-minded. If you're a single girl, 
don’t look only for an “eligible man,” but con- 
centrate on a good time instead. 


“Cruises,” Miss Britton concludes, “are the 
nuts; never heard of anybody who didn’t thor- 
oughly enjoy one—even despite me.”” THE END 
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ALASKA 


10 COlON... 


Fy there this summer by Chyoer! Meg 


it! Here’s the main street of the 
city of Fairbanks. That’s a movie theatre 
at the right and Pan American’s ticket 
office is in the first building at the left. 


2 * Civilization? Alaska has plenty of 


4. “Maybe you're like me—want to leave hunting to the men. Well, there’s plenty 
else to do in Alaska. Before the Clippers linked every major city in this great 
Territory with regular, year-round service to Seattle, dog teams were Alaska’s only 
year-round transport. You still see huskies being trained to draw sleds. These dogs are 
a common sight in Alaska... And their descendants grow cuter every year! 


5S “Want to go fishing? Well, it’s 
easy in Alaska. 20 minutes by float 
plane puts you down on a lake where 
salmon and trout rise to your first cast. 


/ “You know what the temperature was when Jack and I stepped 
out of the Clipper at Fairbanks? 76 degrees . 

more hours of summer sunshine in Alaska, we quickly found out, than 
there are anywhere in the United States. What a land for a vacation! 


. . And there are 


3 “You have to have color film to 


do justice to Alaska! Here’s a shot 
I took of Jack looking over the most gor- 
geous hunting country in the world... 
Yet this ‘wilderness’ is easy to get to. 


6 “Want to bring home something 


unusual? Jack snapped me in a parka 
while an old Indian woman was showing 
me beautiful, hand-sewn moccasins. 


Fiying Clippers take off daily from Seattle for the major 

cities in Alaska. Schedules are frequent, flying times sur- 

prisingly short (Seattle to Fairbanks is only 12 hours). For rates 
, and reservations, not only to Alaska, but also to the West 
> Indies, Latin America, Europe, Africa, the Near East, Hawaii, 


A Greot Tradition 
Makes You Our 


Australia, New Zealand or the Orient, see your Travel 


; Guest Agent—or the nearest Pan American office. 


“Gold! Real gold! With friendly SS “...we dined and danced by 


sourdoughs to help me, I tried the candlelight at fashionable Moose 


oldest kind of gold mining... I actually 
panned about two dollars’ worth in an 
our... And, for contrast— 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Creek Lodge . . . Wine and all the fixin’s, 
Believe me, Alaska by Clipper is a vaca- 
tion you'll remember all your life!” 


PAN AMERICAN World AIRWAYS 


wae The System of the Flying Ch, ers 




















BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 

























Put your outboard motor on a Century 


Boat and you’ve got a team which loves 
the water. It’s sheer harmony, the perfect 
“marriage” of motor and craft. 

Century builds fine outboard boats in 


Century 
Builds 
Outboard 


models for every pleasure purpose. The 
“Angler” (illustrated) is for motors 1 to 9 
H.P.*»-The mahogany hull “Sportsman” 
series, built with Century’s famous single 
pank, batten seam construction, is for 
motors 9 to 33 H.P. The “Car-Borne,” of 
plastic bonded plywood, takes motors up 
to 6 H.P. All are beautiful boats— 


staunch and sleek and smartly styled. 





Boats, too! 


















See your Century dealer for details on 
delivery. Write for illustrated folder. 


CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 805, MANISTEE, MICH. 








MARSHALL FIELD’S 


(Continued from Page 43) 


objected to a toy department, but 
admitted his error after a junior ex- 
ecutive induced him to try it. Today, 
Field’s toy section on the fourth floor 
is famous, and for most Chicago 
children a visit there at Christmas- 
time is as traditional as Santa Claus. 

Field’s partner, Levi Leiter, never 
possessed Field’s charm in dealing 
with the public. He had a violent 
temper, hated display, and is said to 
have driven a customer from the 
store merely because he didn’t like 
the cut of the man’s mustache. In 
1888 Field bought him out, and 
the store became Marshall Field & 
Company. 


Aristocrat of Merchants 


Although Field worked now only 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., he found time 
to supervise all departments. He 
was symbolic of the gentility of the 
establishment as he moved gravely 
through the aisles. “A tall, dignified 
man with hair and a mustache pre- 
maturely gray, a fresh complexion, 
clear-cut features, and keen blue 
eyes, he would have passed in 
Europe for a nobleman or a diplo- 
mat,” wrote his fellow clubman, 
Edward Blair. He knew, instinc- 
tively, what the rich and fastidious 
wanted. He imported gowns from 
Paris; Spode and Wedgwood china 
from England, jades and gems from 
the Orient, tapestries and laces from 
the Mediterranean countries, an- 
tiques and paintings from England 
and the continent. 

Dowagers in Chicago took pride 
in their Marshall Field purchases. 
Sedate Field advertising carried the 
message to remoter areas. Small- 
town visitors poured in to gape, and 
found themselves buying. Distin- 
guished Europeans were surprised 
and delighted to discover an oasis of 


- months. 


dignified living in rowdy Chicago, 

Meanwhile Field, the aristocrat of 
merchants, never lost the commo, 
touch. When Field came to work, he 
left his carriage near by and walked, 
as a democratic example to his 
workers. “Mr. Field was no gep. 
tleman for show,” says Charles 
Prizlaf, venerable doorman 4 
Field’s, “but he was the classiest of 
them all.” 

The lush ’20’s ended with the com. 
pany in possession of suburban stores 
in Evanston, Oak Park, and Lake 
Forest, and the Frederick & Nelson 
department store in Seattle. Four 
textile factories in Virginia and 
North Carolina were expanded and 
a factory making lace curtains and 
tablecloths was established in Zion, 
Illinois. In 1946 the Field manu- 
facturing business did an estimated 
$55,000,000 business. 

Despite its fondness for quoting 
Chicago history in its advertising, 
Marshall Field & Company empha- 
sizesits modernity. A fortune is spent 
every year on window settings and 
floor decorations representing the lat- 
est in display art. One hundred work- 
ers were required merely to install the 
1946 Christmas decorations, after 
artists had worked on them for 
Six employees labored 
sixty days preparing 700 ornaments 
for each of the modernistic, main- 
floor Christmas trees. 

Pride of the store is the 28 Shop, 
beige-and-blue version of a Paris 
couturier’s, which was opened in 
1941 with society cocktail parties, a 
violation of ancient Field rules which 
indicated the importance the store 
attached to the occasion. The 28 
Shop derives its name from the ad- 
dress, 28 East Washington; twenty- 
eight fitting rooms are arranged 
around the main plush salon to carry 
out the theme. The 28 Shop has its 
own elevator, permitting private in- 
gress to the lorgnette trade when 






































**He said something about a trial spin.” 
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Most Significant Name 


in CHRONOGRAPHS 


...for precise measuring and recording of time, 
speed, distance. Stainless steel or solid gold, 
$59.50 to $285 tax included. 
Also available in Watertight models. 


KELBERT WATCHES —long famous for precision 
ond advanced design.... from $35 to $3500 
including self-winding and calendar watches. 


At better jewelers everywhere 
or write for catalog 


Department 39D 


KELBERT WATCH COMPANY, INC. 


608 Fifth Avenue New York 20,N.Y. 


© 1947 Kwe 








Stay awhile in 


PANAMA 
...and see “The CANAL” 


Oneofthe wonders ofthe world! 
See ships lifted up in the locks, 
Gatun Lake . . . the excitement 
of Panama City. You can shop 
for French Perfumes, India silks 








desired, although it also opens into 
the store proper. 

Dresses in the 28 Shop are sold as 
high as $1250. Most are copies of 
foreign importations, but a few are 
originals from the French salons. 
Shoppers in the 28 Shop are served 
tea by an English maid with cockney 
accent, named Margaret, while man- 
nequins model gowns and ensembles. 
Occasional Junior League and charity 
style shows are held there. The 28 
Shop is the flashing symbol of Field 
elegance, as the teen-age department 
of the fourth floor is evidence of its 
youthfulness. 

The quiet displays of authentic 
antiques, the picture galleries offer- 
ing dark 18th-century landscapes, 
and the quiet sitting rooms for 
collectors of rare silver, jades and 
jewels perhaps preserve the Mar- 
shall Field tradition more accu- 
rately, but get less publicity. 


An Autographing Elephant 


Field’s promotion stunts are 
elaborate. A five-million-dollar 
diamond exhibit, including the 
million-dollar Jonker, drew thou- 
sands to the jewelry department 
and boomed sales. A showing of rare 
paintings or costly, handmade toys 
from the Argentine likewise attracts 
multitudes, who frequently buy 
lesser merchandise before they quit 
the store. Field’s book section, which 
is said to sell more volumes than 
any other bookstore in the country, 
stages for visiting authors literary 
teas which have become Chicago 
social events. 

Once the book department even 
brought in an elephant to autograph 
a children’s book with a rubber 
stamp held in its trunk. The hero of 
the book was an elephant named 
Eddie, but only a lady pachyderm, 
named Judy, could be obtained. 
Judy entered by the freight elevator, 


liked the store so well she refused to 
leave until carpenters built a special 
three-story ramp for her. 

Travelers’ interest in the store is 
reflected by charge accounts scat- 
tered over the globe. Store execu- 
tives say that accounts are main- 
tained in every nation except Tibet. 
Among these regular customers is 
the household of Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 

The store built by Field person- 
ality and hallowed by Field tradi- 
tions functions today with no kin of 
the famous merchant prince in its 
operational management, save Jo- 
seph Nash Field, grandnephew of 
Marshall Field, who is personnel 
manager of the store for men. Mar- 
shall Field III, grandson and chief 
heir of the founder, is a member of 
the board of directors, together with 
Stanley Field, the late Marshall 
Field’s nephew. Despite his senti- 
mental interest in the store, Mar- 
shall Field III has, in recent years, 
reduced his ownership of common 
stock from eighteen per cent of the 
total to slightly more than 3.2 per 
cent. 

In 1942, Hughston M. McBain 
was elected president of Marshall 
Field and Company. McBain had 
gone to work for Field’s as a bill 
adjuster in 1922 and was later secre- 
tary to a succession of three Field’s 
presidents. In 1932 McBain was 
made manager of the giant Mer- 
chandise Mart, housing the com- 
pany’s wholesale division, and in 1940 
became vice-president and general 
operating manager of the retail store. 

When elected president at forty, Mc- 
Bain promised to continue traditional 
policies. This he has done, while mod- 
ernizing and streamlining the busi- 
ness. Marshall Field and Company, 
up-to-date as the morning paper, con- 
tinues to reflect the Field qualities 
of the elegant Eighties. THE END 
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‘TOGETHER AGAIN IN SHIRT PERFECTION 









BRON ZEVILLE 


(Continued from Page 38) 


with their well-trained ministers and 
traditional ritual, from their white 
counterparts. The masses of Bronze- 
ville churchgoers, however, enjoy a 
more emotional ritual. Sometimes 
religion becomes a complete escape 
from the harsh reality of being a 
Negro, as in the case of those few who 
join the more colorful cults and be- 
come ‘‘Moors” embracing Moham- 
medanism, or become Black Jews or 
Father Divine’s Angels. Bronze- 
ville’s more prominent ministers not 
only lead the people in “praising 
the Lord” but also assume the role of 
civic leaders. 


Having a Good Time 


Most Americans think of Negroes 
as carefree and happy-go-lucky peo- 
ple with an amazing capacity for 
having a good time. Cab Calloway’s 
Hi-de-ho and Bill Robinson’s tap- 
tap-tap are thought to set the rhythm 
of American Negro life. This is a 
stereotyped conception, but there is 
no gainsaying the fact that Bronze- 
ville, generally, plays with gusto. 

The main night clubs of the area— 
Rhumboogie, DeLisa, El Grotto— 
are usually jampacked. Warwick 
Hall, the Parkway Ballroom and the 
Savoy Dance Hall rock with rhythm. 
Neighborhood movies, poolrooms, 
and bowling alleys are always 
crowded. Sepia riders kick up the 
dust on the bridle path in Washington 
Park. The White Sox and the Cubs 
have their quota of Negro fans, but 
when the Harlem Globe Trotters or 
Renaissance Basketball Team comes 
to town, or a Negro baseball or foot- 
ball team, Bronzeville devotees turn 
out in large numbers. The festive 
energy of Bronzeville’s masses runs 
high on New Year’s Eve and Hal- 
loween, and higher still after a suc- 
cessful Joe Louis fight. 


For the middle and upper Classes 
a disciplined and formalized s¢¢j,j 
ritual is important. Social chy) 
abound with their round of ente. 
taining, bridge parties, “pay dance” 
and formals. At the upper-class ley¢ 
these are exclusive organization, 
with such male clubs as the Snake 
and Frogs, or the college fraternitig 
and sororities setting a decorous byt 
lively social pace. In the broad mig. 
dle class, small social clubs with 
colorful names provide the fun—the 
Be Natural Girls, the Eight Pals of 
Pleasure, the Pepper Ten and hun. 
dreds of others. 

Bronzeville’s civic leaders often 
inveigh against ‘waste of money on 
clubs and dances,”’ insisting that it 
should be used to support Negro 
business enterprises or community 
charities. But sometimes they press 
too hard. For instance, a domestic 
servant who belongs to the Gay and 
Joyous Fifteen summed up a preve- 
lent feeling in the club world of 
Bronzeville: ‘ We give to the Feder- 
ated Home and other institutions. If 
we want to give a dance, | think 
that’s our business. We poor colored 
people don’t have much as it is, and 
if we sat around and thought about 
our sufferings we'd go crazy.” 

When work is over the pressure of 
the white world is lifted. Within 
Bronzeville, Negroes are at home. 
There is no danger there of humilia- 
tion and embarrassment from res- 
taurants and cocktail lounges that 
refuse to serve them or night clubs 
and dance halls that bar them. A 
few light-skinned Negroes may 
“pass” and make the rounds of Loop 
and North Side gay spots, but for 
most Negroes this is impossible. 


Advancing the Race 


Since 1908, Bronzeville has had a 
branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 

(Continued on Page 132) 








“Dusty, ain’t that somebody you married last season?” 
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s had a A California trip usually is an event in one's life ...so plan to enjoy every 

ee minute from the time of departure until your return. Go the restful, carefree 
- . . 

) : way—by train—by Union Pacific . .. and arrive fresh as an ocean breeze. 


—_—_——— 


Union Pacific offers a variety of Pullman accommodations; also reclining 
coach-seats for money-saving travel. For complete. comfort to and from the 
Golden State .. . be specific—say “Union Pacific.” 





pncrete NORTHWEST 
THE SEASONED TRAVELER GOES BY TRAIN 
sun WALLEY 
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1 am planning a train trip to California. Please 
send further details. 
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Auto LUGGAGE CARRIER 


If you've ever had an otherwise pleasant vacation 
spoiled because of uncomfortable crowding in the car, 
you'll want a new KARI-TOP for this summer's trip! 


KARI-TOP is an attractive addition to the appearance 
of your car and it holds an amazing amount of luggage 

. complétely enclosing it and giving protection 
against dust and rain. 


KARI-TOP can’t scratch the top of your new car! It 
fastens so snugly it becomes literally a part of the car 

. can't shift. Heavy, custom-coated canvas on top, 
sides and bottom gives complete protection. 


KARI-TOP is equipped with a fine full-length slide 
fastener that makes loading and unloading easy. Pro- 
tective flap over fastener makes it fully rain-proof. 






SO EASY TO PUT ON HOLDS A REAL LOAD . SAFER, MORE COMFORT- 
Easily adjusted to fit any Spacious, yet not bulky, ABLE . An uncrowded 
car in a few minutes. After KARI-TOP measures 36” x car means sofer, less tire- 
that, can be put on or taken 48” x 12” Extra space for some travel. Once you 
off in less than a minute the things you'll want for a hove used KARI-TOP you'll 
Fastens securely to drip more enjoyable trip. Com- take it on every family out- 
moulding, no interference pletely enclosed . . . rain- ing all year long! 

with doors. proof and dust-proof. 















































See the new KARI-TOP at your favorite auto 
supply or sporting goods store — or write us today! 


KARI-TOP sprincrieto, ono 




















(Continued from Page 130) 
People devoted to the protection of 
civil rights. A branch of the Urban 
League came into existence in 1917 
for adjusting Southern migrants to 
the ways of the city and now has a 
broad program of social service. 
Numerous other organizations pro- 
mote the middle-class way of life and 
fight for expanded opportunities. 

The more aggressive and radical 
group in Bronzeville operates through 
the left-wing National Negro Con- 
gress, Which specializes in mass pro- 
tests and dramatic spotting of cases 
of discrimination. A few Negroes also 
support the vigorous and vocal South 
Side branch of the Coramunist Party. 

The upper and upper-middle classes 
pay deference to those Negroes who 
are symbols of the break-through 
against race prejudice— particularly 
the “firsts” and “onlys.” Thus the 
memory of the French Negro, Jean 
Baptiste Point Du Sable, first per- 
manent settler at Chicago, is kept 
alive by a high school named in his 
honor; a city branch library in the 
Black Belt is named for George 
Cleveland Hall, a prominent de- 
ceased physician; and a Federal 
housing project is named for Ida 
Barnett Wells, a famous crusader 
against lynching in the ’90’s. There 
are also contemporary Race Heroes 
cherished by the upper and middle 
classes—the first group of Chicago 
Negro doctors to be admitted to the 
College of Surgeons; the first colored 
lawyers to secure admission to the 
Chicago Bar Association; the few 
local Negroes who teach in white 
colleges or hold important posts in 
government and industry,.as well as 
successful artists and writers. 

Bronzeville’s man on the street, 
however, knows little about the type 


of Race Hero mentioned above, j, 
has another set of heroes, whose ¢,. 
ploits are discussed in barbershop anj 
poolroom and in the widely read ¢) 
umns of the Negro press. Musician: 
particularly, have caught the imap. 
ination of the Negro masses, With 
the closing of the red-light district jy 
New Orleans, where many Negro 
musicians played at honky-tonks an 
brothels, these musicians came North, 
and by 1925 Chicago was the jaz 
center of the world. The cabarets oy 
35th Street, the De Luxe, Dream. 
land, Royal Garden, and Ente. 
tainers Café, were the locale for , 
new school of music which was ty 
spread very widely. This music 
a folk music played with instr). 
ments—the Negro migrants {rom the 
South could understand and appre. 
ciate. Famous players of the period 
like Jelly Roli Morton, King Oliver 
Louis Armstrong, Jimmy Noone 
Sidney Bechet and Zutty Singleton 
had even greater prestige ancl public 
acclaim than Duke Ellington, Cab 
Calloway and Count Basie hay 
now. Popular, too, were the blue 
singers, Bessie, Mamie, Trixie Smith 
and Ethel Waters. 

Jack Johnson, first Negro to win 
a world’s heavyweight champion 
ship fight, has always been popular. 
His cabaret on 35th Street was 1 
showplace frequented in the Twer- 
ties by black and white alike. Wher 
Jack died in 1946 the masses passe 
his bier by the thousands and over 
flowed into the streets. The Reverend 
J. C. Austin preached his funeral and 
commented that “without a Jac 
there never would have been a Joe.” 
Joe Louis is perhaps Hero No. | in 
Bronzeville. From 1933 to 1938 he 
ranked first in banner-headline mer- 


tion in the Chicago Defender, anf 
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**All I meant to do was to give them a really good look at it!”’ 
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his every move is still faithfully 
chronicled. 

Oscar DePriest, “ the old warrior,” 
is another “ first”’ who is well known 
to the masses. In 1915 “Oscar” be- 
came the first Negro alderman in 
Chicago, and in 1928 the first Negro 
since 1901 to sit in Congress. Until 
A. Clayton Powell was elected from 
New York in 1944, the sole Negro in 
Congress for fourteen years was an 
elected representative from Bronze- 
yille—a fact of which that com- 
munity was very, very proud. 

Bronzeville idolizes Negroes who 
“beat the white man at his own 
game,” the aggressive Race Man, all 
Negroes who “advance the race.” 


Chicago’s No. 1 Problem 


The residents of Bronzeville con- 
ceive of themselves as “ people.” To 
others, however, they are the Negro 
Problem. White Chicago is keenly, 
and to some extent painfully, aware 
of the Black Metropolis that has 
burgeoned in its midst. The daily 
newspapers have publicized its high 
crime and disease rates with only an 
occasional interpretation of the so- 
cial factors which underlie them. The 
Black Belt’s neighbors fear its ex- 
pansion, and communities farther 
away shrink from the thought of 
individual Negroes moving into their 
neighborhoods. During the last three 
years at least seven Negroes have 
been murdered and over fifty homes 
burned, bombed, or riddled with bul- 
lets when Negroes dared to move 
into areas where they had not lived 
before. Yet it is evident something 
must be done to relieve the con- 
gestion in the Black Ghetto. 

The Chicago Plan Commission 
has done little more than state the 
problem. The most promising ap- 
proach to reclaiming the blighted 
Negro area is the recent formation of 
the interracial Southside Planning 
Board initiated by the Illinois 
Institute of Technology and the 
Michael Reese Hospital. Many Ne- 
groes, while approving of such plan- 
ning boards, point out that the Black 
Belt as it stands can never accom- 
modate in decency all the people now 
crammed into it. They insist that a 
frontal attack should be made on 
restrictive covenants, so that Ne- 
groes will be allowed to buy and rent 
homes anywhere in the city once.a 
building boom gets under way. 

Chicago had a race riot in 1919 
that took thirty-eight lives, injured 
537 persons, and rendered about 
1000 homeless and destitute. The 
outbreak of riots in Harlem, Detroit, 
and Beaumont, Texas, during the 
Second World War awoke frighten- 
ing memories in Chicago. Out of 
these fears came several organiza- 
tions seeking to prevent a repetition 


of “The Shame of 1919.” Respond- 
ing to city-wide pressure, Mayor 
Kelly appointed a Committee on 
Race Relations. This body went on 
record against restrictive covenants, 
and then settled down to immediate 
and more modest tasks such as try- 
ing to dispel provocative rumors, in- 
vestigating violations of civil rights, 
and preparing a race-relations train- 
ing program for the police. 

Some of the leaders of the CIO, 
which includes numerous Negro 
members in the basic industries of 
Chicago, were particularly active 


“throughout the war in asserting the 


Negro’s right to employment and 
upgrading. 

Out of the war period, too, came 
the organization of the interracial 
Chicago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination. In May, 
1946, the Council sponsored a Con- 
ference for the Elimination of Re- 
strictive Covenants, to which over 
forty civic organizations, including 
unions and Negro and white church 
groups, sent delegates. Among the 
participants was the Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop 
of the Chicago Diocese of the Cath- 
olic Church, who made a vigorous de- 
nunciation of segregation of Negroes. 
The magnitude of the problem is 
highlighted by an occasional explo- 
sive incident—for instance, in No- 
vember of 1946, when an attempt was 
made to place several Negro veterans 
and their families in a new housing 
project. A near-riot was precipitated 
in the white community which lasted 
for several days and kept the city in 
a furor for more than two weeks. 

Meanwhile the Black Ghetto 
strains at its bonds. Life goes on 
within it, but a life that to its in- 
habitants is crippling. Negroes in- 
sist that attempts to effect a moving 
equilibrium of race relations which 
will prevent violent outbursts must 
involve the following processes: (1) 
the continuous interpretation of the 
Negro’s aspirations, needs and de- 
mands to all sections of the white 
community; (2) the actual progres- 
sive relaxation of discrimination and 
segregation, beginning at once; (3) 
the inclusion of Negroes in all city 
plans for houses and jobs on an equit- 
able basis; (4) strengthening of 
social controls—familial, -associa- 
tional and governmental—within 
the Black Belt; (5) the constructive 
channelizing of the Negro’s mass 
resentment into successful action- 
patterns of nonviolent protests. 

Whether Chicago can cope with its 
race problem depends in part at least 
upon whether the city as a whole 
can speedily get a building pro- 
gram under way, and whether the 
nation can prevent a depression. 

THE END 





IN VACATION TIME --- tere’s 
everything you need in « « ° MAINE 











Don't settle your 1947 vacation 
plans until you have studied 
this informative book, ‘Maine 
the Land of Remembered Va- 
cations.” A copy is yours for 
the asking. Mail the coupon. 


So many things to see: mountains, 
lakes, woodlands and wild life; historic 
communities and monuments, the sea- 
shore, picturesque fishing villages, off- 
shore islands and famed lighthouses. 


So many things to do: swim, sail, 
fish, camp, hike, canoe, climb moun- 
tains, play golf—or just rest and relax. 


So many things to have: {farm-fresh 
foods and famed ‘Down East’’ seafoods, a 
perfect summer climate, friendly Maine 
hospitality wherever you stay. 


And, so many ways to live: in lake 
side cabins, mountain camps or resort 
hotels, quaint village inns, motor camps 
and tourist homes. 
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“This is a day that must never end,” you'll say—when you're in Bermuda. Today, 
perhaps, you picnic on a secluded little beach of powdery pink sand... rimmed by 
the scented cedars and the blue, blue sea. You're a million miles from care... for 


even day-dreams are better in Bermuda. 


ates, Pa : 


.to wander among the tiny islets 

that dot Hamilton Harbour. And another, by all means, to tour the intriguing shops 

of the colourful British colonial cities of Hamilton and St. George. Today, any day 
. the things you do are more fascinating in Bermuda. 


Somewhere, you must find a day for sailing... 


EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN— 


Yes, you’d wish for days that went on forever, if it weren’t for the nights jn 
Bermuda. Leisurely, your carriage wafts you through the perfumed evening. The 
cloppety clop of hoofs echoes softly along the oleander-lined lanes.. 


-and yOur mood 
is wrapped in silver. The moon is brighter in Bermuda. 


5 


Another day ... like yesterday, like tomorrow... is perfect for cycling. Idly, you 
drift along the quiet, colourful lanes that interlace Bermuda from shore to shore. 
Or perhaps this is a day for ooh’s and aah’s at the Aquarium...or for climbing the 
stairway to the sky at Gibbs Hill Lighthouse. Wherever you go, whatever you do... 
everything is better in Bermuda. 


For New ILLustraTeD Book et, write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


In planning your trip to Bermuda, your Travel Agent can give you experienced help and complete service —at no cost to you. 
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Since ten per cent of the reservations become “no-shows,” these hopers in the lobby may all get rooms after six o’clock. 


The Guest is always Wrong 


Or so it seems in hotels still crowded by travelers 


by FRANK J. TAYLOR 


QO. A SUNDAY AFTERNOON and four hours late 
by plane, Mr. John D. Guest arrived at a 
hotel in New York. He had wired for a reserva- 
tion, explaining to the manager the urgency of 
his trip. The manager was off duty, and the 
clerk on the desk appraised him with a calcu- 
lating eye. “We wired you a regret,” he said. 
We haven’t anything but a double.” 


“That’s all right,” said Mr. Guest. “T’ll take 
a double.” 

“Sorry, but we have to save it for two people.” 

“Well, I'll pay for a double,” agreed Mr. 
Guest. “I’ve got to have a room.” 

“But we're supposed to save it for two 
people,” insisted the clerk. 

Mr. Guest was growing hot under the collar. 

“Listen, brother, I’ve got to have a room,” 
he said: “Do you mean to tell me you're going 


HOLIDAY /MAY 


to leave that double unoccupied, while I’m 
wandering the streets of New York looking for 
a place to sleep? I’m registering for that 
double.” 

“You'll have to register for two people, 
then,” said the clerk. 

“Okay, what two people?” 

“Any two people.” 

Mr. Guest took the pen and wrote, ‘John D. 
Guest and Grandmother.” 
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The Bricuton’s distinguished location—right 
© Putting Green © Garden Room 
© Candlelight Room ¢ Game Room 
@ Sun Deck ¢ Beautiful Gardens 
e@ Private Beach Entrance and 
Bathing Facilities © Spacious 
Open and Enclosed Porches e 


on the boardwalk—is enhanced even more by de- 
lightful secluded gardens. Carefree relaxation in 
an atmosphere of traditional hospitality. Days 


at The Bricuton are holidays long remembered. 


HOME OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS BRIGHTON PUNCH 


SORRIGHTON 


CHARLES SENDEY, Managing Director * ROBERT B. GIFFIN, Resident Manager 
For Information and Rates Write—or Call Atlantic City 4-6121 






























Ha Y Don’t fool with your travel funds 
A protect them with 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! 


Don’t risk the theft or loss of your travel money—take NCB Travelers Checks with you on 


your next trip. Air, rail, bus, and ship lines . . . hotels, restaurants, gerages and stores, 
welcome them—like cash. Thieves and pickpockets avoid them. 


Here’s the reason . . . you sign them when you buy them . . . this makes them your 
personal money. You countersign them when you wish to spend them, This turns the 
checks into cash. You can spend them like cash—get your change in cash. You get full 


refund for checks that are lost or stolen. 


This protection, backed by the prestige 
of America’s greatest world-wide bank— 
is yours at a cost of 75¢ per $100. In de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
buy them at your bank or travel agent. 





NCB travelers checks, safe, spendable everywhere! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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**The other people haven’t vacated the suite we reserved for you.” 


The clerk looked at the card and, 
without cracking a smile, called a 
bellhop. The boy took Mr. Guest up 
to Room 32. It was a double, all 
right, two narrow rooms end-on-end. 
In one of them was a single bed. In 
the other, two chairs and a small 
“Gay Nineties” settee. 

“Tt’s a good thing Grandmother 
didn’t come this time,” Mr. Guest 
told the bellhop. “She’d have to 
sleep curled up on the love seat.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the bellboy. 
“But we’ve got worse doubles than 
this in the house.” 

Mr. Guest didn’t doubt that. The 
last time he and Mrs. Guest arrived 
at the hotel, he had a letter written a 
month before by the manager, say- 
ing, “We are pleased to reserve a 
desirable two-room suite for you.” 

When they had registered, the 
clerk apologized, ‘“We’ve been un- 
fortunate in our reservations, and 
we'll have to put you in a double 
room temporarily.” 

The double, at the bottom of a 
light well, was so dark that lights 
had to be kept on all day. Mrs. 
Guest dubbed it “Our Black Hole of 
Calcutta.” Mr. Guest called-Gn the 
manager in His office and showed him 
the letter promising a desirable two- 
room suite. , 


Sorry, But We Haven’t Any 


“Sorry, but it’s the best we can 
do,” said the manager. ‘‘ We haven’t 
any suites now. Keep reminding me 
very day, and if one becomes avail- 
able we'll move you.” 

So Mr. Guest reminded the man- 
ager or his secretary, who kept the 
reservation list, daily—until the sec- 
rétary shut him off with a curt, ‘‘ You 
accepted that double room, Mr. 
Guest, and you’re lucky to have it.” 


They stayed on because Mr. Guest 
figured it was next to impossible to 
find quarters in another New York 
hotel on short notice, without a pull 
of some kind. He knew from his own 
travels during the past year, and 
from listening to other travelers, 
that not only in New York but all 
over the country the guests were be- 
ing pushed around. This was true in 
big hotels, little hotels, and famous 
hotels that in the hospitable prewar 
days vied with each other to live up 


to the motto of the late great Ells 


worth Milton Statler—‘*The Guest 
is Always Right.” When he laid down 
that dictum to his staffs three dec- 
ades back, the famous hotel man had 
added, “If he isn’t right, he thinks in 
his own mind that he is right, so al- 
ways assume that he is right.” 

The war, with its unprecedented 
rush of travelers, reversed the slogan. 
Guests crowded the hallways, the 
lobbies, the ballrooms; and _ hotels 
everywhere were reaping a harvest. 
Every time he put up at a hotel in 
recent months, Mr. Guest was re- 
minded anew of how unwanted he 
was in the house. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, between trains en route East, 
he ate dinner at his favorite dining 
room in a hotel where he stopped 
frequently. After dinner, he stepped 
to the desk to reserve a room for his 
return trip, two weeks hence. 

“The reservation manager has 
gone for the day,” said the desk man. 

“T’m an old customer,” explained 
Mr. Guest. “Can’t you make the 
reservation?” 

“No, only the reservation mal- 
ager makes reservations.” 

“Well, can you take my name and 
address, and ask him to let me know 
if he can reserve a room on the 
twentieth?” 


Illustrations by George Wiggins 
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(Anco RAIN _MASTER 
“Dead - Locker” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 









PT FALL OFF 
BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by pag Bag 
for military aircraft—now for your car.} ~ 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in stormy weather... 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind bim. Get RAIN-MASTERS... 
patented features...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner .. . last 


longer. May save you a costly smashup. 
Ask for RAHN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 


tHe ANoerson COmpany 








Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 








Carry your long luggage 
the TOP-O0-CAR way 





Now you can avoid 

blocking car doors and 
ing your vision. 

No need to tie 

gage on the side 

car. BE SAFE! Put it 

ON TOP—where it 


Toput a PEERLESS 
ALL THER TOP 
©’ CARRIER in use is a simple, quick operation. All 
you need do is wrap the chain around each end of 
the load, hook the link into the slot of frame under 
slip-proof, spring tension. Luggage cannot rattle or 
jar loose. No tools needed to attach PEERLESS 

TOP O’ CAR CARRIER! 
Bull-dog grip, rubber vacu- 
um cups do the trick. Com- 
pact, neat looking, rust- 
prost and weatherproof. 
ith PEERLESS TOP O’ 
CAR CARRIER your lug- 
gage is conveniently out of 
the way until you want it. 
Jobbers and dealers wanted. 
Write for information and 
prices. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, use coupon be- 
low. i 


id for 
$1.85 per pair. NoC.O.D.’s 
hy please. 


PEERLESS CHAIN COMPANY 


Mfrs. of Peerless Tire Chains 
Winona, Minnesota 
NOT IN USE ~ oe 


Peerless Chain Co., 

Dept. H1 Winona, Minn. 
for which please ship 
pair PEERLESS TOP Q”’ 























Rr. 5 4 find 
Postpaid —___ 
CAR CARRIERS. 
Name_ 

Add: 
City 
State__ 
Dealer’s Name. 
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“No, you'll have to write a letter. 
But it won’t do you any good, be- 
cause we’re sold out for that period.” 

The clerk turned his back, leaving 
Mr. Guest ‘standing at the counter. 
He thought of the tender greeting 
the hotel still sent him every birth- 
day, wishing him happiness and 
thanking him for his patronage. Re- 
pressing his anger, he stomped up to 
the mezzanine and wrote a letter to 
the reservation manager. He re- 
ceived a reply a week later, saying 
that they were pleased to reserve a 
room. Then Mr. Guest had written 
a friend who had a friend who was 
an executive of a Chicago newspaper. 


. The latter had obtained a room in 
=. another hotel. 


Hospitality is a Memory 


It was the same the country over. 
In Philadelphia, where he had been 
turned down peremptorily, ‘ work- 
ing the angles’ —an influential friend, 
again—got him a room. In Los 
Angeles, the manager of a hotel he 
had patronized for years wired, col- 
lect, “Sold out, but come on and 
maybe we'll find something.” In San 
Francisco, two couples for whom he 
had made reservations arrived to 
find no rooms reserved; the manage- 
ment put them up in small near-by 
hotels, little better than rooming 
houses. In one Midwestern hotel, 
the room was so filthy that he called 
a maid, held up a five-dollar bill, and 
said, “When this room is cleaned 
from the carpet to the ceiling, this 
fiver is yours.” The room was im- 
maculate within an hour, proving 
that it can be done. In Portland, 
Oregon, where a suite had been 
promised by wire, he and Mrs. Guest 
were shoved into a noisy, dingy 
room, because “the other people 
haven’t vacated the space we re- 
served for you.” 

In this makeshift room, Mrs. 
Guest was hanging her things in the 
dark closet when the shelves, clothes 
rod, and everything on them crashed 
to the floor. It was symbolic of what 
has happened to the American hotel 
system, once one of the best in the 
world. Arrogant, untrained clerks 
greet the guests coldly from behind 
the desks. Waiters feud in the dining 
rooms, bring entire‘:meals from the 
kitchen in one trip, leave bacon and 
eggs on the sideboard to chill while 
diners have their fruit. Rooms are 
not only dingy but uncleaned,, and 
bathrooms have towels large e1...ugh 
to dry only midgets. Light bulbs are 
burned out, furniture soiled, station- 
ery missing. - 

When I could find no telephone 
book in our hotel room recently, I 
called the desk for one. Five days 
later, just before we checked out, 
my wife, who was seated across 


Travel with Cavanaugh . . . 
and you travel with the best] 
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OF THE 


DISCRIMINATING Y 


Exclusive 
rag-content envelopes 
that open with a silken cord... 
flowers to brighten your letters, 
on matching sheets, engraved 
and embossed . .. also westerns! 





DESIGNED 


San Antonio 2, Texas 


DEPT. H 
1 Please 


Name 






send us your catalogue of fine quality stationery 





Address 
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FIELD EXECUTIVE 
Men Two-Suiter and 
Overr yht Bax 





Tom ought to know! From his post at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel desk, he watches a daily parade of the 
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carefree travel. Maximillian offers a complete line of 
smartly styled matched luggage for men and women. 
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at better stores everywhere 
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the room, suddenly said, ‘There’s 
the phone book, under the bed.” It 
had fallen on the floor before we were 
roomed, and had lain there at least 
five days, and probably many more. 
No maid had taken the trouble to 
clean under the bed. 

The inability of hotels to get 
adequate help is understandable. 
They are having the same troubles 
as other industries, only worse. But 
the breakdown of the credo of 
hospitality on the part of the staffs 
that deal with the guest is something 
else again. With the tradition of 
hospitality only a memory, how can 
the customer win for himself the 
courtesy and service for which he 
pays and to which he is entitled? 
The millions of persons who plan to 
travel for the first time in several 
years are wondering about that. 

Since all of the foregoing annoying 
experiences, and many more, that 
have plagued the fancied John D. 
Guest have happened to me, and to 
nearly every other hotel patron who 
has traveled extensively since the 
war’s end, I decided to learn some of 
the answers to that question. I con- 
cluded that the only people who 
knew were the hotel people them- 
selves. So I questioned them—in 
New York, Washington, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
every other city where I was an “al- 
ways wrong” hotel guest. I learned 
a lot of things about myself as an 
average hotel user that I didn’t know 
before. Not that I found out how to 
get service when the service isn’t 
there, but I did learn a lot about the 
art of wangling a room in which to 
lay my head, which is the most im- 
portant problem confronting travel- 
ers in large cities today. 


Your Past is on File 
One of the first facts of hotel life I 


. discovered was the existence of the 


guest history kept by all big hostel- 
ries, and many of the smaller ones 
as well. In a big New York or Chi- 
cago hotel, the guest-history depart- 
ment is an elaborate affair with rows 
of filing cabinets worked over by as 
many as a dozen girls. Each guest 
during the past decade is represented 
by a card, on which is written the 
number of times he patronized that 
hotel, how long he stayed, and how 
much he spent. His whole rating is 
revealed at a glance. 

After thirty visits, his white card 
becomes a colored card, usually pink. 
If he is a ““V.I.P.”—very important 
personage—such as a movie star, 
governor, or the head of a big com- 
pany who spends a lot of money in 
hotels, he gets still another color, 
say, orange. This still isn’t the top 


‘ rating. The “Red Carpet” guests— 


presidents or cabinet members or 





ambassadors—have yet another 
color, but not plush red, as might be 
supposed. Red cards denote “skip. 
pers” —guests who skipped out with- 
out saying good-by at the cashier's 
window. 

The reason you can’t walk up to 
the desk and make a reservation, as 
John D. Guest attempted in Chi- 
cago, or phone and get an immediate 
promise of a room, is that the reser. 
vation manager needs time to check 
your guest history. There may be up 
to 60,000 guest cards on file, and he 
can remember only a small percent- 
age of the hotel’s patrons. If you 
phone, even long distance, he has to 
stall, explaining that there is nothing 
available at the moment, but there 
may be cancellations and he’! wire 
you. He must do this even though 
he may have a hundred rooms un- 
reserved. 


Hoping Often Pays Off 


“The man who’s been a guest 
thirty times deserves more consid- 
eration than the one who’s been here 
three times,” explained the reserva- 
tion manager of a big New York 
hotel. ‘““We save our rooms for the 
old-timers and the V.I.P.’s.” 

It’s as cold-blooded as that. The 
one, two, and three time guests are 
known as “freshmen.” They have to 
work up by the slow process of 
patronage to the status of old or 
respected guests. Holding rooms for 
the veteran guests, who often wire 
for space just as they catch the train 
or plane, sometimes embarrasses the 
managements. On some days, the 
arrival of patrons with histories 
doesn’t equal the “guestimate”’ of 
the reservation manager. So at six 
o'clock, all unsold rooms are sold to 
“the hopers”—people without re- 
servations who wait in the lobby, 
hoping. This explains one of Mr. 
Guest’s pet gripes, the friend who 
says blithely, ‘‘ Why, I walked in and 
got a room without a reservation, no 
questions asked,” when John D. 
himself had been turned down a 
week before by that same hotel for 
that same space that same night. 

“If you’re stuck without a room, 
get your name on the hoper’s list,” 
advised a reservation manager. 


“There’s always a chance after six 


o'clock.” 

Today the reservation manager is 
the exalted factotum in every large 
hotel. Except for the manager of 
owner, he is the most important 
executive in the house. His word on 
rooms is law. The job of assigning 
them was concentrated in his hands 
in an effort to cope with the wave of 
wartime tipping or (depending on 
your viewpoint) bribing clerks for 
rooms. With several people making 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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In planning for the Orient—don’t hurry at it. Get experts 
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too, on this baby, if you buy now. 





dream to drive, economical to operate. 


Big carrying capacity, great fisherman, 


Express Cruisers or Cruisers to meet your 


Subject to change without notice. 


TRAVEL on the waterways of the world in this new 
1947 Chris-Craft 27-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed 
Cruiser. Sleeps 4. Dinette which converts into double 
bed—toilet, galley, big aft cockpit, speeds to 24 
m.p.h, Deliveries shortly in some dealer territories, 


Chris-Craft 27-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser priced as low 
> AM gt, Bee 1 


GO WHERE you will in this smart, new Chris-Craft 
23-ft. Express Cruiser, for 1947. Fast as a fox, speeds 
to 29 m.p.h., 2 berths forward, big aft cockpit for 
picnicking, fishing and sunning. Early deliveries, 


Chris-Craft 23-ft. Express Cruiser priced as low as $2880*. 


GET AWAY from your worries in this new 1947 Chris- 
Craft 16-ft. power packed Rocket! Enjoy a lifetime 
of water sports starting this season, if you buy 
now! Speeds up to 46 m.p.h. Beautifully finished, a 


J 


Mihi, a 


Chris-Craft 16-ft. Rocket priced as low as $1690*. 


VACATION this year like a real sportsman in this 
sparkling new Chris-Craft 22-ft. Sportsman for 1947. 


swanky 


speed boat (up to 33 m.p.h.) Good delivery, sailors, 
if you hurry and see your Chris-Craft Dealer. 





Chris-Craft 22-ft. Sportsman $2790*. 


SWELL NEWS for sailors! You can get early deliveries on some of the 
models shown here. Your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer may be able to 
arrange delivery on other new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Sportsmen, 


requirements. See him 


today! Buy now! *All prices f.o.b. factory and include shipping cradle. 


Command your new Chris-Craft ... NOW! 
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No matter how it handles this situation, the hotel makes an enemy. 


(Continued from Page 138) 


reservations, and some accepting 
tips, the assignment of rooms de- 
generated into an unholy scramble. 
The guest can tip for everything else, 
if he sees fit to do so, but manage- 
ments don’t want him buying his 
way into a hotel room. Yet many a 
traveler does it, and that’s one in- 
stance where the guest really is 
wrong. 

“T go down for an hour every day 
and relieve one of the clerks on the 
desks, just 10 get the feel of the pub- 
lic,” the manager of one big hotel 
said. “Every so often some guest 
insists on shaking hands with me, 
after I’ve assigned him a room. When 
he lets loose of my hand, there’s a 
dollar bill or a two-dollar bill sticking 
to my palm. Well, he’s wasting his 
money, because his room was as- 
signed by the reservation manager, 
sitting back there in the history 
department, and it’s just plain 
embarrassing to hand the money 
back.” 

“Hoping” pays off for another 
reason. Ten to 20 per cent of the 
reservations develop into “no- 
shows,” people who don’t arrive to 
claim their rooms and don’t cancel 
them either. In the larger New York 
hotels, no-shows sometimes run up 
to 20 per cent of the reservations. In 
Chicago, the no-show rate averages 
about 15 per cent; on the Pacific 
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Coast, 10 to 12 per cent. In his 
“guestimate,” which is partly a 
“feeling” and partly a count of ex- 
pected check-outs, balanced against 
reservations and arrivals, the reser- 
vation manager makes allowance for 
the prospective no-shows and nor- 
mally ‘‘over-reserves,” meaning he 
promises more rooms than he has to 
rent. Every so often there comes a 
day when the anticipated no-shows 
really show up. Then there is double 
trouble. New York hotels have sent 
guests to Newark and even as far as 
Philadelphia, on nights when patrons 
crowded the lobbies. They have had 
to bed down hundreds, dormitory 
style, in the ballrooms, when res 
ervation managers missed in their 
forecasts. 


Solo Newlyweds 


“We've even had to separate 
newlyweds on their wedding nights, 
and that’s pretty bad,” admitted 
New York manager. “But with to 
day’s costs, we’ve got to fill the 
house every night or lose money.” 

So the guest is the victim. Ou 
mistake, so sorry, but you are oul 
of luck. 

The no-show is accepted as a nec- 
essary evil by hotel men, I cliscov- 
ered to my surprise. I asked a dozel 
managers why they didn’t ask pro 
spective customers to send deposils 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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as guarantees against loss if they 
failed to show. In New York and 
Chicago hotels, deposits are rated as 
a nuisance. Some hotels send checks 
back, some hold them until the guest 
js roomed, then deposit the sum to 
his account. On the Pacific Coast, 
however, the guest who encloses a 
check rates extra consideration. 

“Accept a deposit, and you’ve got 
an ironclad contract,” a New York 
hotel manager told me. “In these 
days, you don’t want one. You're 
never sure you'll have a room when 
the guest arrives.” 

Most managers blamed their no- 
show trouble on the traveler who 
plays safe by reserving at three or 
four different hotels for the same 
night, then neglects to cancel the 
space he can’t use. Hotels have tried 
several schemes to cope with that 
problem, with dubious results. In 
Chicago, for example, the Hotel 
Association operates a central bureau 
to catch multiple reservations. When 
the bureau reports that Mr. Joseph 
Thotless has reserved rooms at three 
hotels for the same night and hasn’t 
canceled the spares, the manager of 
the Stevens may write, ‘Since we 
learned that you have already re- 
served rooms at the Palmer House 
and the Blackstone, we are canceling 
your reservation.” The Palmer 
House and the Blackstone may write 
the same letter, and Mr. Thotless 
ends up with no reservation. 

“Aside from the loss to the hotels, 
double or triple reserving works a 
hardship on other travelers,”’ a Chi- 
cago hotel man said. ‘It just means 
that many more regrets we have to 
send out, when we could be sending 
accepts,” 

I asked a score of managers and 
assistants what was the most effec- 
tive means of getting rooms—long- 
distance phone, telegram, letter, or 
what. The answers were always the 
same. 


The Power of a Letter 


“Well, I get sixty phone calls a 
day,” said one New York reserva- 
tion manager. “They average five 
minutes a call. That’s five hours each 
day shot. When the customer phones 
me, I have to stall, unless I know 
him personally, until I can consult 
the history and our room chart. In 
the end, I have to send him a wire or 
a letter anyway. I’d advise a letter, 
with a wire as second choice.” 

Although they look hardhearted 
and impersonal behind the counter, 
all hotel managers claim to be suck- 
ers for a well-written, candid letter 
or a wire that gives six delicious 
reasons why Mr. Guest and his wife 
want to stay in their particular 
house. A good letter may outbalance 


a weak guest history. Hotel men 
say they like to have honeymooners 
in the house, and that astute custom- 
ers capitalize on this weakness by 
asking for the bridal suite—without 
benefit of recent brides. 

Managers say they break their 
necks finding space for the former 
G. I. or Wac or Wave who once vis- 
ited the hotel while in uniform, ex- 
cept when a group of veterans writes 
for a wing for a reunion. Reunions 
mean wrecked furniture. For a time, 
there was an epidemic of letters 
from G. I.’s telling of the months 
they had spent in the muck and rain 
of Guadalcanal, Peleliu, or Leyte, 
dreaming of sleeping late in a top- 
floor corner room of, say, the Penn- 
sylvania, and having a blond wait- 
ress to.serve their breakfast in bed. 
The first of these letters broke the 
stony hearts of reservation managers 


_ generally and of publicity managers 


particularly, and the G. I.’s got 
everything the house could offer, 
sometimes on the house itself. But 
when entire regiments began firing 
in letters like that, the charm wore off. 


What Hotel Men Want to Know 


“What we want to know about 
the customer who writes for a reser- 
vation,” explained a Chicago hotel 
man, ‘is the day and hour he will 
arrive, how many in his party, ex- 
actly what kind of accommodation 
he wants, and the day and hour he 
plans to leave. We like to know his 
business connection; we can usually 
get that from his letterhead. If he 
has a credit card, he ought to give 
the number. If he can come at an 
alternate date, he should say so, be- 
cause often we can get him just what 
he wants a day or two before or after 
the dates he specifies. If he wants 
a confirmation, he should ask for 
it—collect. It would cost us $900 a 
week to wire accepts or regrets pr2- 
paid.” 

Some requests for rooms are turned 
down on the grounds that they were 
made too early. Two weeks or ten 
days is as far ahead as commercial 
hotels like to reserve, except for con- 
ventions, which get first priority. 
Hotel managers are partial to con- 
ventions which fill all rooms with 
free-spending businessmen who learn 
to know the hotel and are apt to 
return in the future as individual 
customers. In the East and Mid- 
west, hotels still give breaks to the 
guest who is in town for business 
reasons, but on the Pacific Coast 
some managers actually favor the 
guest who is taking a holiday, be- 
cause he spends more money. 

“See these,” the manager of a 
Los Angeles hotel said, picking up a 
stack of tickets; “they’re for Holly- 
wood radio shows. Before the war, 
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I used to hand out hundreds of them 
every week, trying to lure customers 
into staying in the house a couple 
of days longer than they planned. 
I'll be doing that again before 
long.” 

Reservation managers say that 
people who expect to travel should 
apply now for hotel credit cards. A 
credit card doesn’t entitle the holder 
to much or any credit, but it identi- 
fies him as a preferred potential 
patron. They advise starting with 
the home-town hotel, whose man- 
ager usually swaps courtesies with 
managers in other cities. Sometimes 
he can bag reservations elsewhere 
when the customer himself might be 
turned down. 

For travelers without ratings in 
the all-important guest histories in 


big hotels, particularly young peo-. 


ple just now starting to travel, the 
trick is to make connections with 
someone else’s guest history. For 
example, most big employers have 
histories, and making a reservation 
through a company usually pays off. 
An established guest with a fat his- 
tory can almost always land a room 
for a friend. Travel agencies can get 


rooms when individuals can’t, a curi- , 
ous paradox, because the hotels have: 


to pay commissions on reservations 
made through agencies. The man- 
ager of a Los Angeles hotel pointed 
to a folder on his desk. 


An Eye to the Future 
“That’s three hundred dollars 


worth of commissions to agencies 
I’m paying,” he laughed. “It seems 
ridiculous, when I’m turning away 
customers every day. But I’m doing 
it because I know we'll be scrambling 
for business one of these days, and 
the travel agents are the boys who 
can send it to us.” 

Despite the scarcity of rooms and 
the inability to close off floors to 
be cleaned, redecorated and refur- 


nished, no hotel man will admit tha 
his city is underbuilt in hostelries 
Manager after manager insisted that 
the shortage was caused by guests 
unable to find apartments or houses, 
who have taken up temporary reg). 
dence in hotels, arid who will pylj 
out one of these days. Some stay on, 
at day rates. In many big hotels 
one assistant manager works {yl 
time “liquidating” ; his job is to gee 
that guests don’t become permanent 
fixtures. 

“We've got to keep liquid, other. 
wise we'd be sunk,” explained an 
Eastern hotel man. “That’s why 
it’s a lot easier for the customer to 
line up two five-day reservations at 
two hotels than one fortnight reser. 
vation at one hotel.” 

The customer who overstays his 
reservation is a major hotel worry, 
because the room he occupies has 
been promised to another guest soon 
to arrive. Maybe the planes are 
down west of Chicago, or trans. 
atlantic schedules out of New York 
are canceled five days. Plane travel- 
ers are delayed through no fault of 
their own, and new customers pile 
in. The question is, “ Who has the 
prior right to the room, the guest 
who occupies it or the one in the 
lobby with a letter in his pocket 
saying the room is reserved for 
him?” 

“That’s just about our biggest 
headache,” replied. one manager. 
“The guest who’s in the room has 
the priority, mainly because it takes 
a crowbar to pry him out. No mat- 
ter how you handle it, the situation 
means a broken promise, and an- 
other guest swears he’ll never come 
back to your house.” 

The traveler with the reservation 
who arrives late and neglects to 
warn the reservation manager is in a 
bad fix these days. At six o'clock, he 
is put down for a no-show, and his 
room is sold. At seven, he arrives 
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a The pleasure 
of woods and 
solitudes, of 
wide green 


panoramas. 


The relaxing 
joy of sun- 
filled days on 


world-famous 


The timeless 
fascination of 
historic places 
and national 


The thrills of 
sport, natural 
wonders... 
all these 
are yours, 
naturally, in 
Virginia. 


Write for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 


VIRGINIA 
GONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 


Richmond 19, Virginia 





and is furious. It wasn’t his fault 
that the plane or train was late. 
Doesn’t the hotel keep its promises? 
Is the guest always wrong? Right 
or wrong, someone else is already in 
hisroom. A wire that he was arriving 
late or by plane would have resulted 
in an orange rack ticket by his name, 
indicating “late arrival, hold room 
until eleven o’clock.” 

“The wise ones wire the room 
clerk, ‘Register me in for tonight,’ 
and their rooms are waiting in their 
names,” said a manager. “Other- 
wise, they might lose out entirely, 
because the house may be booked 
solid the next day.” 


Week Ends are Slack 


For the customers who can’t get 
into their rooms early because de- 
parting guests depart late, two Chi- 
cago hotels operate what are known 
as “Interim Clubs.” These are 
dormitories with showers, shaving 
facilities, valet service, lockers, cots 
and clubrooms in which desks, tele- 
phones and secretarial service are 
available. These clubs also serve as 
dormitories for ‘overflow patrons 
when there are more guests than 
rooms. During the war, the over- 
flow occurred every Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday. Now it is every 
Monday and Tuesday. On week 
ends, many large-city hotels have 
empty rooms to spare—something 
for the traveler who is trying to get 
his foot in a room to remember. 

“No matter what business a man 
is in, or if he’s traveling for pleasure, 
he tries to hit the big city on Mon- 
day morning, when everybody else 
has the same idea,” moaned a New 
York manager. To care for buyers 
who pour in every Monday morning, 
year in, year out, this manager keeps 
250 rooms empty every Sunday 
night, at a cost of $1750 a week— 
another reason: why a new guest has 
small chance of getting a foot in a 
door on Monday. 

“We thought that when the war 
ended we'd be in the business of 
selling hospitality and service again,” 
he continued. “ Right now, our house 
is tighter than it was in wartime, 
but the day’s coming fast when we'll 
be out dragging guests in off the 
streets.” 

To this might be added the lament 
of a manager in the West: “We're 
in the business of handling the cus- 
tomer at his worst. He never comes 
in unless he’s tired; he never goes 
into the restaurant until he’s hun- 
gry. For every gripe, there’s an as- 
sistant manager who can fix it up, 
if the customer will only find him 
and tell his story. Hotel men are 
suckers for stories.”* 

As a guest. who’s always wrong, 
I hope that’s so. THE END 


RTS COMMUTER 


@ Controls at flying bridge 
@ Spacious cabin sleeps four 


@ Early deliveries 


CHECK YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS 


Richardson Boat Company, North To da H,N.Y. 
Established 1909 Copr. 1947 Richardson Boat Co. 











America’s newest 
and finest deep 
running lure. 
Illustrated % 
“actual size. 
- Made of Plas- 
tic. Weighs % 
oz. Noe. 42, 
$1.35 each. 








P & K INCORPORATED 
(PACHNER & KOLLER, INC.) 


3400 Archer Avenue 
Canadian Distributors: Central Purchasing Agency, Lid., Toronte, Ontario 
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TESTED «0 PROVED LURES »> FISHING ACCESSORIES 


NTURES 
IN 
FISHING” 


48 pages in four colors; pictures, 
fishing stories, secret hints, etc., 
with regular 10¢ package of 
Raparound, invisible ribbon 
sinker, both for only 10¢. Send 
your dime today. 


Chicago 8, Illinois 
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WORLD-WIDE 
weather 


for 


MAY 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


M* IS THE MONTH when many rainy seasons 
begin and dry seasons end. That is not 
saying the same thing two different ways. Ran- 
goon, where the rains are beginning, may ex- 
pect close to 100 inches of rain in the average 
year, but Progreso, with a dry séason ending, 
has an annual rainfall of less than 20 inches. 
Rangoon is rainy; Progreso, mostly dry. 

All the cities where a dry season is ending 
have less than 30 inches of rain a year (that’s 
Chicago’s average). All, that is, except Madras. 
Madras ends a dry spell with about two inches 
of rain expected in- May, but the downpour 
really won’t start until fall, when Madras gets 
more rain in two months than Progreso does in 
an entire year. 

None of this is a forecast, of course. No man 
can forecast the weather more than a few days 
in advance, but weather records like these give 
a good indication of what to expect. 

The first two columns give the average daily 
high and low temperatures. These averages 
probably won’t occur often. Guard against de- 
partures from the average by looking at the 
fourth and fifth columns, the extreme highs and 
lows recorded for those cities. If they differ 
widely from the average (as does Cairo), the 
average is less dependable. It is most useful for 
a place like Honolulu. 

The third column, percentage of relative 
humidity, bears a close relation to comfort, 
especially at temperatures above 68 degrees. 
One hundred per cent humidity means the air 
can’t hold any more moisture. If you are per- 
spiring, the air won’t evaporate the perspira- 
tion. Bathurst is hot during the day (85 de- 
grees) but its average relative humidity (66 per 
cent) makes it more comfortable than George- 
town with the same temperature but 77 per 
cent humidity. 

The average number of days with rain should 
be studied together with humidity. Mexico 
City has an average of 15 rainy days—so does 
Guam—but a comparison of the humidities (51 
per cent and 76 per cent respectively) suggests 
what a rainfall table will confirm: Guam’s aver- 
age May rainfall is twice that of Mexico City. 

Most of May’s temperatures are “comforta- 
ble,” but you probably have your own notion 
of comfort. Individual tastes are varied, and 
with all that May offers, each man can find his 
ideal climate somewhere. THE END 
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Average Lowest 
daily daily temperature 
high relative on record 
temperature humidity for month 
(per cent) 
Aver. Highest Average 
daily temperature number 
low on record of days with 
temperature for month precipitation 
Cities cutcnnagihieteagalteibadhedeiidnuints tiie Remarks 
Oppressively Het 
MADRAS 99 81 66 113 70 1 Cloudy, dry season ends 
RANGOON 92 77 86 107 71 14 Cloudy, rains begin 
BANGKOK 95 76 65 106 71 17 Cloudy, rains increase 
GUAM 88 77 76 94 71 15 Cloudy 
SINGAPORE 89 75 79 97 70 14 Cloudy, driest month 
MANILA 88 76 75 101 68 10 Cloudy, rains begin 
BATAVIA 87 75 84 92 70 9 Cloudy 
BELEM, BRAZIL 88 73 91 94 68 24 Cloudy, rainy season 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA 87 72 79 Ot 66 7 Cloudy 
GEORGETOWN, B.G. 85 75 77 89 70 23 Cloudy, rains begin 
MOMBASA (EAST AFRICA) 82 73 83 90 67 18 Rainiest month 
Hot to Oppressive 
PROGRESO, MEXICO 86 74 79 102 64 4 Cloudy, dry season ends 
RECIFE, BRAZIL Bt 74 77 90 68 21 Cloudy, rainy season 
Hot 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 82 76 77 86 69 5 Cloudy 
SAN JUAN, P.R. 84 73 77 94 66 16 Partly cloudy 
Warm 
HAVANA 86 72 74 94 59 10 Partly cloudy 
MIAMI 83 72 72 94 50 12 Cloudy, rains begin 
HONG KONG 81 73 83 91 60 16 Cloudy, rains begin 
BATHURST, WEST AFRICA 85 69 66 103 60 1 Partly cloudy 
DARWIN 91 63 55 102 60 2 Sunny, rains end 
LUANDA, WEST AFRICA 81 72 82 94 63 1 Dry season begins 
MAZATLAN, MEXICO 83 70 77 90 56 1 Sunny 
SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR 87 65 80 103 58 12 Rains begin 
GALVESTON 80 71 77 93 52 6 Partly cloudy 
CAIRO 89 62 60 112 50 ° Sunny 
Comfortable 
HONOLULU 80 69 67 87 60 ll Partly cloudy 
RIO DE JANEIRO 75 69 79 95 56 10 Cloudy, rains end 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA 80 62 78 89 52 9 Cloudy, rains begin 
BERMUDA 76 64 80 88 49 il Cloudy 
ATHENS 17 60 58 101 42 7 Partly cloudy 
SHANGHAI 77 59 80 96 37 12 Very cloudy 
TIENTSIN 80 56 54 106 38 6 Cloudy, dry winter ends 
LIMA, PERU 76 58 83 82 53 5 Cloudy 
JERUSALEM 78 56 43 97 38 2 Sunny, dry season begins 
TUNIS 77 56 65 103 37 5 Cloudy, dry season begins 
NORFOLK, VA. 75 58 64 98 38 ll Partly cloudy 
MEXICO CITY 79 54 51 . 94 42 15 Cloudy, dry season ends 
BRISBANE 73 55 74 89 41 10 ri cloudy 
VENICE 70 58 70 86 42 9 Cloudy, rainy month 
ROME 73 54 61 90 36 9 Cloudy 
ISTANBUL 71 55 64 90 39 7 Sunny 
LOS ANGELES 72 53 68 103 40 2 Partly cloudy 
TOKYO 70 54 16 85 36 6 Very cloudy 
PONTA DELGADA, AZORES 66 58 75 73 49 10 Cloudy 
LISBON 66 58 67 94 42 9 Partly cloudy 
MADRID 72 50 60 6 38 6 —- cloudy 
NEW YORK 68 53 63 95 34 ll Cloudy 
CAPETOWN 67 51 76 92 35 10 Cloudy 
Comfortable te Cool 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 65 52 72 86 40 15 ape | cloudy 
VIENNA 65 50 69 86 31 9 Cloudy 
CHICAGO 66 49 65 98 27 1l Cloudy 
VALPARAISO 64 50 77 78 39 6 Cloudy, dry season ends 
SAN FRANCISCO 63 51 72 97 42 4 Cloudy, dry season begins 
AUCKLAND 62 51 78 78 32 19 Cloudy 
PARIS 67 46 71 92 29 14 Cloudy 
BERLIN 65 46 65 96 27 13 Cloudy 
BUENOS AIRES 64 46 82 o4 25 7 Cloudy 
MELBOURNE 61 47 76 84 30 13 Cloudy 
LONDON 62 45 73 87 30 12 Cloudy 
VANCOUVER 62 45 73 82 33 13 Cloudy 
Cool 
WELLINGTON 58 47 77 71 33 16 Cloudy 
MOSCOW 60 42 68 95 20 12 Cloudy 
OSLO 59 43 64 86 25 ll Cloudy, snow sometimes 
DUBLIN 58 42 81 80 27 16 Cloudy 
LENINGRAD 58 42 O4 86 22 12 Cloudy, snow sometimes 
HALIFAX 59 40 79 90 22 13 Cloudy 
Cold 
VLADIVOSTOK 54 43 77 80 31 10 Cloudy 
STOCKHOLM 57 40 63 84 24 12 Cloudy, snow sometimes 
JUNEAU 56 40 70 80 24 17 Cloudy, snow sometimes 
MONTREAL 56 39 76 81 22 12 Cloudy 
ST. JOHNS 51 35 78 81 20 13 Cloudy, snow sometimes 
PUNTA ARENAS, CHILE 43 35 76 63 16 13 Cloudy, snow sometimes 
*Average less than one day. 
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Unite your oun timetable 


bene T= eee? «= ss WITH THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 


ends 


ends 


th You can pack up and go—whenever and wherever you want— 


when you own this personal air transportation. Commuting by 
air is a practical reality with the all-metal Navion, the ideal plane 


for business and pleasure trips. The Navion can comfortably 
SMALL-FIELD PERFORMANCE, vital for practical business use, 


is yours in the Navion...and you'll be amazed by a demonstration carry four people and their luggage, or pilot and 645 lbs. of 
of the Navion’s ability to take off and land virtually by itself. 

cargo. Bulk loading capacity is 55 cubic feet. Nonstop 

range is over 500 miles. Cruising speed is 150 MPH. 


CAA Approved Type Certificate No. 782. 
For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. H-11, 


North American Aviation, Inc., eae 
Municipal Airport, 


Los Angeles 45, California. 
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ALMOST ANYTHING 
GOES IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from Page 31) 


The two biggest cabarets in the 
Negro section of the South Side are 
the New Club De Lisa and the 
Rhumboogie. The De Lisa is much 
the less fashionable and pretentious 
of the two, but definitely the more 
exciting. Its show, which is fast and 
imaginative, is among the best any- 
where in town and its band well 
worth hearing. 

The Rhumboogie, on the other 
hand, relies more on its décor and 
food than on its talent. Its food, by 
the way, is excellent. 

The most exciting jazz on the South 
Side is to be heard at neither the De 
Lisa nor the Rhumboogie, however, 
but in the shadowy bar-and-grills 
scattered throughout the district. 


“Rights” of 
ic Spring 


The season’s right.,, 
weather's right . . , 
time’s right . . . for a perfect 
vacation at Pocono Manor. 
The finest pol you've ever played 
-—on a championship course, 
Miles of beautiful trails that 
bring new thrills to horseback 
riding, bicycling and hiking. Fast 
tennis courts. Trout fishing in 
well stocked private streams. 
Indoors are bowling, table tennis, 
billiards, dancing and movies, 
Delicious meals. Only 100 miles 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Easily reached by car, train or 


bus. Make reservations. 


Honeymooners — Write 
for folder: “Honeymoon 
Trails at Pocono Manor.” 


The bands in these places are con- 
stantly changing, but, generally 
speaking, the Tradesmen’s Lounge, 
the Show Boat, the Circle Inn, and 
the Pershing Lounge manage to 
maintain pretty high standards of 
musicianship. Most of the music 
in these places is supplied by small 
but excellent combos. It is possible 
that if another Louis Armstrong 
comes along, it will turn out that 
he served his apprenticeship in Chi- 
cago’s South Side. 


Display & Service, 33 West 46th Street, New York 


Manor Road 
Pocono Manor, Pa. § 


Robert C. Trier, Jr. 
Manager 
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Dunlop tires ana tubes; Schrader valves. 
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Burlesque’s Shady Lure AT TAE FOOT UE THE 


338 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


BRITISH MERCHANDISE CENTRE, LTD. 


Some people regard the strip-tease 
joints along West Madison and North 
Clark Streets as an evidence of 
Chicago’s jazz heritage. At any rate, 
there has always been a relationship 
between burlesque and hot music. 
Among other things, they have in 
common a freedom of approach, 
a gimme-the-ball-and-to-hell-with- 
the-signals attitude, and the shady 
atmosphere in which they thrive. 

There is the L & L Café (‘‘pre- 
senting . . . America’s Dream 
Girl . . . the Atomic Blonde .. . 
Chicago’s liveliest revue”) and El 
Mocambo (“15 of America’s Most 
Beautiful Girls”) and the Flamingo 
(“‘Chicago’s Most Beautiful Girls”’) 
and the Club So Ho (‘Flo Whit- 
man’s All Girl Revue Featuring 
Girls-Girls-Girls”) and the 606 Club 
(“And there’s only one . . . Carrie 
Finnell”) and the French Casino 
(“ Girls-Girls-Girls-Girls”’). 

It is significant that Chicagoans 
rarely patronize the strip joints, 
and many out-of-towners report 
that the undressing that occurs in 
them is unbelievably dull. Perhaps 
the most interesting strip-tease joint 
in Chicago is the 606, where the 
girls divest far less than anywhere 
else and where the showmanship of 
disrobing has retained some sub- 
tlety. 
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Fine English 
HUMBER tools and tool 


Sturmey-Archer 3-speed, pian- 
etary type gears. Free wheel- 


PLAY ancl RELAX cn @ 
Goé MOUNTAIN WONDERLAND 


Begin now to plan your most wonderful 
vacation—for all the family-in mile-high 
Denver and the majestic Rockies. Spark 
ling mountain air and cool blue skies add 
zest to every vacation pleasure—trout fish 
ing in tumbling streams...Old West rodeos 
...romantic hiking and riding trails...hit 
toric gold towns...driving paved high 
ways through a sky world of snow-crowned 
peaks, evergreen forests, peaceful valleys 
Paradise for camera fans! Picturesqu 
mountain resorts and dude ranches-* 
make friendly Denver your headquarter 
We suggest you secure accommodations in advan 


DENVER CONVENTION & VISITORS BURE 
> Profit C A stele ve 


Non-Pro; ty Org 
$19-17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado, Department 


Send scenic folder of Denver and its Rocky Me 
Wonderland { ) Dude Ranches({) M in Resorts| 


Sole Importers & Agents for the United States - 
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world’s largest bicycle manufac- 
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FINEST BRITISH BICYCLES 


kes in driving wheel. Low bottom 


HUM 





Made by the 
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ity wherever cycling is major transportation an 


popular sport. 


DEALERS: Applications for HUMBER fraachise now being 


considered. Write or wire today! 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOU TO RIDE! Write to us for name of 
By Appointment to His Majesty King George VI ag, 


smoothest, sweetest, most effortless ride in the 
your nearest dealer. 


@ Here is the wheel which answers the question: 
cycling world! 


“Why hasn 

Light weight—with extraor 

better ride control and safety. 

Royal Warrant, the HUMBER stands for 


Three-speed planetary gears, 
flatten hills and give you fl 
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THE END Ki, . ROMANTIC BUFFALO BILL LAW 
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BILL LAN 


MISSOURI 


americas No.1 
Spa 


Here you will find all the 
famous waters that are avail- 
able in Europe or America— 
sodium, saline, calcium and 


iron—for your enjoyment of 


MAGICAL WATERS 
MIRACLE BATHS 


America’s foremost all yearspa 
: Jures thousands who would en- 
joy a Health Holiday, coupled 
with every outdoor and indoor 
sport and recreation. Amer- 
ican plan rates, for rooms 
with private bath from $45 
to $80. Write Eppley Hotels 
Company, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, for holiday 
literature and the book “NEw 
Heatta Awaits You.” 
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CARVING AID 
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THE FINEST SILVERPLATE 


" Smad (bled 


Authentic replica of an Old English 
joint fork. Beautiful design... in per- 
fect taste for fowl, roasts and ham. 
Ideal gift for birthdays, anniversaries, 
weddings, business associates, golf 
and bowling prizes. At leading jew- 
elers and gift departments. Gerity- 
Michigan Die Casting Co., Adrian, 
Michigan. 





RETURN TO MUNICH 


(Continued from Page 70) 


Hitler, where were these heroes? 
Where were they later, when any- 
body still could have taken a shot at 
him as he rode through the streets 
unprotected, standing next to his 
chauffeur, straight up front in the 
car, the chest and head exposed? 
There was no ban on weapons. A 
thousand people with cameras 
crowded up to him; one could have 
built a gun into a camera and taken 
careful aim. One could have taken 
a carbine with a telescope sight and 
shot him from a window. There were 
other good targets too. You wouldn’t 
want a better one than fat Goering, 
or Goebbels who limped. And all of 
them were fish in an aquarium, con- 
tinually on view. Did any of these 
heroes then take a gun? No. Not 
one. The attempts at assassination 
came late. And from the rank of 
colonel upwards. They had no cour- 
age, the concentration-camp inmates. 
I will prove to you that they were 
foolsbesides. Every child knows that 
the lion eats the zebra. When Hitler 
finally was in power and properly 
protected, when they had let things 


get that far, instead of being against 
him, they should have been for him. 
By then, to fight him was folly. But 
what did they do? They mumbled, 
they huddled in dark rooms to listen 
to forbidden broadcasts, they got 
excited, called the Fiihrer names, all 
ridiculous and petty offenses for 
which they let themselves be beaten 
and broken, locked up and killed. 
That proves that they were stupid. 
It can’t have been as bad as they 
say it was in concentration camps. 
Look how many survived. 

“Now they are out, and in posi- 
tion to lead the Reich into its next 
catastrophe. Time spent in a con- 
centration camp doesn’t make a man 
fit for running the country. Give 
him privileges and a decoration he 
can wear on his chest, and a pension 
for the rest of his days, but by all 
means retire him, because he is 
finished. He is not the kind of man 
we need in the tough time ahead of us. 

“You may quote me,” he said. “I 
will give you something to write 
about. I was not a Nazi, I refused to 
join the Party. But now I am a 
Nazi, and I wish that others who 
held out as I did, had joined the 
Party. 
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Make your plans to stay over 
a few extra days and enjoy other 
Kentucky attractions which nature 
has bestowed so bountifully only on 
this historic land of romantic charm. 


MAMMOTH CAVE, 

just 100 miles south- 

west of “Derby 

Town” is now a 

national park cov- 

ering 50,000 wood- 

land acres. You'll 

enjoy a visit to this 

wonder of the world — excellent hotel 
accommodations and cottages. 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
is within 130 miles 
of Louisville and 
just 55 miles be- 
yond Lexington. 
Arching majesti- 


cally overhead for . 


more than 100 feet, 

it is one of eastern 
Kentucky’s State Park developments of 
outstanding beauty. Lodge in park area. 


CUMBERLAND FALLS, 
165 miles southeast 
is reached thru the 
famous Bluegrass 
region, noted for 
its beautiful horse 
farms and show 
places where visi- 
tors are always wel- 
come. A relaxing trip to enjoy after the 
Derby weekend. Hotel accommodations. 





For descriptive literature write 


KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
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HALI ag Hives of FAME 


ow is the time to turn talk into accomplish- 
Pssat-to realize on-those fishing ambitions. 
No other item in your equipment is more im- 
portant than a line that will cast easily and 
smoothly—and that will stand up smilingly un- 
der the toughest strain. HALL Lines of FAME 
are that kind. They’ve earned their fame over 
a century of satisfactory performance. 


Ask your dealer to show you the line you need 
for either fresh or salt water fishing. Don’t miss 
seeing and feeling this LAKE QUEEN Vylon Cast- 
ing Line pictured at right. 


Write for New, Free Catalogue 


HALL Lize CORPORATION 


5714 PARK AVENUE, HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y. 





-THERE’S BETTER FISHING IN 


Wondeyfed Wisconsin 


GYPSY ROSE LEE 
STRIPS A WISCONSIN 

LAKE OF A GIANT 
MUSKY.“ WISCONSIN 
FISHING 1S WONDER- 
FUL” SAYS 


THIS AWAITS YOU IN 
WISCONSIN'S 7500 LAKES 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

TO SUIT YOUR TASTES 
AND BUDGET- HOTELS, LODGES, 
COTTAGES, CABINS. BRING THE 
FAMILY-GOLF, TENNIS, HIKING, 
DANCING, LOAFING. 


A PRIZE CATCH xe" | ; fr ! 














WISCONSIN WATERS 
ARE WELL STOCKED WITH - 
\ ALL TYPES OF FISH FOR 
THE ENTIRE FAMILY - 
PANFISH TO MUSKIES . 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


i ee = Recreational Div. State Office Bidg. Rm. 85 Madison 2, Wis. 
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“If the inmates of the concentra- 
tion camps had been for Hitler in- 
stead of against him, they, together 
with the legions it took to guard 
them, just might have meant the 
difference to bring us victory. We 
would have won anyway, except for 
two major errors: 

“Number one: we should have 
fought the Russians first. If Hitler 
had been smart enough to do that, 
he would have had American and 
British capital on his side. 

“Error number two: we should 
have let the Jews alone. Then we 
would have had the services of 
Lise Meitner and Einstein, and that 
means we would have had the atomic 
bomb long before the rest of the 
world, and it would not have mat- 
tered had the Americans gone to war 
against us or not.” 

“Do many people like you feel the 
way you do now?” 

“But certainly. I’m not alone; 
and most of the Tschi Eyes I know, 
and some of their officers tell me 
openly that they think Hitler was 
right. Ask any of them out there on 
the lake. They will tell you.” 

“What makes you feel as you do?” 

“The fact that there is no plan, 
that there is a worse mess now than 
there was before. We had a plan, be- 
lieve me. And if we had won, Eng- 
land would have India today.” 

He wiped his head again, and in 
spite of the Irish homespun jacket 
and the country-gentleman air he 
wore, he was clammy, as if he too had 
been an inmate of Flossenburg. 


History in Hindustani 


“Look at the map of the world,” 
he said. ‘See how small England and 
America are. Mark my words, you'll 
read the history of the next epoch 
in Hindustani and in the Kaffir dia- 
lect, published in Moscow. That is 
what we would have prevented. We 
would have staved off the decline of 
the West for a thousand years at 
least. We were for the white man, 
and we still are. That is why I have 
come to believe in the doctrine of 
National Socialism. 

“There was an English friend here 
visiting me. (As a rule I don’t talk 
about these things. I only think 
about them, at night.) This friend 
was a combat flier, and he lost his 
face. His right eye looks out of 
something like a piece of raw 
chicken, stretched from his mouth to 
his forehead. He drank with me, and 
we talked, and he said toward the 
end, ‘I’m going back to England and 
dig Baldwin out of his grave and 
give him to the cat. He could have 
prevented it all. Politicians always 
seem to pick the right moment to die. 
Mr. Roosevelt excused himself at 
the most convenient moment, just 
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before the auditors came with their 
embarrassing questions.’”’ 

He lit a cigarette, and then he 
went out to help a man who worked 
around the house harness a team 
to a hunting wagon. He closed the 
gate on the dogs and drove me around 
the Jake to the station. 

On the train going back to Mu- 
nich was a G. I., a serious man who 
taiked of his own bewildering ex- 
periences with de-Nazification. He 
couldn’t get over the fact that fre- 
quently German denounces German, 
for no apparent benefit, out of re- 
venge or envy. He was puzzled also 
about something else. He said, “It’s 
bad enough that no German here 
realizes that his country lost the 
war—but it’s worse that they blame 
all their misery on the Americans. 
God, I long to find a person who 
blames the Germans—even among 
the Americans.” 


Insane Verse 


And so I returned again to the 
Press Club, grateful for the reality 
of the good-sized twenty-five-cent 
Martini and the faces around the 
bar. After supper I went up into my 
room. After I had turned out the 
light in my room and tried to go to 
sleep, the cracks on the ceiling over 
my bed multiplied. Rupert’s mono- 
logue ran through my mind, in every 
detail. I turned the light on again 
and took a book from those left by 
the former occupant. It was a book 
of Nazi poems. I will attempt to 
translate one of the most insane. 


The Fiihrer’s Eyes 


As breath and heart stood still before 
the fire 

In wild advance through the villainous 
vales, 

As our bodies cried “ Impossible” 

We felt thine eyes upon us 

And severely and kindly they gave us 
new strength 

And everyone was silent. 


As we were barely able to lift our 
helmets 

Death reaching for us in fire-belching 
fields 

As our souls complained and almost 
whimpered “ Senseless”’ 

We felt thine eyes upon us 

And severely and kindly they gave us 
the command: 

“Storm on ahead, Flag, fly!” 


As ever fresh graves flaunted our 
sorrow 

And without tears the hard, rough 
soldiers’ hearts moaned, ‘‘ What 
for” 

We felt thine eyes upon us 

And severely and kindly you gave us 
the explanation 

And that was—“ Victory.” 
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I stayed at the Press Club a whole 
day and wrote the notes for this 
article. On the following day I took 
a train and once more witnessed how 
badly German treats German. My 
face is round, and by now my one 
suit was baggy. I had not had the 
foresight to take shoe polish and 
brush along, so I was shabby enough 
to pass as a middle-class German. 

On the railroad-station platform 
alongside a train reserved for the 
military, stood a conductor in a 
Bavarian blue uniform. I got into 
the train and sat down. He came in, 
stared at me, and then approached. 
I asked him in German how long the 
train would be delayed. 

“Ah, I thought so!” he screamed. 
“Schwein! How dare you get into 
this compartment? This is not for 
German civilians. R-r-raus with 
you! Out!—before I kick you out! 
This is reserved for officers of the 
American Army. R-raus!” 


The Conductor Cavils 


An officer who was traveling with 
me explained that I was entitled to 
ride on the train, whereupon the 
conductor collapsed. He begged me, 
please, not to report him, that his 
wife and his little children would be 
breadless. He whined and abomi- 
nated himself until the train was past 
Nymphenburg. “I beg your forgive- 
ness most humbly, sir,” he said in 
German. “I thought you were a 
German.” 

Most disliked by the natives are 
Germans who have taken jobs with 
the occupation authorities, and es- 
pecially those who act as reception- 


ists. They are called “ Vorzimme, 
Deutsche,” or_‘‘ Foyer-Germang” 
Most of them are girls. In that yp. 
pleasant fashion in which a German 
in authority has always dealt with th 
one a degree beneath him, they noy 
interview petitioners at their littl. 
desks out in the hall, look down thejy 
noses at them, and when they go de. 
sire, write on a slip of paper with 
flourish the Bavarian O. K. whic 
sends the petitioner to another Ge. 
man. Eventually, if he is lucky, the 
petitioner finds himself opposite ay 
American official who can do some. 
thing for him, and usually tries to, 

There are many decent, kindly 
people, of course. I saw two at an 
exhibition featuring various article 
manufactured in this zone for ey. 
port. Except for a pathetic fashion 
show, the display was well a. 
ranged and gave evidence ©: manv- 
facturing skill quickly regained, 
Viewing the toy exhibit was a plain 
couple, and the woman said, “We 
should have brought little Sepperl, 
just for a look.” 

“ Ja,” said the husband, “I would 
have liked to bring Sepperl, but I'm 
glad we didn’t. To see all these things 
and not have any of them woul 
break his heart.” 

Then I heard the story of an artist 
who lives in the villa in which the 
painter Franz von Stuck formerly 
lived. This artist painted all last 
winter and spring wearing gloves 
His head was under a heavy, em 
broidered woolen cloche which Haw- 
frauen used to put on coffeepots to 
keep them warm. On it was em 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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(Continued from Page 152) 
broidered the words, “I'll remain 
faithful to you.”’ The windows of the 
studio, one of the finest in this city, 
were boarded up. The morale of the 
artist was so low that when finally 
an American got him his first food 
package, he forgot to say thank you. 
Turning from his easel he stared at 
the package as his wife opened it, 
and just said, as if in prayer, “Oh 
God, it’s high time!” 

People of this kind, the decent 
Germans, are mostly in hiding. They 
cannot adjust themselves to become 
Vorzimmer-Deulsche. They know no 
tricks. They have nothing to sell. 
You do not find them before de- 
Nazification boards, because they 
were also in hiding while the Nazis 
were in power. The only way to iden- 
tify them.is by the decency in their 
faces. They walk in the English 
Garden or in Nymphenburg and 
along the River Isar. Usually man 
and wife are together. They walk 
arm in arm. They are quiet. Their 
demeanor seems to speak the motto 
embroidered on the artist's coffeepot 
hat: “T'll remain faithful to you.” 


There is Some Virtue 


In one of the modern, suburban 
sections of Munich stands a row of 
institutional buildings, and on a 
sunny day one may see sitting in the 
windows a group of young girls like 
birds in an aviary. They wave, 
throw kisses at the passers-by, hold 
conversations with men who stand 
below and speculate on the date of 
their release. This tremendous hos- 
pice is devoted to the cure of venereal 
diseases. Against this fact you can 
compare the conversation of a second 
lieutenant. He was on the telephone 
when I met him—also in a big in- 
stitution—and he said to a friend in 
a Texas drawl, “Well, so long. I'll 
sure miss that Stateside talk... . 
No. [’m not going back. I could 
have long since, but I'll stay here for 
the next ten years if I have to, to 
marry Hilde.” It was then forbidden 
to marry German girls. The lieuten- 
ant said to me, ‘ There’s over a hun- 
dred guys in this section alone that 
feel just the way I do. Hilde is the 
sweetest, prettiest girl I ever met, 
and I wish somebody would tell them 
in America that not all German 
women are streetwalkers.” 

You think after a while that the 
hope is in the German child. The 
child, unfortunately, still goes to a 
German school. The Nazi teacher is 
de-Nazified, but he is still a German 
teacher. That means he is superb at 
imparting to a student technical skill 
or beating a language into his head 
so that it will never be forgotten. 
But for the soul of the child, some- 
one else would be better. 
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To me the German tragedy has 
come from the schoolroom, from a 
discipline tougher than that of a re- 
form school in America. The school 
set the pattern for the treatment of 
the child at home. It instilled from 
earliest childhood fear of parent, 
fear of teacher, fear of the policeman 
and of anyone who wears a uniform. 
The Nazis could accomplish what 
they did only with a population 
absolutely trained in obedience. 
Some benefit of that training is now 
ours. The Germans offer U. S. occu- 
pation forces very few police prob- 
lems. They are happy to receive 
commands, and commands that they 
can issue to someone else are a de- 
light to them. 

I learned of one high-school 
teacher who was a true pedagogue, a 
type rare in Germany. He was a 
fearless man who loved children. He 
earnestly tried to help his pupils 
through their current tragedy, keep- 
ing his classroom free of all political, 
nationalistic or religious mention. 
After months of patient work he won 
the affection of his students, and 
after assuring them that their views 
would be held secret, asked each to 
compose an essay on Germany’s fu- 
ture. The following document, from 
the pen of a quiet boy, was typical. 


On the Future of Germany 


I was a member of the Hitler youth, 
and I am not sorry about it. I was a 
Nazi, and I was happy that I was one. 
I ama German, and I shall always be 
one. I can be forced to give the outward 
signs of another belief; however, what 
I keep in my heart is mine forever. I 
can say what is desired of me, because 
only I will know that I lie. A lie that 
advances us is no sin. But truth that 
does damage to us is. Because we love 
our country, we must, as in the hard 
days of the fighting, take our hearts 


into our hands again and we must not 
mind the misfortunes that will befall 
us. We must be proud, and work 
freely. Oh, my God, I love Germany, 
as she is now, a hopeless wasteland, 
and I will walk into this wasteland and 
with the power of my hands, create a 
paradise therein, more beautiful than 
that in the Bible. This shall be my 
future way! 

There isn’t much happiness travel- 
ing hereabouts. You can laugh for 
an hour in Munich, but this gaiety is 
in a theater, at a show along the lines 
of a Cochran Revue, in which most 
of the jokes are on the occupation. 
The Americans laugh Jouder at skits 
about themselves than the Germans, 
and it is to the credit of the occupa- 
tion authorities that the jokes are 
permitted. There is a story which 
sums up the mood of Munich and of 
Germany at this time. 

A German went toa psychoanalyst 
and said that he was deeply unhappy 
and wanted to kil! himself. The doc- 
tor tried to console him, told him 
that life was beautiful and that 
everywhere there was hope, but the 
patient disputed him with such con- 
viction that presently the doctor was 
wringing his hands and saying, 
“You are right. Everything is black. 
The only way out is suicide.” But 
the doctor, recollecting that he was 
obligated to help his patient, quickly 
said to him, “I know what is the 
matter with you. You have for- 
gotten how to laugh.” 

“True,” said the patient. 

“Here,” said the doctor, writing a 
name. “This clown is the funniest 
man in the world. He will make you 
laugh again. He performs at the 
circus twice a day. Go and see him.” 

“T can’t,” said the patient. 

“But why not?” asked the doctor. 

“Because,” said the unhappy man, 
“T am that clown.” THE END 
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TRAIN OF THE TYCOONS 


(Continued from Page 51) 


type or 4-4-2 locomotive, the whole 
costing just $115,000, were not lush. 

The original cars were finished in 
specially selected hardwoods, em- 
bellished with delicate marquetry, 
and the seat coverings, carpets and 
draperies were of self-toned colors to 
harmonize with them. The smoking 
car boasted a library equipped with 
books and periodicals, and also had a 
barbershop, bathroom, writing desk, 
and buffet-lunch service. The dining 
car, seating thirty, had single and 
double tables and was finished in 
choice Santiago mahogany, and all 
its equipment, linen, silverware, 
crockery and culinary implements, 
were made to order. 

Its sleeping cars contained twelve 
sections, a drawing room and a state- 
room connected with folding doors 
and furnished in vermilion wood- 
work and marquetry. 

The eight compartments in the 
observation car were furnished in 
mahogany, Circassian walnut, satin- 
wood and primavera. Decorators of 
today might consider these arrange- 
ments fussy, but, by and large, the 
Century has relied less on its physical 
appointments than upon intangibles 
for the esteem it has achieved. It 
was, among other things, the first 
all-room train on any American run 
and its advent undoubtedly spelled 
the beginning of the end of the old- 
time open sleeping berths of humor- 
ous legend and substantial Pullman 
fact. 


The Titled Twins 


Perhaps unfortunately for the pub- 
lic imagination, there is no one train 
called the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited. The two trains endowed with 
this glittering title which nightly pass 
in each direction between New York’s 
Grand Central Terminal and the La 
Salle Street Station in Chicago are 
evolved from a pool of some seventy 
streamlined Pullman sleepers, res- 
taurant cars, club cars, and mail and 
express cars owned by the railroad. 

Although the usual consist, rail- 
roader’s term for the make-up of a 
train, is seventeen cars to each 
nightly section, there are occasional 
or seasonal second sections and 
there must always be a reserve of all 
types of cars of comparable design 
and capacity. 

The daily departure of the Cen- 
tury from Grand Central is some- 
thing of a state ceremony, a micro- 
cosm of the chi-chi and de-luxe 
hurrah which once characterized the 
midnight sailings of Atlantic luxury 
liners. The gateway to the train shed 
is peopled with passenger agents, 
conductors and various functionaries 
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of the road. Terminal porters, bell- 
men and footmen from adjacent ho- 
tels, the Biltmore, Commodore, Ritz, 
and Roosevelt, convey hatboxes and 
valises down the crimson carpet, and 
most of the female voyagers wear an 
orchid or two over their best minks 
and sables. Very few passengers ar- 
rive in the last few moments before 
train time, and the departure of the 
train itself is subdued and devoid of 
any of the overtones of haste and 
hysteria which attend the departure 
of more commonplace conveyances. 
The conductor’s staff concludes its 
desk business, the glass-and-iron 
gates to the terminal clang ponder- 
ously shut, the steel doors of cars 
slam hollowly down the length of the 
train shed, and the Century moves 
tranquilly out of its slip, accelerating 
over the switch points so gently that 
passengers whose shades are already 
drawn are usually unconscious of be- 
ing in motion at all. 


Glamour Express 


There is more atmosphere of rail- 
roading about the departure of the 
Central’s flagship from the La Salle 
Station at Chicago. There is coal 
smoke, the sound of engine bells and 
the pleasant confusion and exhilara- 
tion of impending departure. Two 
sections of the Commodore Vander- 
bilt pull out an hour before, and, on 
an adjacent track, the Twilight Lim- 
ited on the late afternoon run to 
Detroit rolls smoothly out of the 
train shed fifteen minutes before the 
Century gets its highball. Late shop- 
pers from Marshall Field’s or tarriers 
at lunch in Ernie Byfield’s Pump 
Room at the Ambassador East ar- 
rive in a mingled aroma of Guerlain 
and Four Roses. The Los Angeles car 
from The Chief has already been cut 
in at the rear of the train next to the 
observation car. This is the 1947 de- 
parture on the Golden Journey to 
Samarkand. 

And who are they who ride the 
Century and people its mirrored 
drawing rooms and lounges, dine 
amidst the cut flowers of its restau- 
rant cars and lend the glamour, im- 
portance or authority of their names 
to the sailing list which the train sec- 
retary compiles on every trip? They 
are the people whose names fill news- 


Now you can have all the advan- 
tages of single and automatic 
action in one simple fly reel— 
Champion’s 2-in-1 aluminum 
FLY CHAMP! As a manual reel it 
provides adjustable tension 
“drag” for smooth, silent strip- 
ping, plus free reel-in action that 
reduces wear. As an “automatic,” 
you control line take-in speed by 
fingering a convenient trigger— 
adding life to lure action, elimi- 
nating danger of tip breakage. 

The FLY CHAMP is as beauti- 
ful as it is practical—main parts 


(1) Trigger take-up is simple, 

easy. (2) Retains single- | ~ 
action reel advantages. (3) | 
Parts easily accessible. (4) |; 
Service guaranteed for life. [2 


are high alloy aluminum, with 
special anodized black or green 
finish . . . other parts are stain- 
less, or hardened and _ rust- 
proofed steel. Trigger folds up 
flush with reel when not in use. 
Wool-rayon protective storage 
bag included. 

For the fly reel built to the spec- 
ifications of champion fishermen 
—buy Champion’s FLY CHAMP! 
See it. Try it—at your dealers. 
Colorful literature free. Cham- 
pion Sports Equipment Co., 
1031 N. Thrgop St., Chicago 22. 





A talking, gurgling, 
surface lure. Illustrated 
34 actual size. Made 


paper columns and directories of di- of Plastic. ——— 

rectors, appear in the court circulars Weighs 4 0z. FISHING” 

of Europe and the playbills of Broad- No. 48, $1.25 eC 

way and eventually fill the obituary each. tures, fishing stories, secret 
srfume! columns of The New York Times. meet Bae etiea inent 
ae Primarily and ever since its incep- 108 igend aes Saar ad 
perfume tion, the Century has been a train for : 
poo? businessmen, financiers and indus- P & K INCORPORATED 


trialists generally, and more specifi- 
cally for tycoons from Chicago. This 
waned , is because its overnight run and con- 

“NIMROD COMPANY i i i i 
cake ated ay mpeg td nections at either end are maintained 
* with an eye to business convenience, 


me of (PACHNER & KOLLER, INC.) 
ry Venus 
write us. 


3400 Archer Avenue Chicago 8, Illinois 
Canadian Distributors: Central Purchasing Agency, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
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and more Chicago bankers and men 
of affairs have occasion to go to New 
York than is the case in reverse. The 
established regulars whose fathers 
before them rode the Century down 
the years and the decades are Palmers, 
Morrisons, Armours, Wrigleys, In- 
sulls, Blairs, Bards, Fields, Swifts 
and Harveys, and the Century is a 
repository of the legends of their 
comings and goings, their habits of 
dress or drinking, their minds and 
their manners. 

The last passenger on the Century 
to travel with her own personal bed 
linen which her maids substituted for 
the Pullman sheets and pillowslips 
before she retired was a Mrs. Picker- 
ing from Chicago’s Gold Coast. Col. 
Robert McCormick, owner of The 
Chicago Tribune, retains two draw- 
ing rooms for his convenience even 
if he is traveling without a single 
secretary in his entourage. Rufus 
Dawes, the Loop banker, is reputed 
to know every old-timer on the Cen- 
tury’s crew roster by his first name. 

The legends surrounding the Cen- 
tury are legends of the great. 
J. Ogden Armour, who once told 
Gene Fowler he was going to re- 
write his stately autobiography to 
begin: “In my youth I pushed a 
wheelbarrow in a Chicago slaughter- 
house,” was one of the original Cen- 
tury “regulars.” One morning, while 
breakfasting on the train with his sec- 


gart, the dining-car steward on duty. 
“Ts this my ham I’m eating?” he 
demanded. 
Although there was a Swift at the 
other end of the car and a Cudahy 


retary, he motioned for Harry Tag- - 





across the aisle, Taggart knew his 
lines. 

“Yes, sir, of course it is.” 

“All I wanted to tell you is—it’s 
damn bad ham,” roared Armour. 

A few of the famous still travel 
with full entourages of maids, valets, 
secretaries and couriers: Harry Sin- 
clair, Herbert Hoover, Ethel Barry- 
more. Hildegarde travels with a 
whole suite including personal maid, 
manager and press agent. When Eddie 
Cantor goes west with a radio show, 
he throws open half a dozen draw- 
ing rooms into a single apartment 
and works all night with his associ- 
ated script writers, gag men and 
musical directors. 


A Rolling Mr. Fix-It 


In charge of the pleasure, whims, 
convenience and necessity of the 
Century’s roster of gilt-edge names 
is, on each unit as it rolls through the 
night, a train secretary, a function- 
ary whose duties combine those of 
desk man in a hotel, chief steward in 
a rich man’s club, major-domo, social 
arbiter, lost baggage retriever and 
itinerant Mr. Anthony to baffled 
voyagers. 

If the senator in the drawing room 
of 266 wants to play a game of poker, 
the train secretary must know who is 
safe and suitable to introduce to him. 
If the slightly bemused film actor in 
the forward club wants an introduc- 
tion to the blonde at the end of the 
car, the train secretary must not only 
refuse politely, but also see to it that 
the gay dog with the old whisky 
abandon doesn’t undertake to intro- 
duce himself. The train secretary 













































**,.. I asked C. J. about it. He referred me to J. K. J. K. admitted 
that M.N. lacked leadership quality. T. D. and D. B. were angry 
about it, so then we called E. S. and F. L. and held a meeting.” 
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SEE THE WEST 


this summer? 
Then You’ll Need— 








35 Special Maps 
125 Pictures of what to see 


21 SUGGESTED TRIPS 


Here’s how to see the Best of the 
West, with a saving in days and 
dollars. Maps; pictures; planned 
routes; what to see and why.. By a 
traveler-photographer who knows 
the Scenic West as few men do. 
No propaganda... AT 
nothing to sell you 6-9 YOUR 
but enjoyment. DEALER 
Or Order Direct from 








CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING CO 


376 SUTTER STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 
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This interesting folder, 

with full-color pictures, tells how and why you'll enjoy 

yourself more in this delightful Arizona region. Here's 
America’s healthful, year-round climate, with April 
and May particularly grand months. Outdoor sports 
are enjoyed around the calendar. Just across the strect 

‘is picturesque Mexico, Many unusually interesting 
places—such as Wonderland of Rocks—are found 
near Douglas. Fine hotels and guest ranches inviic 
you, so come soon. 


ee 
Please send me, without obligation 


a copy of your pictorial folder... . 
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DOUGLAS CLIMATE CLUB 
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must make available the train “ sail- 
ing” list to people he considers suit- 
able and keepit inaccessible to others. 
A paragon of discretion the train 
secretary must be and at the same 
time remain an affable fellow to all 
he encounters in his duties. Ulcers 
are not unknown in the calling. 

If, indeed, the Century is the show- 
case of the New York Central’s mer- 


\GES chandise, it may safely be said that 
-ED the road’s diamond counter is located 
i in the double dining cars which are 





Yes, the ideal companion for your cam- 
era, either still or movie. Use the com- 
pact Weston Exposure Meter for every 


shot and bring back brilliant, life-like, . 
correctly exposed pictures. See it at your 


dealer's today, or write ... Weston 
Electrica! Instrument Corp.,617 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 





single 
picture 


Why deprive yourself of the full 
beauty of your single picture photo- 
graphic transparencies? Enjoy your 


35mm slides to the full with the Twin- ~~ 


lenz Viewer. Use both eyes and con- 
vert the camera recorded view to 
what you saw — not a flat picture! 
No more uncomfortable squinting 
with one eye! Twinlenz does won-— 
ders with its new optical principle. 
You must try it to appreciate it. Try 





an integral part of each Century 
train unit. Three menus are offered: 
the Century Dinner at $2.50; the 
Century Steak Dinner at $3.75, and 
a-la-carte service. A standing rule on 
the Century diners is that passengers 
can have all the helpings they may 
want of the dish they have ordered, 
and that goes for everything, so that, 
conceivably, a very hungry fellow 
might get half a dozen sirloin steaks 
for the price of one, a thing that has 
never been known to happen. Pas- 
sengers, however, enjoy the limitless 
coffee and hot breads, and frequently 
order a repeat helping on desserts. 


Discreet Good Fellows 


Liquor service in diners runs up- 
ward of seventy-five dollars a night 
percarunit, with Old-Fashioned cock- 
tails, Scotch highballs and Martinis 
in that order of popularity in winter. 
In summer Martinis take first place. 


| About two cases of champagne are 


carried on each run, domestic hock 
and claret sell in half bottles in con- 
siderable quantity, and the Century 
is easily the most wine-conscious of 
the Central’s fleet. Generally speak- 
ing the sale of liquor on the Century 
is a very considerable factor in the 
train’s gross, and the crew estimate 
that better than 50 per cent of the 
drinks sold are consumed in private 
rooms and suites, a habit deriving 
both from the generally conservative 
clientele of the train and from a 
reluctance of many junior executives 
to drink in front of employers who 
may also be aboard. 

The sale of playing cards on the 
Century is less than half that on 
board the line’s Pacemaker, which is 
understandable in the light of the 
circumstance that the Pacemaker is 


On your trip to CALIFORNIA 
SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 
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FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
TO CALIFORNIA 
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RETURN ANOTHER 


You get two trips in one when you buy 
a Southern Pacific roundtrip ticket to 
California. 

S. P.’s Four Scenic Routes let you 
travel through totally different parts of 
the United States each way. By going on 
one S. P. route and returning on another, 
see twice as much as you would 

y going and returning the same way. 

This travel bonus costs you no extra 
rail fare from New York, Chicago and 
most eastern and midwestern places. 

As the little map shows, S.P.’s Four 
Scenic Routes are: Sunset Route via 
New Orleans and the Old South, Golden 
State Route via the Midwest and South- 
west, Overland Route straight across 
the continent between Chicago and San 


Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, E] Paso 
and the Mexican Border country, South- 
ern Arizona,San Diego and Los Angeles. 
Returning, travel the Overland Route. 
See San , tarervting the High Sierra, 
Reno, Great Salt Lake, the Rockies. 
You'll ride fine, fast trains. 'The swift 
Sunset .Limited from New Orleans to 
Los Angeles. From Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, one of the famous stream- 
lined Daylights or the luxurious over- 
night Lark. Return on the fast Overland 
Limited (streamlined Pullmans) or the 
streamliner City of San Francisco. 


GOLDEN ROCKET COMING! 


This summer the Golden Rocket, new 


“¥ : 
= it at your dealer's today—and you'll a coach train and many passengers | Francisco, and Shasta Route through wie gp i ao join —e flect, 
— buy it! sit up throughout the run. Not since | the Evergreen Pacific Northwest. to be followed, later in the year, by the 
April ‘ the late ’20’s has the Century been Going west, for example, you might custom-built Shasta Daylight between 
sports troubled by professional card play- | like to try our Sunset Route. See New —_ San Francisco and Portland. 

—_ ers. The attentions of a few plain- 

<—~ clothes railroad police ran them off; | MAIL COUPON for full-color cd L. C. Ioas, Dept. HY-5 

e and they have never returned. Four Scenic Routes guidebook. 310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Tips on the Century are probably 
the biggest on any train this side of 
the Mississippi, but it is difficult to 
get figures on them because of the 
recent interest displayed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department in per- 
frm | sonal incomes deriving from this 


Please send me, free, your 32-page guidebook 
illustrated with 62 natural color photographs. 


S-P 
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Our own golf course, sand 
beach, bathing pool, good 












Brook Trout fly fishing only few 
j steps from front door. 

Informal Social Program 
Movies. Library. 
Season June 20 to October 14 
Cc, E. GALE & SON 


G the White Mountains 
JACKSON, N.H. 











Whitehall Inn 


on picturesque Penobscot Bay 


You'll find New England hospital- 
ity abounds in this distinctive Colo- 
nial Inn, situated in the quaint 
seacoast village of Camden. Fine 
foods, courteously served. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, fresh and salt water 
bathing. Passenger trains met in 
Rockland. 
Season June 20 to Sept. 12 
Your inquiry is invited. 

Winter: The Geneva Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla, 


Camden 














sf EAST BAY LODGE 


3 QJOSTERVILLE - MASS. 
. Garden Estate on Seashore 
The old fashioned hospitality, 
restful surroundings, companion- 
ship with congenial families, the 
atmosphere of gracious living 
vi. appeal to the discriminating. 
Noted cuisine, Cocktail Lounge. 
Swimming, golf, and all summer 
sports. Ideal climate. 
Rates $70 weekly up. American 
Plan. By reservation only. 
G. M. Leghorn, Owner-Mgr. 

















INVITATION 


To an Unusual Vacation 


On the beautiful shore of Lake Champlain. 
Here, enjoy all water and land sports; play 
or rest on our 250-acre private estate. Con- 











genial atmosphere. City 
facilities nearby. Capac- 
ity—Manor, Cabins, 
Cottages, 100 guests. 
Literature. 














Lodge on Lake Wentworth 


Find relaxation in a cozy mountain cabin of your own 
on an 180-acre estate. Land and water sports. Meals 


at Lodge. Excellent food. Fresh vegetables. For 
adults. a <= Reservations only. 0 up weekly. 


te R. G. Hemenway, Box 62 
BIRCHMONT. + « East Wolfeboro, New Hamphire 











WINTER t HARBOR, MAINE 

ef beautiful famous Frenchman's Bay 

Specializing in in Memorable Holidays and Honeymoons 

Near Acadia National Park, Across from Bar Harbor 
Plan Write for booklet 
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Te CLUFE HOUSE 
ad (Cottages 


A friendly summer hotel = 
nificently located atop Bald 
Head Cliff. Enjoy all summer 
sports or relax on our scenic 100 
acre estate. Golf course 
at entrance. Tast 
Maine Meals. Cocktail 
Lounge. Opens June 20. 
Early reservations 
suggested 

For rates and illustrated 
folder write 
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Treadway Inns 










YOUR HOLIDAY in 
NEW ENGLAND and'the EAST 


will be incomplete without a 
visit to our twelve fine coun- 
try Inns where restful sur- 
roundings, complete comfort, 
excellent food, varied recrea- 
tion are contbined with friendly 
service and true hospitality. 


For detailed information contact 


our N. Y. Rep: 8. F. WARNER, 
ri 11 W. 42nd St., Tel. Bryant 9-6347 























ARTHUR L. 


ROBERTS 


RESORT HOTELS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
“EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT” 





VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
“$8 TO $10 on the Ocean 
AMERICAN” =P alm Beach, Florida 


HIGHLANDS HOTEL NEPTUNE HALL 
On The Golf Course Bahama Beach 
Silver Springs, Ocala, Fla. Melbourne, Fla. 
DEL RAY BEACH HOTEL 
Del Ray Beach, Fla. 

HOTEL HAVEN, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Inland Paradise 











PLEASE cowract HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Summer and winter playground ia the heart of the 
Rockies. Year-round swimming in world’s largest 
warm water, outdoor pool, curative vapor baths. 
Trout fishing, riding, golf, tennis. Cocktail lounge, 
Gensing, entatetement. 200 rooms with baths, re- 

ished. Delicious food. Fireproof, 
steam- heated. Reasonable rates. For information 
write FRED N. ROBERTS, Gen. Mgr. DEPT. H. 





source. In all divisions of the crew it 
is the senior run of the road, which 
means that it is the most desirable 
both from the angle of prestige and 
profit. 

It is the opinion of Hugh Smith, 
who has been train secretary for fif- 
teen years, that the basic tip for a 
single traveler for his porter on the 
overnight run with no especial service 
is a dollar, and that the scale may be 
determined by this. 

“The day of the big tipper who 
thought it was smart to be showy 
with money disappeared years ago,” 
Smith says. “Only two recent in- 
stances of extravagance in this field 
come to my mind. One man insisted 
on giving the train conductor three 
one-hundred-dollar bills because he 
said the conductor looked like his 
brother and the next morning, when 
we mentioned it to him, he main- 
tained his stand. The conductor felt 
that it was worth while to resemble 
his brother for $300 and kept the 
money. Everyone was happy. The 
other was the case of an old and re- 
spected regular, a Chicago broker, 
who distributed $500 around the din- 
ing car after dinner on a westbound 
run. I thought that was excessive 
and told the boys they might be 
expected to return it if he didn’t 
remember how generous he’d been. 
But next morning he remembered 
every detail of the transaction and 
maintained he would do it all over 
again next time he rode the train. I 
may say the crew have been watch- 
ing for him to return.” 


' Barber of the Century 


The barbershop, a feature on the 
Century since the first run in 1902, 
is a minor convenience which pays 
for itself only because the barber 
is also train valet and sponges and 
presses clothes for passengers during 
the night. 

The most chair patrons he can 
hope to serve on a round trip is 
eight or ten, according to W. P. Reed, 
who for fifteen years was barber in 
Chicago’s Drake Hotel and Ambas- 
sador before he took the Century post. 
Being barbered on the train, Reed 
points out, appeals to the busy ex- 
ecutive, since haircuts are the same 
price ($1) and shaves only fifty as 
against sixty-five cents in Chicago. 

Actually, the price of food and 
liquor is anywhere from a third to 
a half cheaper than it would be in 
any comparable luxury establish- 
ment elsewhere, and a traveler so 
minded with his mental accourrts can 
save money by riding the train and 
living the life of Riley en route. 

Train operations of the Century 
have varied over the years in keep- 
ing with the best railroading practice 
of the moment. Its time has varied 
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You’ll like it hove + every Opportunity 
SoG sports or quiet —_ OP ere Pacious 
public rooms, a fondly iosphere. Ope 

June 25. Dr. and Mrs. J. T. Kennedy, Prose. 


Carl G. Sherman, Manager 
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SEA CLIFF INN 


and Cottages 


On quaint, charming 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 

Beautifully located on a bluff overlook. 
ing the ocean. A paradise for honcy- 
mooners. Near bathing beaches. Warm 
bathing, all sports. 
Cottages open May 10th at pre-season 
rates, Hotel opens June 25th, Our suites 
in Hotel and Cottages offer ideal accom- 
modations for families. Min. $10 day A. P. 

Arthur Jellis, Owner-Manager 
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Where Pospttality 
02 a Tradition 


This charming country Inn delightfully situated in 
beautiful Pioneer Valley has for years made gra 
cious hospitality a tradition. You'll enjoy the 
pleasant informal atmosphere, keyed alike for 
relaxation and tion, the y fine sports 
facilities on cur 250 acre estate, the delicious 
meals and Pp hip with 9 I people. 


For rates and reservations write 


A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
EAST NORTHFIELD::-MASS 
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IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO-THE IDEAL 


\\ HAPPY_ HOLIDAY / 
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Year-’Round Resort Hotel 
You will here happy combination 
of recreational activities and restful informality, 
tuat 
"ga he shore of Lake Michigan, 300 feet of et 
beach, 14 acres of beautif 
cellent cuisine. Rooms as $15 de double, from $10 
single. European Plan. H. J. CARLSEN, Manag. 
CHICAGO 32 MIN. 
BY FAST TRAIN 
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HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINO!S 
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If You Are Visiting or Vacationing 
In Boston and New England 
Plan to Stop At The 


CLIFF HOTEL 


NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MASS. 
“Gateway to Cape Cod”’ 
19 Miles South of Boston Off Route 3A 


VENIENCE . . . you cannot select 
aay more centrally located first 
resort hotel, for within a 25-mile 
radius lie all historic and educational 
points of f interest. 
ATION . > thousands have 
eeaspe d, “What a location !"’ . 
‘What a view!" ... “The open At- 
— ic at your front door, picturesque 
\try at your back door!’ 
ORT... all modern outside 
come ns with bath, fireproof. Finest 
private, safe sandy beach within 25 feet 
of your room, 

AMUSEMENTS. Entertainment and 
dancing nightly to . ba known orches- 
tra Golf, ag + nnis, Sailing, Deep- 
Sea Fishing, Movies, Social Program. 

DEL:ICIOUS FOOD served in beautiful 
spat —_ pq Be - - «- Coffee 
Shc the a truly nautical 
te ace “overlooking the open — 

whee you may enjoy luncheon 

b 

a 





each attire or your Cocktail Hour 4 

n atmosphere of South American 

Music; beautiful Bamboo Cocktail 

Lounge and Bar. 

EUROPEAN PLAN—Tariff, single, up to 

$6; double, up to $12 day. 
For Reservations, E. KENT, 
Director 
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d IN THE m 
White Mountains 
Relax, rest or play at this distinctive 
tain resort situated amid superb 
scenery in a delightful climate. 


Golf and tennis on grounds, free to 
guests. Saddle horses. Orchestra. 


Season: June 29 to October 
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“Life is Swell at the Flying L”’ 


AFamily Vacation at the“‘Flying L’”” Dude Ranch! 


* An old-time cow ranch and a modern dude 
ranch—new airpark with complete facilities 
for private pilots— gga ar? guest cotta; 
—horses—swimming pool— —wonder- 
ful cooking —clubhouse —hill-billy dancing. 

Genuine western hospitality welcomes you 
to the Flying L—first of its kind in an avia- 
tion-conscious world. Fly or drive. Rates on 
request. For reservations write: 


COLONEL JACK LAPHAM, Bandera, Texas 











PLANNING 
is FUN too... 


with the 


Holiday Trip Planner 
U.S. A. 


TELLS YOU... 
How to go « How far 
How much « How long 


Ask for Hol 100 
and send 15 cents to 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
lic Ledger Bidg. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











between the twenty hours of its orig- 
inal run and the sixteen hours of its 
current schedule, below which, Cen- 
tral officials feel, there is little added 
advantage in convenience, and it is 
probable that this schedule will stand 
for some time to come. 

A few years ago the Central man- 
agement contrived to introduce a 
suggestion of sporting element into 
riding the Century by advertising a 
refund of the extra fare at the rate of 
one dollar an hour in the event of 
late arrival at either terminal. So 
seldom, however, was this contrac- 
tual clause between the company and 
its passengers invoked, and so great 
was the confusion of accounting when 
it was, that the practice was shortly 
thereafter suspended. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


The streamlined trains took the 
place of the standard Pullman equip- 
ment in the middle ’30’s, and tradi- 
tional steam locomotives last year 
gave place to Diesel-electric motive 
power. 

Neither of these innovations 
met with the approval of all Century 
riders, and there are still many trav- 
elers who feel safer and more relaxed 
in standard heavyweight equipment 
while traveling at high speeds, while 
only a fraction of the public has as yet 
been made familiar with the Diesel 
engine for railroad use. The railroad 
feels, nevertheless, that change is a 
form of advertising and promotion 
even if the change doesn’t constitute 
progress, and even now a brand-new 
Century is on the drawing boards. 

Since 1946, too, there has been a 
through coast-to-coast all-room car 
handled both westbound and east by 
the Century in exchange with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s 
Chief at Chicago. Within limits this 
arrangement has met with the ap- 
proval of transcontinental travelers, 
but in the case of film celebrities, to 
whom personal appearances in the 
right place at the right time are as 
the breath of life, the noontime 
westward departure and close east- 
bound connection have precluded 
the possibility of lunching at Chi- 
cago’s Pump Room and hence the 
schedule is not satisfactory. 

Statistics on the Century are 
readily available from the New York 
Central, although the exact profits 
derived from the train are a secret 
between its accounting department 
and the Federal Government. Twenty 
years ago it was axiomatic that any 
train in passenger and mail service 
which grossed in excess of a dollar 
per mile of run was a profitable oper- 
ation. Today the out-of-pocket ex- 
pense of the average train operation 
is $1.65 per mile, not including fixed 
charges, and to make money a train 
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in Massachusetts! 


Since 1620 each generation has left its mark in 
Massachusetts . . . in old buildings, old customs 
and old tricks of speech. Lavender glass still 
gleams in Louisburg Square... Cape Cod 
houses give useful service still after centuries of 
habitation. You'll dine and sleep in ancient 
taverns like the Wayside Inn . . . wander among 
old furnishings that would be collectors’ items 
were they not in daily use. If the charm of the 
old is alive to you, come to Massachusetts where 


the centuries live on side by side. 


Write for free vacation booklet. Ad- 
dress the Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, Dept.(M-4), 
20 Somerset Street, Bosvon 8. 
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No state offers a greater variety of scenic and historic interests 
and opportunities for real enjoyment than does Tennessee— 
America’s Central Vacation Land. A variety that reaches from the 
cypress-lined bayous of the Mississippi to the cloud-crowned peaks 
of the Great Smoky Mountains. You will get a graphic preview 
in your free copy of “Tennessee Highlights.” Write today to: 


Seonse TENMEDST 


206 STATE OFFICE BLDG. 
NWASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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Suits stay 
neatly pressed. 


roley Vanad 
Luygage 
SINCE 1870 





Write for descriptive literature. 





Phe TRIP-AIDER™ 


The popular Trip-Aider* and the smaller companion bag, 
the Trip-Pal*, were designed to provide the little extra con- 
veniences so dear to the heart of the fastidious traveler: 
durability... compactness...lightweight...neatness... adjustable 


packing space... simplicity... appearance ...and speed. 


The Trip-Aider* will conveniently hold your complete 
traveling wardrobe in perfect order...and below airplane 


weight requirements. 


*Patent Pend. 


h. hAUFMANN & COL, INC. 





must better two dollars a mile over- 
all expenses. 

The Century in normal times 
averages 150 passengers on each 
section and may carry as high as 
175 when every berth is filled. In 
addition to the regular fare and 
Pullman rates the Central takes a 
$3 service charge or extra fare on 
the Century, a charge which, at 
various times in the train’s history, 
has ranged from $3 to $10. 

The Century’s record for number 
of passengers carried was set on 
January 7, 1929, when, operated in 
seven complete sections, it brought 
822 passengers into Grand Central 
in addition to sixty-four for New 
England points on the Boston sec- 
tion and eight passengers for local 
points, making a grand total of 894. 
In 1928 the Century carried more 
passengers than were carried first 
class on all transatlantic steamships 
between New York and Europe, 
westbound and eastbound combined. 

A not inconsiderable annual sum 
derived from the single mail-and- 
express car provides what is known 
as ‘‘head-end revenue” on the Cen- 
tury. This car grosses in excess of 
$300,000 annually on mail alone and 
carries in addition an appreciable 
quantity of strictly redball express: 
cinema films, cut flowers, printers’ 
proofs and bank paper. Eastbound 
particularly, the close of the banking 
day finds messengers at the head- 
end car with negotiable paper, on 
which high interest rates are accumu- 
lating, bound for deposit the moment 
New York banks open the next 
morning. 


Character on Wheels 


To the perceptive all trains have 
individual character. The Panama 
Limited of the Illinois Central is a 
sort of train at once gallant and 
easy-going like the New Orleans 
that is its Southern terminus. The 
City of San Francisco is all gold, 
glitter and pride, a streamliner of 
arrogant magnificence and spacious- 
ness even within the confines of 
railroad coachbuilding. The Yankee 
Clipper on the New Haven, replac- 
ing the much older Knickerbocker 
Limited, is a train of four-button 
suits, of the grave courtesy of 
Beacon Hill and travelers who may 
well read Thomson’s Seasons on 
the way to a directors’ meeting 
in restless and glittering New York. 

So the Century is a train of lux- 
urious reticences and well-bred, con- 
servative impulses. Privacy and ex- 
pedition are the hallmarks of its 
going, and more than anything else 
it is a train of industry in the grand 
manner and finance with gestures. 
It has always been the train of 
tycoons. THE END 
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“Playtime” Sandals for Your Comfort 
These comfortable, stylish Playtime sandals will 
make your leisure hours far more enjoyable. 
They are double-stitched for longer wear and 
for lighter weight. They have a steel arch 
support for added comfort and real foot pro- 
tection. Now available in beautiful Turf Tan 
Brown leather and come in Women’s sizes 
from 314 to 9. $5.00 with postage paid. Order 
by mail directly from the Playtime Sandal 
Shop, Clayton 5, Missouri. 

















OUTSTANDING AIR CRUISE OF 1947 
47 days of luxurious air travel to Central 
and South America! Merida, Yucata1, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Canal Zone, Ecuador, Perv, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Puerto Rico. Departure first of each month. 





TRAVEL FCOMPANY-= 
333 MW. MICHIGAN AVENY CHICAGO © STATE 721) 

















An Easy Way to Assure a Carefree 
Vacation in Colorful Colorado 


Know where you are going and what you want 
to see before you take that trip to Colorful 
Colorado. Send for your PREVIEW PACK, con- 
taining road-maps, resort and dude ranch in- 
formation, suggested tours, and illustrated 
descriptive folders. This helpful materia! will 
enable you to make every moment of your 
vacation count by planning your trip before 
hand, and may save you time, gas and many 
“wild goose chases”. 
Send $1 today for your “PREVIEW PACK", 
and start now to enjoy your vacation in am 
ticipation. 3 

Tr ee ee ee eee - 

| COLORFUL COLORADO PREVIEW SERVICE | 

| Box 1734, Denver 1, Colorado 

j Send me my “PREVIEW PACK" for which | encios® $1. | 

| NAME: —| 
ADDRESS: 

1 city: STATE: =. 
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HOLIDAY QUIZ 


Famous Fictional Travelers 


By MARGARET M. REYNOLDS 


F YOUR TRAVELS have been conducted mainly from the con- 

fines of an armchair, you should be familiar with the names 

of these classic wanderers of fiction. Give yourself one point 

for the character, one for the title of the book and one for the 

author—three points for each question you answer completely. 

Thirty is perfect; twenty is much better than average; ten sug- 
gests you should apply yourself more diligently to books. 


1. This aged and nearly blind priest came to an island where he mis- 
took penguins for people and baptized them, to the consternation of 
heaven-abiding philosophers. 


2. When his people were driven from their homes, the hero of this 
narrative journeyed to Louisiana with other migrants. His betrothed, 
in the confusion, sailed on another ship. 


3. When this philosopher-traveler encountered tempests, wars and 
earthquakes, he always assured his young companion that all was for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds. 


4. After enduring many hardships in the jungles of Guayana, this 
hero penetrated a haunted forest and fell desperately in love with a 
beautiful girl who spoke the language of birds. 


5. When this man set out on a journey, a violent storm left him on 
the shore of a strange country where tiny natives referred to him as 
the “ man-mountain.” 


6. This wealthy Englishman bet half his fortune he could travel 
around the world in less than three months, did it and won a beautiful 
Hindu widow besides. 


7. After many years of solitude on a desert island, this English adven- 
turer found evidence of the presence of cannibals. He gained a friend 
and servant when he saved the life of one of their captives. 


8. This middle-class stockbroker rebelled against English life, took 
up painting and went to Tahiti after a fling in Paris. 


9. Traveling through the countryside in a spirit of high chivalry, this 


knight-errant once fought a duel with a group of windmills. . 


10. This wealthy gentleman who went to Europe to enjoy his for- 
tune was forced to call off his engagement to a noble Frenchwoman 
because of society’s disapproval. 





— ANSWERS — 
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Two-purpose, de- 
tachable draw- 
string hood ... can 
be used aso “shog 
bag"! 
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Patented Bolanc- 
ing Rod prevents 
clubs from 
spilling out! 


de luxe 
BALANCED 
GOLFABAG 


A brand new, extra light, de luxe golf 
bag that's easier and more comfortable to 
carry! The Burke bag lets you enjoy the 
game, doesn’t tire you out carrying use- 
less extra weight. A really roomy bag, 
holds 15 clubs without scuffing grips. 
Big shoe pocket. Ball pocket. Divided 
top. Padded strap. Choice of White, Sun- 
tan or Tweed Green Duck. Also available 
in Standard, one pocket model. 


















GOLF CLUBS 


A new thrill 

in golfing... e 
all-plastic club * 
heads and face ¢ 
insets! These ¢ 





beautiful new Burke 
clubs have a_ harder 
striking surface that adds ‘‘crispness” to your drives and wood shots! 
The best looking clubs you've ever seen! Famous Burke quality through- 


out . . . hairline balance, precision craftsmanship . . . the important 
qualities you can’t see but that mean so much in improving your game! 
Try the new plastipars! ? 


BURKE GOLF, INC. NEWARK, OHIO 





Since 1910 ¢ Better Clubs for Better Golf 
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LATENSION TOUR TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Here is your chance 
to really visit the West... 


Just look at this exclusive itinerary. 
From San Francisco to British Columbia, 
see the famous Redwoods, the colorful 
Oregon Coast, the scenic Olympic pen- 
insula and beautiful Lake Crescent. 
Return through Evergreen Washifigton, 
Columbia River Drive, see stately Mt. 
Hood... Crater Lake...and the magnifi- 
cent Shasta Dam. Complete, all#expense 
tours in luxurious land cruisers. Two 
glorious weeks of seeing the West. 
Motor by day, stop at first-class hotels 
and fine resorts at night. Tours depart 
weekly, June 15 to September 14. 
$195.00, tax included. Extensions to 
Alaska or to Southern California op- 
tional. Write for descriptive literature. 


Rene ty Ve By (STL 


BROADWAY, OAKLAND 12° CALIF 
OR 
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VISIT TO MOSCOW 


(Continued from Page 93) 


feeling that the Soviet Union holds 
no more mysteries for them.” 

My own brief visit here has cleared 
up only one of the economic mysteries 
of our day. Do you sometimes won- 
der whatever became of all those two- 
dollar bills which vanished from our 
circulation a few years ago? Well, I 
know. They came to Russia. Seen 
again after so long an interval, these 
forgotten émigrés look like rather 
dingy bathmats. Because they are 
honored in Washington, they are pos- 
itively adored here, and there is no 
use trying to explain to a citizen that 
we consider them unlucky. Not when 
they can buy him a little extra milk 
for the baby, or permit him to in- 
dulge his aged mother in a debauch 
of butter. 

To any American setting out for 
these parts, all his neighbors come 
around and say loftily: “Of course, 
you will see only what they want 
you to see.” By that they mean the 
Soviets, with shocking duplicity, put 
their best foot foremost and seek to 
make a good impression on the visi- 
tor from overseas. The rascals! Now 
I object to such warnings not only 
because they happen to be false but 
because they are intolerably smug. 
It is their implication that visitors to 
our own fair shores, instead of being 
led proudly to Niagara Falls and the 
Medical Center and the Hudson 


River Bridge, are taken at once to 


see the prison camps of the South 
and the home life of the West Vir- 
ginian coal miners. It would be a 
truer thing to say that when you go 


- to Soviet Russia, you see only what 


you want to see. At the frontier the 
customs officials may check upsternly 
on the amount of good coffee, cock- 
roach powder, and American tobacco 
you are sneaking into the country, 
but they never think to examine your 


prejudices. You bring them all in' 


with you. 

Except for a few such men from 
Mars as Walter Duranty, all visitors 
might be roughly divided into two 
classes: those who come here hoping 
to see the Communist scheme suc- 
ceed, and those who come here hop- 
ing to see it fail. One thing gives the 
ghouls of the latter class tremendous 
pleasure. That is the abundant evi- 
dence that inequality not only exists 
here but is actually created ky the 
Kremlin; that in order to stimulate 
production, the Government has 
thrown all manner of sops to the old 
Adam in the sluggish Muscovite 
heart. Admittedly, there are enor- 
mous differences, here as elsewhere, 
between the lot of the advantaged 
man and that of his less fortunately 
equipped comrades. Difference, not 
only in income, which may be quite 
immaterial, but in access to food, in 
freedom to move about, in oppor- 
tunity, in space for living quarters. 
Why, there be those in Moscow who 
sleep six in a room, whereas the 


great Radek, who might be roughly 








**You know, Steve—this used to be 
pretty wild country not so long ago.” 











KERSHAW 
PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 
Made in England 


The sportsman or traveler who dotes on per- 
fection will be delighted with these superb 
binoculars of old-world craftsmanship. 

Made by Kershaw, England's leading optical 
manufacturer, they are collectors’ pieces . . . 
true precision instruments to give a lifetime of 
pleasure. 

NOW AVAILABLE in “Portland” 6 x 30, 
“Olympic” 8 x 30, “Monarch” 10.5 x 40 models. 
Write for the name of your nearest dealer, 


Also Available: 
Kershaw 

Theatre Glosses, 

“Sportsman” 
Spectacles 


SALE & CO. (U.S.A.) INC. 
Importers and Distributors 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





TROUTDALE-IN-THE-PINES 


Evergreen, Colorado 
OPENS MAY 30TH 
for Vacation Guests 
MAKE RESERVATION NOW 


e This summer enjoy the finest 
at Troutdale-in-the-Fines, Colo- 

*<- rado’s most beautiful Mountain 

~* Resort—44 minutes from Den- 
ver—picturesquely located in the 
Rockies. 

MH e@ Modern 140-room Hotel with 
35 rustic cabins. American plan. 
Finest cuisine. Heated swimming 

ool—Fine Riding Horses— 
‘inding trails—Tennis court— 
Regional Scenic Drives— 
Equipped Supervised Children’s 

< Playground. 18-Hole Golf Course 
nearby. Trout Fishing in famous 
Bear Creek. Movies, Music and 
Dancing. Cool Nights and Sunny 
Days in Nature’s Wonderland. 


Write for Brochure and Rates Today 


TROUTDALE-IN-THE-PINES, Evergreen, Colo. 


Send me Brochuré and Rates. 
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HODGMAN 
FISHING 
WADERS 


“The best that 
» money can buy!” 












‘Wadewell’” Boot Foot 
and Stocking Foot 
Styles. Constructed of 
extra strong doubled 
fabric . . . designed 
and cut for free action 
comfort . . . unmis- 
takable Hodgman qual- 
ity built into every 
square inch! 

Get the very best for 
your money. See your 
dealer for Hodgman Fishing Waders. And look 
for us at the Sportsmen’s Shows in Cleveland, 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee. 


GET IT NOW! 


Send for your copy of 
Hodgman’s Handy Book of 
Sportsmen’s Secrets — 4 
jampacked treasury of out- 

door information! Pocket 
edition, 25¢. DeLuxe edi- 
tion, $1.00. 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
MILTON ST., FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Limited Offer! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


CYCLOID MICROMATIC REELS 


WORLD'S 
FINEST 
REEL 















































































ORDER 
TODAY « 


Centrifugal Governor ends back lash. 
The Dual Click and Drag—Finger 
Tip Control—Level Wind and Splash- 
guard insures perfect performance 
under every condition. Precision made of aluminum die casting 
aad pera. It lo eet streamline and oats. Easy to 

m—Salt Water protected. Capacity 100 yds. 20 Ib. test. 

id check or money order. Postpaid. . . ... . $26.50 


SOU-WESTER RODS—1 ight weight, perfect balance and guaranteed 
for Mife. Patented Reel Lock, strong guides, cork grip. 


434’ & 5’ Lengths. Postpaid... .. . 0s ss $15. 
“LAND "EM"’ NET —Fine quality, collapsible landi net. 
Has 24” aluminum handle. Net 28” deep, 15” dia. e 

Pr al win a wee o's 0 <b « *¥ * $4.40 


MARKHAM COMPANY 


1718 Sherman Ave., Dept. 35, Evanston, til. 















The Big Ones Can’t Get Away 


when you use this 


NEW NYLON steinoee 


Don’t take chances with your string of 
beauties! This modern stringer is braided 
of new, flexible Dupont Nylon which has 
tested strength of 500 Ibs. Will last indef- 
initely. Will not mildew. Full 5 ft. 
length, complete with non-corrosive 
metal fittings. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Sold by mail only, 
Send $1.00 with your nome 


MacLOWDER PRODUCTS CO. 


600 S. Michigan Ave. - Chicago 5, lilinois 
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identified as the Walter Lippman of 
the U.S.S.R., has a penthouse all his 
own atop the largest building in 
Europe. But when you hear that some 
Russians live on the fat of the land 
while others are in want, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind just how lean 
the fat of the land is at this difficult 
stage of what might be called, I sup- 
pose, the Mobile Experiment. Oh, 
yes, there are some teacher’s pets. 
But even the luckiest of them remind 
me of the aforesaid corporal—one 
gets to the point at last—and in their 
presénce we. soft people who have 
been leading cushioned lives on the 
other side of the world know just 
how Sergeant Clutterbuck must have 
felt when he met up again with the 
corporal in the mud of St.-Aignan. 

It was in the early weeks of 1918 
that my friend Clutterbuck was a 
transient casual at St.-Aignan. That 
was the camp which vied with Brest 
for the distinction of being consid- 
ered the sinkhole of the A.E.F. It 
was a shivery huddle of barracks and 
tents, pitched in an almost trackless 
sea of mud. The fortunes of war soon 
picked up my friend by the scruff 
of his gratified neck, dropped him 
lightly in Paris, and left him there 
for as pleasant a year as ever a man 
spent. He had a Ford truck, a wad 
of francs for rations, an apartment 
near the Invalides, and a comely 
mistress who demanded of him not 
jewels or fine raiment but only occa- 
sional slabs of sweet chocolate from 
the Y.M.C.A. canteen. I doubt if 
even General Pershing enjoyed the 
war more thoroughly or saw the 
Armistice signed with a profounder 
regret. During that halcyon year, 
Sergeant Clutterbuck used to re- 
member St.-Aignan only in his night- 


mares, from which, I am told, he- 


would awake with a shriek of horror. 
Certainly he never saw it again until 
he passed through in May, 1919 on 
his way home. Then, the first person 
he encountered was a corporal whom 
he had left behind him in the mud 
more than a year before and who, in 
all that time, had never once escaped 
from the sinkhole. Clutterbuck’s 
jaw dropped at the mere thought of 
such inequity in the distribution of 
this world’s favors. 

“My God,” cried Clutterbuck, 
“have you been stuck here all this 
time?” 

But the corporal, you see, had 
different standards. 

“What do you mean, ‘stuck here’?” 
he replied. “Why, I’m sitting on the 
world. Got a wood floor in my tent 
and everything.” 


These two pieces are, of course, 
self-explanatory. I have only one 
suggestion to add. Now that you 
have read these pieces, go back and 
take another look at the date with 
which they are captioned. THE END 
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cozy fireplaces. 


person. Opens May 15th. 
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We cater to a discriminating clientele 
who appreciate the finer and unusual 
features of a resort ranch. American 
plan. Rates average $20 per day per 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 


EMERALD VALLEY RANCH 


DISCRIMINATING Fey’, 


UILD new enthusiasm for life at Emerald Valley 

Ranch. Here more than 9,600 feet up in the ma- 
jestic Rockies, you'll enjoy crystal pure air, Colo- 
rado’s purest drinking water, and more . . 
revel in the beauty of Emerald Valley Ranch as a 
place to really enjoy life. Luxurious accommodations, 
steam-heated lodges with private baths, superb food, 
especially produced on Emerald Valley Farms, pre- 
pared by a master chef. Outdoor activ- 
ities to satisfy your every whim . . . 
riding, hiking, fishing, dancing, trail 
or just lounging around the 


- you'll 















Post Office Box 1.104 
Colorado Springs, Colo: 





A Few of the Hundred 
Subjects This Book Covers 
Bits Horse im Art 
Blistering Hunting 
Conditioning Indian Ponies 
Courtesy Jockeys 
Equipment Jumping 
Falls Leads and 
Grooming Leading 
Habits Polo 
History of the Race Horses 


Horse Steeplechasing 


PLUS: a large Appendix covering 
famous horses, ess records, recog- 
nized hunts, leading breeders and 
riders, money witners, stallions, scales 
of weights, facts and records on doz- 
ens of other subjects important to 


horse lovers. 
























THE HORSEMAN’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


HE BOOK all horse lovers have been waiting for— 

The Horseman's Encyclopedia—covers everything from 
“agoraphobia” to ‘zebras’! Answers thousands of 
questions on history of breeds, riding techniques, medical 
care, racing records, saddlery, etc.—all in alphabetical 
order, in easily understood language. 

Margaret Cabell Self has put a lifetime of experience 
and research into making this unique volume the most 
complete book of its kind ever put to print. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


FREE 5-DAY EXAMINATION 

Mail the coupon below for your copy of THE HORSE- 
MAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Examine the book FREE for 
5 days. If not delighted, return it and pay nothing. Other- 
wise send $5 plus postage. Mail coupon now to: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Dept. 525,67 West 44th St., New York 18,N.Y. 


FASEB SHOOSOWVVlSlSSVS22 





SAVE POSTAGE: Check here if you"are ENCLOSING 
ull payment of $5. Tiien WE pay al postage charges. The 
same 5-day return-refund privilege applies, of course. 
(Outside Continental U.S., please sendremitiance WIT H coupon) 
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I] A.S. Barnes and Company, Publishers | 
| Dept. 525, 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y. i 
| Please send me The Horseman's Encyclopedia for 5 days’ | 
FREE EXAMINATION. I will either return it without 
t further obligation, at the end of 5 days—or I will send you t 
r » Plus few cents postage. 1 
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Cruises 
Through 
CANADA’S 
Scenic Inland 


Waterways 


Take your choice of all-expense 
cruises or independent trips down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence River 
afid far up the romantic Saguenay! 

See historic French Canada... or 
cruise for 1600 delightful miles on 
the Great Lakes. Thrill to glorious 
scenery ... enjoy carefree days 
aboard luxurious liners. 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY— Enjoy all 
or any part of this world-famous route 
between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Mur- 
ray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 

GREAT LAKES CRUISES — Lakes Huron 
and Superior on largest, finest lake steamer, 
S.S. “Noronic.” See Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port 
Arthur, Ft. William. Sports, entertainment. 


For literature and further information, see your travel agent, R. R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Rochester and St. Louis. 





MONT TREMBLANT 


Come to this colorful Canadian vil- 
lage nestled at the foot of the 
Laurentians’ highest peak. 

Enjoy your favorite outdoor sports 
against a background of luxuri- 
ous comfort. Swim from pool or 
from the beaches of 10 mile 

Lac Tremblant. Cruise daily on 
the Tremblant Islander. Fishing, 
canoeing, golf, tennis. Horseback 
rides over wooded trails. Ex- 
cellent French cuisine. 

Evening dancing. Cottages. Play 
yard for children. No hay fever. 
Rates $7-$11 a day including 
meals. Easily accessible 

over good roads. Early reserva- 
tions suggested. 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE MONT TREMBLANT 


P. Q., CANADA 


90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 
Famous winter ski resort 
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PPLUBGER 
FISHING REELS 
= fet Winners: 


on 
caught each year with” 
Pflueger Reels than with. « 
‘See «= any other reels mentioned *. 
\ in Annual Fishing Contests... -& 
"Pflueger Reels are made - 
“i from a lifetime of experi- = 
» ence. making better tackle...” 
» dgphetier ishing. 


~PPLUEGER: 


ee *APRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 
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THREE-FOOTED HORSE 


(Continued from Page 125) 


Chicago, in July. Hirsch had held 
Assault out of the $50,000 Empire 
City Stakes at Jamaica late in June 
to be ready for Arlington, and it 
seemed unthinkable that he could 
lose. Assault came in a poor last in 
a field of six at Arlington. 

Hirsch, sure that something must 
be wrong, called in the vet- 
erinarians, who found Assault had 
a kidney ailment. Hirsch canceled 
two racing engagements at Sar- 
atoga and a trip west for the Amer- 
ican Derby. After six weeks, Assault 
seemed to be galloping normally 
again, and Hirsch entered him in 
a race at Aqueduct in early Sep- 
tember. He finished third. A week 
later, in a race at Belmont, he came 
in second. Later in the month, 
Hirsch raced him for the first 
time with older horses, including 
the veteran Stymie, and he ran 
third. He finished third behind 
Stymie again at Jamaica in October. 
He dropped still another race to a 
filly named Bridal Flower. It was 
becoming increasingly obvious that 
his midsummer illness could no 
longer explain his continued defeats. 
The early skeptics began to recall 
smugly their original evaluation of 
him. Now that he was no longer 
racing exclusively with other three- 
year-olds, they pontificated, his 
mediocrity was bound to show. 
Mentioning him in the same breath 
with Stymie, to say nothing of the 
great horses of the past, was, they 
agreed, naive. 


A Change of Jockeys 


Hirsch is certainly not naive, and 
he was still convinced that Assault 
was a great horse and could beat 
Stymie. Before trying again, in the 
Pimlico Special, he reluctantly re- 
placed Mehrtens, who had ridden 
Assault in all his previous races, with 
the veteran Eddie Arcaro, consid- 
ered by many the best jockey now 
in the business. Hirsch had decided 
that Mehrtens, in his eagerness to 
win, had been riding the horse too 
impetuously, instead of letting him 
win in his own businesslike way. 

It seemed to be all that Assault 
needed. Through most of the race, 
Arcaro let him just ease along, 
though matching Stymie’s sprints, 
and at the straightaway he drew 
clear and won the race by six lengths. 

On November ninth, in the West- 
chester Handicap at Jamaica, Ar- 
caro won on him again, this time 
beating one of the season’s outstand- 
ing horses, Lucky Draw, by two 
lengths. It was Assault’s last race 
of the season, and the winner’s purse, 
$38,600, brought his total earnings 





HANDSOME, SMARTLY -TAILORED 
ALL LEATHER 


It's easy to imagine how popu. 
lar these well built all leather 
golf bags will be this year! And 
it's easy to see why, when you 
add up all their plus qualities: 
rugged, long wearing perform. 
ance . . . smart, good-looking 
appearance —and more dollar 
for dollar value. 


G810—Full size bag in fine 
Scotch Grain Shoe Leather 
with Gihon Club Sepa- 
rator feature. Style 
available in canvas 

and leather trim. 
Approximate Re- 

tail $25.00— 

$75.00 inc. tax. 


G89 

Full size 

— Fine 

Scotch Grain 

Shoe Leather 

— Multipocket 
construction. Style 
available in can 
vas and leather. 
Approximate Retail 
20. —— 00 


G815 — Full size — Fine 

Scotch Grain or Turf Tan Leather 
—tTravelers Golf Construction. Style 
available in canvas and leather. Approx- 
imate Retail $18.00 — $65.00 inc. tox. 


G846 — Full 

size — Genu- 

ine Gihonite 

Lifetime Golf Bag 
Material. Style 
available in canvas 
and leather trim. 
Approximate Retail 
$14.95 — $18.95 inc. tax. 


Pick out the bag you like here 
and consult your nearest dealer. 
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W PLACES and PRICES 
the New 1947 Edition 


GIMLET 


MAGATINE OF RESORT 
& VACATION TRAVEL 
CANADA Thru FLORIDA, 
The SOUTH, Gulf Coast to 
N. Orleans and EN ROUTE. 
Hotels, Restaurants, Prices, 
Maps. Hiway Data. 
Transportation Info., Nassau, 
Bermuda, Mexico, 

W. Indies. Includes New 
York City. 226 PAGES 
WLUSTRATED. Year Sub. 
$1.75, Single Copy $1. 
Address: The Gimlet, 

551 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 17, 
Dept. W.(add 25¢ mailing cost 
West Mississippi River.) 


FOR 19 YEARS TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELER'S GUIDE 
EEE 


DRIVING TO 
MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA? 


It’s a thrilling adventure to travel the 
Pan-American Highway through Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. Send for this motorists’ 
guide book, it tells how to make the 
trip. Postpaid $1.00. 


PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY GUIDES 


5330 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 12, Missouri 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
PLAN BOOK OF 


LOG CABIN HOMES 


A log Cabin Home is charmingly distinctive. 
New book packed with plans, ideas, pictures, 
instructions tells how you can have a Log Cabin 
Home. Materials are available—cost is low. 
Order this fascinating book today, send only 


$2 postpaid 
OTSEGO LOG CABIN CO. 





Gaylord 3, Michigan 








th nderbirg igh 
"Box 26, Ga Dy 


Please send 
te 


to $441,445, almost all of it won in a 
single year. Stymie’s winnings of 
previous years, together with his 
1946 winnings, kept him ahead in 
total earnings, with $516,285, and 
second to Whirlaway, with $561,161; 
but this final victory put Assault 
third in total winnings, and in a posi- 
tion to make a new record, if suc- 
cessful in a few 1947 races. 

Assault now had resolved the 
doubts about him. In an end-of- 
the-season poll, the nation’s leading 
racing writers named him the horse 
of the year. The Thoroughbred Club 
of America reflected a similar view 
by awarding to Kleberg the scroll 
and pen given annually for out- 
standing service to racing. The breed- 
ing of Assault, Pres. Charles A. 
Kenny said, had been a major con- 
tribution toward the improvement 
of the breed, the horseman’s tradi- 
tional goal. 

As the real reason for horse racing, 
the improvement of the breed may 
be suspect, but it is, indeed, the 
motivating interest in Kleberg’s race- 
horse activities, and Assault will as- 
sume more direct responsibilities for 
the attainment of that objective 
within a year or two, perhaps at the 
end of this season, by being retired 
to stud at the King Ranch. This is 
more important to Kleberg, and may 
well turn out to be more financially 
rewarding, than to let him go on rac- 
ing. Assault will be the top horse, for 
some years at least, at King Ranch. 

For this one season, however, he 


will still be going about his business 
on the race tracks. The fact that he 
won sO many races and so much 
money last year will bring him much 
attention. Attention does not bother 
him, however, except when it in- 
terrupts his eating. 

Most horses when keyed up for 
racing have to be coaxed to eat, but 
Assault enjoys eating above almost 
everything. Will Daniel calls him 
“the eatin’est horse 1 ever knew.” 
For the average race horse, eleven 
quarts of oats is a big ration; As- 
sault, when racing, eats thirteen, and 
looks around for more. 

He likes to sleep too. Brass bands 
and shouting crowds are as mere 
lullabies when he is resting, and he 
sleeps on jolting trains, moving from 
race to race, as calmly as the most 
acclimated Pullman traveler. Old 
Dan, as the stable foreman is usually 
called, says the only horse he ever 
knew which compared to him in this 
respect was Sarazen, who had to be 
awakened and jerked to his feet to 
get him out of his stall for a race. 
“Sault,” Dan says, “just naturally 
relaxes because he’s easygoing. 

“Oh, he knows when he’s going to 
race,” Old Dan goes on, “and some- 
times he spries up a little when you 
lead him out. But he don’t go jump- 
ing around at every little piece of 
paper flying around, or go into any 
tantrums when he sees a crowd. 
Mostly he don’t pay any attention 
to anything. Except,” adds Dan, 
“to winning his race.” THE END 











As new as your youngster's first 
snow-fall, almost as light as a 
snow-flake. This unusual new 
stripe, with its rawhide binding, 
is equally smart in Sun Valley or 
Saratoga. ““Travel-Tested” too! 


At Leading Department Stores 
and Luggage Shops 


Crown Luggage Co., Inc. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


“Duncan Hines said this place had 
such a nice homey atmosphere.” 
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Pick up this distinctively new casting rod. At 
once you're impressed py its feel. Whip it and 
you'll sense a more thrilling rod action than 
you've ever known. There never has been 
another rod like the South Bender. It is made 
of a new, tough metal alloy. The tip, weigh- 
ing slightly over 3 ounces, is engineered for 
perfect balance and flexibility. Guides and tip- 
top of finest stainless steel. Maroon trim. 
Length 4 feet, 11 inches. A real thrill in cast- 
ing awaits you in the 


new 411 South Bender. 
The price— 
"$1500 Re 


NEW LOCKING DEVICE 


Nut locks tip in handle, slotted ferrule posi- 
tively aligns guides and rigidly locks reel in 
position. Tip cannot “freeze” in handle—it can 
be easily disassembled. 


No. 775 
PERFECTORENO REEL 
No Thumbing — 

No Backlashes 
Makes casting easy, effortless 
and a real pleasure. Adjust- 
able tension. Chromium fin- 
ish — $13.50. Others $10 
and $11. 


BLACK-ORENO LINE 
The Line You Can Trust 
World-famed casting line 
braided of Nylon. Smooth 
finish, long-lasting quality. 
Prices $1.35 to $2.50 per 

50 yard spool. 


No. 973 BASS-ORENO 
Famous Fish-Getter 
World's greatest —and most 
imitated —bait. Six patterns. 
$1.10 each. Also available 

in four smaller sizes. 


GET THIS BOOK on Fishinc FREE! 


Back after 5 years! New “Fishing— What Tackle and 
When” shows South Bend and Oreno tackle items. 
Color pictures of fishes. Casting instructions. Stories 


br eenous writers. Every fisherman needs a copy. Sent 
FREE! Write for it today! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
751 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND 


lame Samos tn fishing 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


This is the age of the radio studio audience, 


the zany warm-up and the quiz-show giveaway 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


ONCE THERE WAS a golden age when 
radio was heard and not seen; but 
that was long ago. In the forty years 
since Lee De Forest invented the 
audition tube, radio has undergone so 
many face liftings that De Forest has 
difficulty recognizing his offspring 
these days. “What have you gentle- 
men done with my child?” he la- 
mented in a recent letter to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 
The answer is obvious: radio has 
ceased to be merely an auditory me- 
dium existing for the simple pleas- 
ure it brought into one’s living room. 
This is the age of the studio audi- 
ence—the morning, noon and night 
of the giveaway. No longer content 
with hearing, people insist on seeing 
as well. Sometimes they are hand- 
somely rewarded for their tribula- 
tions. Last year, radio programs dis- 
tributed some $2,000,000 among the 
millions in their studio audiences. 
On Truth or Consequences, a 
young ensign found it highly profit- 
able to be able to recognize Jack 
Dempsey’s voice on a recording. This 
dubious talent brought him a 1946 
Mercury, a round trip to New York, 
a vacation for two in the Canadian 
Rockies, two complete wardrobes, 
a spinet piano, a washing machine, 
a refrigerator, a vacuum cleaner, 2 
kitchen range, a two years’ supply of 


nylons, a year’s free maid service, a 
$1000 diamond ring, a $1000 silver- 
fox coat, and a $1000 watch. 
Another program—Bride and 
Groom—gave away more than half 
a million dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise during 1946, while a show called 
Break the Bank presented a house- 
wife with $5790 in recognition of her 
ability to quote the last line of The 
Night Before Christmas. Radio was 
well into the Age of the $64 Ques- 
tion—the age of the studio audience 
which applauds or laughs at a given 
signal from the announcer, while the 
performers broadcast their varied 
talents to a multitude of listeners. 
These listeners are frequently be- 
wildered and sometimes exasperated 
by the sounds which issue from stu- 
dio audiences, because often there is 
laughter when no joke has been audi- 
ble, applause when none seems logi- 
cal. Back in the studios, many 
performers have lost sight of the fact 
that radio was meant to be heard. 
They are playing, not to their mil- 
lions of unseen listeners, but to a 
few hundred people assembled in a 
soundproof studio. On a program 
called County Fair, a seventeen- 
year-old boy had the studio audience 
in stitches with his struggle to lift a 
calf in his arms. On the same show a 
group of contestants strove manfully 
to punch their respective ways out 
of a seven-feet-high, three-feet-wide 


Give and Take is an audience-participation show by CBS in New York. 





Happy Hol 
Ppy Holiday 


NANTUCKET 
Daltand 


Days that pass as leisurely as a dream 
in this peaceful, fun-loving island para. 
dise . . . on sun drenched beaches , 

in the quaint streets of the old town. 
on the sparkling water . . on breeze. 
swept moors. 

Modern hotels and inns. A complete 
variety of sports and entertainment— 
golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, sailing, 
Swimming in water averaging 72°, 
America’s only Summer Hunt Club, 
Artists’ Colony. 


For Free illustrated 
booklet write to Dept. C 


NANTUCKET 
INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


Nantucket Island > 
Mass. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO... 

WHATEVER YOU DO... 

THERE’S A 

MOTO-SCOOT MODEL 

JUST FOR YOU! 

For mobile-minded Sportsmen,..smooth Scoot 
ing to the lodge for shootin . dependable, 
economical transportation to ft! at favorite fish- 
in' hole—with ample space for tackle... the mo- 
torized caddy that can't criticize! For every 
Sports fan—for every vacationeer—for young 
and old... the new Light-weight MOTO-SCOOT 


provides the ideal easy - on- the - pocketbook 
method of traveling! 


Bote these Poatoree! 


Owners report average yearly 
maintenance cost less than ten dollars! 


Up to 80 miles per gallon of gasoline! 
Speeds to 40 miles an hour! 
Powered by world-famous engines! 


Contact Your Dealer or Write Direct 


AMERICAN MOTO-SCOOT CO. 
1319 W. Carroll Ave. Chicago 7, !! 
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; as a gift, or: 
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workmanship .s 


ze ae j At WALLETS: 
Slim and light in soft, rich leathers. Lots of 


“room; no useless bulk. Style Stitched with . 


Nylon—for strength 
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design, 


OVERNIGHTER: 
For traveling 
light. Compact, 
yet complete, 

in lustrous 
seater. 





paper bag. Those who heard the pro- 
ceedings from living-room armchairs 
were to be forgiven if they found the 
horseplay less than hilarious. 
However, this is the way it is in 
radio, 1947. There are several reason- 
able explanations why people attend 
radio shows. For one thing, admis- 
sion is free—a not inconsiderable 
factor in these days of inflated box- 
office prices. For another (and this 
would seem to be highly significant), 
attendance at a broadcast gives a 
person a feeling that he is on the 
inside; that he or she is being ac- 


NBC’s Truth and Consequences. 


corded the privilege of watching the 
wheels go round. In any event, no 
one—least of all the networks—would 
maintain that a radio broadcast is as 
entertaining as a first-rate show or 
movie. As a matter of fact, it is some- 
thing quite different—a unique kind 
of divertissement that is free and, in 
a manner of speaking, right from the 
horse’s mouth. And there is always 
the chance, on certain programs, that 
you will leave richer than you came. 


¥. 


Kenny Delmar and Fred Allen. 


Whatever the reason, the studio 
audience would seem to be here to 
stay, and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t get in on the fun too. There 
are any number of programs in New 
York which permit audiences, though 
it is important that you write in for 
tickets a good deal in advance of the 
shows you wish to attend. There is 
also a varied fare, so you can choose 
something to your particular taste. 

The two toughest programs to get 
tickets for are Fred Allen’s and the 
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Countless thrills await you 
under sunny Western skies... 


California, Arizona, Colorado—which- 
ever tops your “must see” list of scenic, 
sunny playgrounds, there's a thrill-a- 
minute waiting for you! And for speedy, 
luxurious comfort there and back, there’s 
nothing to match the Rock Island. 


Fine, fast trains—no extra fare 


If Colorado, with its mountain won- 
ders, gets your vote, take the famous 
Rocky Mountain Rocket to Denver-Col- 
orado Springs. Or if you prefer Cali- 
fornia or Arizona, there are three fine 
Rock Island trains over the Golden 
State Route—Chicago to Los Angeles 
—from which to choose; The Golden 
State, The Imperial and The Califor- 
nian. All offer comfortable Sleeper and 


Chair Car accommodations, and on 

none of them is there any extra fare. 

tiake each dollar lbuy the 
utmost in pleasure 


A wide selection of tours pack every 
hour of your vacation with an extra 
measure of pleasure. They’re worked 
out on an all-expense basis. Ask your 
local Rock Island Passenger Agent for 
full facts—or write: 

A. D. Martin, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines 


723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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e New adventures are calling you 
. » - to Wyoming, Colorado and 
Montana, where you can enjoy the 
famous relaxation and comradeship 
of the Dude Ranch Country. 


Mail Coupon Today 


© To tell you about Western ways 
and Western days, let us send you a 
free illustrated booklet which in- 
cludes a list of ranches, accommoda- 
tions ahd rates—a-preview of your 
vacation. 


e Is riding your pleasure? Do*you 
enjoy camping or hiking or fishing 
world-famed trout streams? Or will 
you lounge under sunny, azure skies, 
enjoying recreation that becomes 
re-creation? 


e You'll find all this vacation fun in 
this land of vast plains, color-splash- 
ed canyons, and snow-capped moun- 
tains. You’|l find marvelous food, too 
—and that’s important, for what an 
appetite you’ll have! Wherever you 
go, you'll receive a true Western 
welcome—from May through Sep- 
tember! 


Go Burlington! 


e Ride a famous Burlington train to 
the dude ranch of your choice. Your 
vacation enjoyment begins the mo- 
ment you board any air-conditioned 
Burlington train. 


19 47 A GREAT yEAR 
FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 


18 Completely New Diesel Streamlined Trains 


te Five New Empire Buildors (Now in Service) 
Chicago - St. Paul- Minneapol's- Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington - Great Northern) 
COMING: 
i Two New Twin Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome 
Cars, Chicago-St. Paul- Minneapolis (Burlington) 
%& Five New North Coast Limiteds Chicago - St. 
Paul - Minneapolis - Pacific Northwest (Burlington- 
Northern Pacific) 
¥e Six New California Zephyrs Featuring Vista- 


Dome Cars, Chicago-Den- 
Way of 
= 
Z Lyphy. 





ver - Salt Lake City-San 
Francisco (Burlington-Rio 
-Western Pacific) 

for colorful free booklet 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


(] 
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| BURLINGTON 

TRAVEL BUREAU 

j Dept. 623, 547 W. Jackson 

| Chicago 6, lilinois 

Please send me free illustrated booklet of de- 
| scriptive information about Dude Ranches in 
1 ()Wyoming, ( ) Colorado, ( ) Montana. (Check 
one or more in which you are interested.) 
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ENTERTAINMENT continued 





NBC Symphony.. When Toscaniniis dramatic program—The Theatre 
on the podium it is next toimpossible Guild of the Air—which presents 
to get into the Symphony, but or- some of the theater’s finest players in 
dinarily a request for tickets well in dramas that have attained almost the 
advance of the program you wish to _ status of classics. Paul Whiteman is 
attend produces results. Allen plays another enjoyable ABC attraction. 
to only 300 people, the Symphony The Mutual Broadcasting System 
to more than 1000. Both perform- puts on several audience shows which 
ances are major treats. are off the beaten track. Among them 

CBS admits audiences to some are The Shadow, a radio perennial; 
twenty-five programs each week. Author Meets the Critics, on which 
They rangein content from Monday- writers defend their work against 
through-Friday quiz shows like Give critical barbs; Juvenile Jury, a mop- 
and Take and Winner Take All tothe _ pets’ version of Mr. Anthony; Twenty 
more erudite Information Please; Questions, a quiz show with some sur- 
from the brash tomfoolery of It Pays prising genuine suspense; and Har- 
to be Ignorant to the melodiousness lem Hospitality Club, which broad- 


of the Saturday Night Serenade. castsevery afternoon from the Savoy 
The toughest CBS show to getinto Ballroom up in Harlem. 
is Take It or Leave It. Like Infor- Audience-participation shows are 


mation Please, Take It or Leave It admittedly a little on the foolish side, 
puts on what is knowninthetradeas but it is doubtful if any of them 
a warm-up. The warm-up takes place achieves the zanyism of certain of 
just before the actual broadcast and _ their regular attendants. Around the 
is a preview designed to give thecon- Mutual studios these regulars are 
testants the feel of things. known as“ Macy pros” because they 

The largest audience at any CBS first turned up at a show sponsored 
show fills Carnegie Hall each Sunday by R. H. Macy’s. They are energetic 
afternoon for the New York Phil- females who run up and down the 
harmonic. CBS receives more re-_ studio aisles in an effort to attract 
quests for admission to this program attention and thus get themselves 
than to any other. Unfortunately, chosen to participate in the program. 
there are no tickets available. The The Macy pros are an imaginative 
Philharmonic’s audience iscomposed group; they pretend to come from 
mostly of subscribers to the sym- such faraway places as Australia and 
phony’s regular season. to havesuch odd occupations as care- 

The American Broadcasting Com- taker in a funeral parlor. They all 


which are among the best of their booing those selected to go on the 


Morgan Show, which is one of radio’s away the regulars cherish most. 


Phil Baker asks $64-question in giveaway show Take It or Leave It. 








pany admits audiences to two shows know one another and are not above 


comedy high spots, and should not Studio audiences composed of 
be missed by anyone interested in children present their problems post-war shoe to bring you this pre- 
fresh and adult humor. The otherisa too. Juvenile Jury has to contend war luxury —in Blond Calf 
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EISENDRATH'S PURITAN CAIF 
WITH CREPE RUBBER SOLE! 















kind on the air. One is The Henry air. White bedsheets are the give- | GENUINE HAND-STITCHING for extra 


comfort and long-wearing durability 


Wp ALL CREPE SOLE AND HEEL — the first 


FULL MOCCASIN DESIGN for easy wear- 
ing, yet trim and “‘dressy’’ enough 
for regular street use 


Wp PERFECT FIT — The Mosher Moccasin is 
available in all sizes and widths 







Exon . 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE! 


ORDER COUPON 


MOSHER MOCCASIN CO., INC. 
North Abington, Massachusetts — Dept. 3-H 


Send me pairs of Mosher Moccasin Crepe Sole 














Shoes!_____C.0.D. Check Money 
Order for $9.85 per pair is enclosed. 

Name — 
Address —— 
City State 





Size ond width________(or copy all numbers 
in your favorite shoe) 


ORDER. YOUR PAIR TODAY: 
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First successful 
outdoor 


stove of its kind for 
wood or charcoal. 

@ Turns on base, to keep 
smoke out of your eyes. 

@ Quickly set up; easily taken 
down to clear yard. 

@ Burns charcoal or wood by 
raising or lowering grate 
positions. 

@ Heavy plate steel provides 
extra rigidity and resistance 
to wear. 

@ Protective top slides off to 
form side table & grill slides 

ly to load fire from 


@ Separate, hinged fire, and 
ash or draft, co 
@ Sturdy, heavy gauge tubu- 
lar steel base permits stove 
te turn feu without sac- 
Pp it ificing ity. 
compe a en @ Portable, packs completely 
use. Tee-day money fuarantec. for storage or travel. 


Send heck Money O de Today 
ROBERT H. KIMES 


Then SCENIC GUIDES were especially 
made for you. This new series of authentic 
guide books tells of hundreds of places to 
see with maps, pictures and descriptions. 


COMPLETE* CONVENIENT »COMPACT 


Guides to Nevada, Northern California, 
Southern California and Arizona are ready 
now. More coming soon. Price $1.00 each 
or any 3 for $2.50. 


Send for yours today 
Scenic Guides, Box 288, Susanville, Calif. 


for Fishing 
Take it along! 6-volt 
spotlight and flood- 
light. Shoots light 800- 


ft. A genuine Delta. At 
hardware, sport, and § 


electrical stores. 95 ¥ 
Less battery... $323 


Delta vwericco. \ 


Marion, Indiana 


POWERU TE 55:5. 


LANTERN 


You may be sure you are using 
the choice of America’s most 
famous anglers. For increased 
enjoyment in the sport of salt 
water fishing “Look to PENN” 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) 


PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 32 PENNA 


with such questions as, “My ‘kid 
brother collects bugs and they keep 
escaping in the house. Should I beat 
him up?’”’ During The Shadow 
broadcast, the kids throw spitballs 
at the darkened booth from which 
the program originates. 

Radio, of course, is a fickle me- 
dium. Sponsored programs are usu- 
ally signed for thirteen-week periods 
and their continuance is, more often 
than not, a matter of conjecture. 
Thus, there can be no assurance that 
the shows meniioned here will be on 





Radio satirist Henry Morgan. 


the air a month from now. As they 
say in radio, consult your favorite 
newspaper for further details. 

There are a few things that you 
should bear in mind if you intend 
becoming a member of a studio audi- 
ence. You should arrive at the studio 
early —in some instances from half to 
three quarters of an hour before the 
show goes on the air. The stations 
are firm about this, and the tardy are 
summarily turned away, Morning 
shows areeasier to get into than 
evening ones. It is possible to go to 
a program like Arthur Godfrey’s 
morning stint over CBS and be ad- 
mitted without a ticket. But it would 
be virtually impossible to gain admit- 
tance to Talent Scouts—Godfrey’s 
evening program—without having 
secured a ticket weeks in advance. 
Tickets to shows that broadcast five 
times a week (e.g., the Jack Smith 
program) are more available than 
ones to shows that go on the air only 
once a week. Most of the glamorous 
programs—Bob Hope, Jack Benny, 
Fibber McGee—originate in Holly- 
wood. It won’t do you a bit of good 
to write to New York for tickets. 

One more thing: if you have a yen 
to indulge in a bit of horseplay, 
County Fair is probably your best 
bet. One week it had a group of rain- 
coated men standing in a bathtub 
and trying to sing while they brushed 
their teeth. This may not have 
sounded especially funny over the 
air, but the studio audience howled 
at it. And the studio audience seems 
to be what counts in radio these days 
and nights. THE END 


CHEWING GUM 


‘ 
4E FLAVOR LINGERS LONGER 


TRIJA CO, 
—_____Enclosed is $24.50. Send me one Regulation 


TRIJA Club with canvas travel case and 
heads. (Specify 2 or 3 head set) 


My height —____My weight 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
eC 

Send descriptive literature. 
DEALER'S NAME. 











THE GREAT 


GRAPHICS 


ARE HERE! 





Completely re-engineered—to retain the 
advantages of their predecessors and to 
afford new inherent features which mean 
greater versatility, ruggedness and de- 
pendability. Truly these are cameras 
made for great pictures. 





THE GREAT NEW 


Curwn GRAPHIC 





Great new companion to the SPEED 
GRAPHIC — designed for those who 
wish SPEED GRAPHIC advantages 
but do not require the added versatility 
of the all-new Focal-Plane shutter. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 
GRAFLEX DEALER 


GRAFLEX 


Vist Grafiex Information Centers — At 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., and 
3045 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MOVIES 





Often it isn’t the story but what Hollywood 


does to it that makes a movie miss fire. 


by AL HINE 


POPULAR SIMPLIFICATION in dis- 
A cussions of ‘‘what’s wrong with 
the movies” is the recurrent chestnut 
blaming the cinema doldrums of any 
given time on poor story material. 
Sometimes this is voiced as ‘ Holly- 
wood needs new writers’; sometimes 

s “Hollywood needs new ideas.” 
Always it implies that something is 
wrong with the stories from which 
pictures are being made, and that a 
solution to the problem is either to 
bring in a batch of unspoiled novel- 
ists with fresh typewriters under 
their arms or to refuse to film any 
plot that’s been used before. 

Since the first prescription has 
never been a lasting solution and the 
second is obviously impossible, there 
would seem to be something wrong 
with the simplification itself. By 
examining some recent screen offer- 
ings which group themselves con- 
veniently for such a discussion, we 
may find out where the fault lies. 

The Macomber Affair (Benedict 
Bogeaus) is adapted from The Short 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber, 
which many critics agree to be one 
of the best short stories by Ernest 
Hemingway. The movie succeeds 
immensely where it follows closely 
its original, and falls down only 
when it strays away on its own. 

The story is simple, easy to follow 


and interesting. Francis Macomber, 
(Robert Preston) a rich man, and his 
wife (Joan Bennett) are hunting big 
game in Africa under the guidance of 
a white professional hunter, Wilson 
(Gregory Peck). In his first en- 
counter with a charging lion, Ma- 
comber bolts from fright. His vixen 
wife, disgusted with him, taunts him 
and spends part of the night with 
Wilson. The next morning Macomber 
redeems himself, standing firm to fire 
at a wounded, charging buffalo. And 
as he does this, his wife shoots 
him in the back, either in continua- 
tion of her ugly tendencies of the day 
and night before, or in an effort to 
bring down the buffalo herself. 

Hemingway tells this story with 
the lean economy and craftsmanship 
of which he is master; the movie, 
although far above the average film, 
pads both ends with meaningless em- 
broidery. For no apparent reason 
except that the technique is popular, 
the essential parts of the story ap- 
pear as a flashback. The movie be- 
gins with Macomber killed and then 
retraces how he came to die. 

There was a flashback in the 
original story, which picked up the 
characters at a moment of emotional 
crisis just after the lion hunt, but the 
movie picks them up at a dead end 
and gains nothing thereby. 

Again, in the story, Macomber is 
described as tall, long-boned and 


Robert Preston, Joan Bennett, Gregory Peck in The Macomber Affair. 








Noted Veterinarian’s 
Discovery 


STOPS 
DOG-ITCH 


Don’t be too quick to blame fleas, mange or 
diet when your dog or cat begins to itch and 
scratch. 2 to 1 it’s “Fungitch,” a fungus infec. 
tion first identified by the noted veterinarian, 
Dr. A. C. Merrick. Caused by contact with 
mouldy grass or weeds, “Fungitch” starts as a 
simple itch. Later, mouldy smelling dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores develop inside 
ears, around tail or on paws, back, armpits or 
underbody. Neglect or wrong treatment prolongs 
itching torture for your pets — may cause long 
and costly care. Now, Dr. Merrick’s own remedy, 
SULFODENE, relieves ““Fungitch” like magic. 

AMAZING QUICK RELIEF 

Applied externally, SULFODENE stops the 
itching in minutes—usually clears up scales and 
sores in a few days. Typical of hundreds of 
thousands of cases—Martin Schuch, Jr., of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., writes, “Thanks to your remarkable 
SULFODENE, my German Shepherd has had her 
first summer without continuous scratching. She 
had brown scaly bumps on her back something 
like dandruff, and a strong mouse-like odor. All 
gone in three days! I’m telling all my friends 
about SULFODENE.” Your dog or cat may get 
infected any time. So why not have SULFODENE 
always on hand? Generous treatment only $1.00 
at stores or order direct. Money-back guarantee, 
Address SULFODENE, Box E-387, Brookfield, Ii). 


GROOM YOUR DOG 
THE EXPERT WAY 


Veteran dog fanciers 
and professionals 
agree that nothing 
beats this method of 
keeping your dog well- 
groomed. There’s no 
easier way to keep his 
coat free from dead 
hair or to make him 
look like a true repre- 
sentative of his breed. 

And it’s fun to 
make your dog look 
smart and feel healthy. 
DURHAM- ENDERS 


RAZOR CORP. 
Mystic Conn. 
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DUPLEX: 
DOG DRESSER 






Full unflavored information 
about Mexico is embodied in 
the Mexican-American Inter- 
national Guide published by 
Americans. Everything about 
travel in Mexico. Even tells 
you “what to eat”. For a copy of this 
illustrated booklet, authorized by the Fed- 
eral Tourist Bureau of Mexico, send one 
dollar to Mexican-American International 
Guide, P.O. Box 237, El Paso, Texas. 
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, Today more Americans are “ going places” than ever before 
in history. As a result—the hotel and institutional field 
surging ahead to new prosperity. Successful Lewis graduat 
“making good” everywhere in luxurious hotels, fashionab 
resorts, smart restaurants and clubs. 

FREE Book explains how you can qualify at home for 4 
well-paid position in this ever-growing business where you 
are not dropped because you are over 40—shows how you 4 
registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis National Place- 
ment Service. Write for your copy TODAY. 

VETERANS: Course approved for Veterans’ trainsng. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(Now in Its 31st Year) 


Room LE-650 Washington 7, D. C. 
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750,000 
BOUGHT AT. 
$500 EACHY 


THE FAMOUS 
DUOTONE 
“STAR” SAPPHIRE 


mud be good,/ 


No wonder Duotone’s “Star” 
Sapphire leads the parade! 
Its highly polished genuine 
sapphire tip lengthens record 
life, eliminates distortion and 
surface noise ... gives months 
of sparkling reproduction. The 
only needle laboratory-tested 
on the record. Guaranteed. 
Other Duotone Needles 


priced from 25¢ to $50. 
At better music counters. 












Comes in attractive lucite souvenir case 
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WIDE 


S _aitimy DUOTONE COMPANY 
; 799 Broadway. New York 3.N.Y 





YOUR Pleasure is OUR Business! 
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write for Descriptive Folders 





SPANISH FRENCH 


ITALIAN 


You Start to Speak a 
Foreign Language Correctly 
in Only 7 Days! 


In your home, or at your Cffice, you can 
easily learn Spon, French, German or 
Italian correctly, inexpensively—and in an 
amazingly short time! Now the new 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


with 1946 electrically transcribed phono- 
graph recordings brings you 
the actual voice of expert 
language teachers speaking 
in their native tongue. You 
learn as fast as you wish, re- 
peat lessons as often as you 
need...your teacher is always 
there to instruct you; your 
manual’s always there to hel 
oe Serd today for FRE 
KLET explaining Lan- 
FREE guage Phone Method, easy- 
BOOK peyment terms-and 7 days’ 
ee trial offer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





GERMAN | 

















Funk & Wagnalls Company 


Department 15, Foreign 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send FREE 24-page booklet about your 
easy method of learning ( ) Spanish,( ) French, 
( ) German, ( ) Italian, and tell me how I 
may obtain a complete Language Phone kit 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| for seven days’ free 
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handsome. Wilson is about middle 
height, mustached, with sloping 
shoulders and a red face. In the 
movie, the physical characteristics 
are reversed exactly and to the detri- 
ment of the impact. Macomber’s 
very tallness is part of what makes 
the story, and is lost in the movie. 

The Macomber Affair still is a 
very good movie and deserves more 
than a quick once-over. Gregory 
Peck does his best acting job; Robert 
Preston, in spite of the physical 
handicap, is a credible and appealing 
Macomber. Joan Bennett is near 
perfect as his wife. It is a pity that 
the film’s story weaknesses dulled 
the edges and slowed things up. 

I'll Be Yours (Universal-Inter- 
national) is very far from The Ma- 
comber Affair and from the Ferenc 
Molnar play, The Good Fairy, which 
inspired it. It is meant to be good 
light entertainment; that it isn’t all 
the time is again principally a story 
fault. Deanna Durbin is a sweet, 
innocent small-town girl who comes 
to New York to find a career. She 
falls in love with a poor young law- 
yer (Tom Drake) and, through an 
accidental meeting with an aging 
wolf (Adolphe Menjou), succeeds in 
getting her sweetheart a fabulously 
well-paying legal assignment. Of 
course the sweetheart doesn’t know 
Deanna has won him his client, and 
Menjou has an idea that his kind- 
ness to the struggling lawyer, who 
he thinks is Deanna’s husband, will 
win him repayment in the only coin 
his sinister type can understand. 
As usual, everything works out all 
right in the end. 

The last phrase is the joker here. 
It is an old story and not necessarily 
a bad one, but somewhere along the 
line it should have a hint of sus- 
pense as to its outcome. Or, in place 
of this, lines of such brilliance as 
to keep interest alive no matter 
how slight the plot. It has neither. 

The Private Affairs of Bel Ami is 
one of those movies sedulously pro- 
moted on the one hand by teaser ad- 
vertising and on the other by self- 
preening announcements about the 
filming of a literary classic that 
“couldn’t be screened” until the 
fearless Mr. Soandso forged ahead 
and did it. Needless to say, it pays 
off on neither promise. The news- 
paper and magazine ads which show 
a distrait woman clawing at 
George Sanders’ finger tips in kneel- 
ing supplication are not outright lies; 
Angela Lansbury is exceptionally 
attracted to him. But the carnival of 
primitive passion which the ads 
imply is never forthcoming. The 
theory that the original De Maupas- 

sant story is too hot for the screen to 
handle is nonsense; the screen 
handles it by the usual method of 








LIVE YOUR 
NEW YORK HOLIDAY ~ 





AT THE RITZ-CARLTON 


at the world-famed Ritz-Carlton 


Ue 
Hotel in New York is an experience 


orth the slight extra cost! 


| love the luxury of your perfectly 


dom. You'll thrill to the smooth, 
us service. And you'll marvel at the 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Write for brochure specifying time 
you plan your visit. Address: 
James O..Stack, President. 








Mest Useful Piece 


Strictly speaking it’s not a golf bag 
nor was it designed to. be. Built to 
carry six or eight clubs and a handful 
of golf balls. It-is light-weight and 
streamlined. . 

Cleverest thing about this carrier is 
the way its tripod legs pop out when 


of Gelf Equipment To Reach the Links This Year! 


you're ready to play. Simply release 
the handle and presto—the carrier is 
upright and sitting pretty. 

Made of highly polished maple, it 
has brushed brass fittings and full grain 
leather trim. You'll use it proudly, too, 
because it's smart. PRICE $15.00 


Ask for the Holbrook Club Carrier at your GOLF PROFESSIONAL'S SHOP or MAIL ORDERS HANDLED PROMPTLY 


ANIDEAL GIFT FOR A GOLFER 


pr MEDIATE DELIVERY—ORDER YOURS TODAY 


HOLBROOK Club Carrier 


Excellent for 5 o'clock round of eight | 
to twelve holes. 


@ldeal for practice golf. 


Wonderful for pro to use when 
teaching. 


e@Convenient for playing when no 
caddies are available. 


@Perfect carrier for women golfers. 


Club Carrier(s). 
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e 


NOVEL-T-CRAFT DIVISION 
OLDEN AVENUE, TRENTON, N. J. 


Enciosed find check or money order (@ $15.00 each) for 


Please send me postpaid__£ Holbrook 
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MODEL C-3 ARGUS is one compact, 
solid package of camera craftsman- 
ship. Use it indoors or out; in day- 
light or at night—for child pictures 
you'll keep for always, or sport shots 
that mark a great game. Your lens is 
fully corrected, too, giving you color 
shots you'll be proud to show to pro- 
fessionals. See the C-3—ideal for holi- 
day use — at your favorite dealer’s. 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED * ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


* 3.5 anastigmat lens. Sharp contrasts of 
figures and trees are yours with the Argus 
C-3. Your fluoride coated lens, color cor- 
rected, avoids “flare” and “ghosts’’, too. 


PHOTOS MADE WITH ARGUS CAMERAS 


argus 


= 
— 





Range Finder. Catching a canoe in rapids re- 
quires a camera as alert as your own vision. 
With Argus C-3 you will always get fast 
focusing, because your lens-coupled, split- 
field range finder helps you catch action the 
way you want it at just the right second. 


Built-in Synchro-Flash. You have a day and 
night camera in one when you use an Argus 
C-3 because the synchronized flash has a 
quick-detachable battery and reflector unit. 





Sk ~ 


America’s favorite 35 mm. Flash Camera 
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killing off the bad man at the end to 
show that it doesn’t pay to be bad. 

The fear of censorship is probably 
the chief cause of the movie’s failure, 
as adolescent play upon its possibly 
censorable aspects is its chief pub- 
licity lure. Up to a point the plot is 
simple and credible. George Sanders, 
a bright boy without any more 
morals than a tomcat, climbs to the 
top of Parisian journalism (circa 
1880) by clever manipulation of his 
male friends and more clever use of 
their wives and woman friends. 
Mr. Sanders, in the moment of his 
triumph, is quite morally knocked 
off in a duel. This proves that evil 
always defeats itself in spite of the 
fact that a few other characters—a 
crooked cabinet minister who has 
made millions by betraying his posi- 
tion of trust, a crooked publisher 
who has made even more millions 
dishonestly, and others—all show 
every sign of flourishing life when 
the film ends. 

Perhaps as a lazy way of getting 
through long stretches of story in a 
hurry, the letters device is used 
throughout the picture. People 
write letters and intone their con- 
tents as they write, the contents 
to be picked up in the middle of the 
letters and further intoned by the 
persons who received them. 

To give Bel Ami his due, Mr. 
Sanders does the best he can with 
the part and most of his coplayers 
are alsoin there trying. The fact that 
it is a period piece has allowed the 


writers to make the most of extrava- ° 


gant dialogue possibilities. You have 
no idea how ridiculous the human 
voice can be until you hear the Bel 







Angela Lansbury, George Sanders in Private Affairs of Bel Ami. 


Ami gang calling each other “yp. 
mitigated cads” or hear Miss Lang. 
bury’s nursery diction applied to the 
sentence, “I have such a drettfy 
premonition.” 

These three movies have beep 
adapted from books, stories or |e. 
gitimate plays. There is another 
source of motion-picture stories jp 
real life. 

Boomerang (20th Century-Fox) 
came from a magazine article of a 
real-life story, the Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut murder case which made the 
youthful reputation of Homer §, 
Cummings, later to be United States 
Attorney General in Franklin 
Roosevelt’s first cabinet. Boom- 
erang takes few liberties with the 
actual events that inspired it. 

An Episcopal pastor in the aver- 
age American town of Fairport is 
kilied by an unknown assailant ona 
dark evening. Passers-by witnessed 
the crime, but the killer escaped un- 
identified. Newspapers, opposing 
the political party in power, make 
capital of the unsolved murder. A 
suspect is found and the legal net 
tightens around him. The state 
seems to have a foolproof case. Dana 
Andrews, the state’s attorney, is to 
prosecute, and it looks as if his party 
will be safe in the coming elections. 

But Andrews begins to have 
doubts as to the accused man’s guilt. 
He applies himself to the case and, 
when it comes to trial, he makes an 
unprecedented move for acquittal. 
Members of his own political party 
try to make him change his stand; 
one of them even uncovers the fact 
that an ugly scandal can be turned 
against Andrews’ wife if he persists 
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FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
KODACHROME 


SLIDES 


HISTORICAL, WILD LIFE, 
SCENIC, GARDENS, ETc, 





Superb full-color duplicates from my library 
of several thousand original Kodachromes. 


Sets of 25 slides each of 

Park and Grand Tetons © Zion Park 
oes Caden * Charleston Azalea Gardens 
@ Natchez, Miss. Homes (2 sets) © Bad Lands and 
Black Hills * Pacific Northwest © Caves ¢ Old East 
(Williamsburg, Mt. Vernon, Monticello, Washington) « 
Sunsets ond Marines ¢ Guatemala (2 sets) ¢ Canadian 
Rockies © Gorden Club (Several renowned Gardens) 

slides ..-eceeeeee $10.00 

ier cot Sf Secuen slides, ea.... 50 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 

Professionally photographed and reproduced by 


M.E.DIEMER, PH.D. °74'9 AN° 








325 N. RANDALL AVENUE + MADISON 5, WIS. 
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WOLVERINE BOATS ARE DESIGNED 


Owners are enthusiastic about the d ». work- 
manship, performance, and beauty of a Wolverine 
Boat... . That's why they are America’s most 
popular line of small pleasure craft. Made in near! 

60 models including Molded Plywood Standard 
De Luxe, and Super De Luxe, Mahogany Trimmed 


Runabouts. Also Light Weight Auto Top Dinghies, 
Weldwood Skiffs, Snipes and Sail 
Boats. Write for complete catalog and 
information to 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
Dept. 28, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





















THE PIN WITH 
THE LASTING GRIP 


SMOOTH FINISH 
INSIDE AND OUT 


OX owen 


NEVER LET YOUR oun face 


MEXICO ctsrtuy 
BEST BUY 
A ROMANTIC FOREIGN COUNTRY 
TOURS July 6-20 & Aug. 3-17 
Air conditioned Pullmans & Remember Mexico is COOL 
insummer. Tour includes Mexico City, Taxco, Cuernavaca, 
Puebla, Fortin, Cordoba, Pyramids, Guadalupe, Xochimilco 
and Special Features of Mexican Dances, Fine Restaurants, 
Floor Show, Entertainment, and Meals Enroute. 


Basic Rate $275, from St. Louis. Rates available any city 
- S. or Canada. 


Other STANDARD SUMMER TOURS 
Office in 8 Cities 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CLIENTS 


Au Jours Sysren 
II So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3H 
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in trying to establish the prisonér’s 
innocence. He goes ahead anyhow, 
and wins more respect and political 
prestige for his party by his stand. | 
On the basis of a brief outline, this 
Algeresque fable doesn’t stack up to 
great entertainment. On the screen, 
because of unusual fidelity to char- 
acter and locale, it adds up to one of 
the best pictures I’ve seen this year. 
The fidelity to truth with which 
Boomerang is told, acted and di- 
rected is the reason for its excel- 
lence. The picture was shot in Stam- 
ford, Conn., in White Plains, N. Y., 
and on an estate near Stamford. The 
people in the movie were mostly just 
people. Actual Stamford firemen 
were used in a firehouse sequence. 
Some Stamford policemen assisted 
the Hollywood principals. And the 
principals went through their paces 


<? and the best fishing on the coast! 
an: ab Cad 

~ —*==2"This year come EARLY to America’s most unusual coast— 
the famous Cape Country of North Carolina. Here a narrow sand 
bank provides a dozen beach resorts—and hundreds of miles of un- 
spoiled beach fronts. Jutting out into the Atlantic, the Banks impound 
scores of calm sounds, waterways, bays, rivers, creeks—so Bring Your 
Boat Along...or plan to hire one when. you get here. 

This is the land of Blackbeard, of Virginia Dare and America’s first 
beginnings, of the old plantation communities along the Albemarle, 
the Neuse and-the Cape Fear. Come to one of the resorts, or go off 
Andrews, Kennedy in Boomerang. | into the maritime wilderness and have a private beach of your own. 





not as actors, but as human beings. 
The story held together because 
every step of the picture was focused 
on making the story real. It was 
something that not only could hap- 
pen in your town; it had happened See Paul Green’s 
in a town much like yours or mine, AND THE FISHING * Lost Cotony, 
and no pains were spared to make it iS OUT OF THIS WORLD! ie, on Roanoke Island, 
clear. Dana Andrews, always com- July- August 


. / Re al World-champion channel bass, amberjack, bonito, 
petent, ‘is outstanding as the state's stripers, blues, weakfish, king mackerel (cero), sail- 












attorney; Jane Wyatt, as his wife, is fish. Fish from the surf, pier, sound, shore, skiffs 

undeniably beautiful, but with the or charter boats. Mail the coupon today fornew, [im $15,000 
beauty of a young, settled wife colorful literature and map. ‘ IN PRIZES 
rather than of a pin-up. Lee J. Southeastern 
Cobb, as the chief of police, is some- North Carolina’s 
one you might try to argue out of a Fall Fishing Rodeo 


ticket, neither a definable descend- 
ant of a Keystone cop nor a profes- 
sional detective-story hard guy. 
Arthur Kennedy is a high-strung, 
dissatisfied, rootless ex-soldier, and 
Sam Levene is a believable reporter, 
though not without some Front 
Page overtones. 


Free Movie Travelogug 
in Full Color 
Available to Clubs and 


Civic Organizations 








Elia Kazan, the director, Louis 
de Rochemont, the preducer, and all 
the actors of Boomerang deserve a 
cheer. There were some minor faults, 
among them the too-pat accidental 
death of the murderer at the end, 
but Boomerang is still a fine movie. 
Real life also gives us, less fortu- 
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FIELD GLASSES 


444A -2'2.-POWER SPORT GLASS 


fora casual panorama, or intent study 


of distant detail, Airguide field glass 
will lend clarity and sharp definition 
to your view. 
with carefully ground achromatic lenses 
and smooth focussing mechanism, 
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A VERMONT VISTA 


from Lake Fairlee Club Porch 


The sweep of green clad hills, mir- 
rored in the waters of picturesque 
Lake Fairlee, will enhance your va- 
cation relaxation at this unique re- 
sort. Here, the best features of a 
hotel are combined with the seclu- 
sion and advantages provided by 26 
individual cottages attractively fur- 
nished and completely equipped for 
comfort. Supervised play and swim- 
ming instruction for children make 
this vacation home especially at- 
tractive to families. Pleasant social 
rooms, excellent meals. There’s 
every type of summer sport for the 
grownups: clay tennis courts, bad- 
minton, croquet, two excellent golf 

. courses nearby. Swimming, fishing, 
dancing or the opportunity to be 
just as lazy as you wish. 


Season June 21st to September 2nd. 
Write for booklet 


J. W. Beasley, Jr., 
Manager 
=Lake 
Fairlee 
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SUPER-CHARGED 


SWEET SHOT 


BALANCE! 


Perfect balance in a golf bali means 
score-cutting accuracy—in flight—on 
the drives—on approaches—in pitching 
—and in putting. The Sweet Shot’s 
perfectly balanced, super-charged con- 
struction is exclusive and patented. For 
the ball that champions play, buy the 
Sweet Shot at your Golf Course Shop. 
Ask your Pro. The Worthington Ball 
Company, Elyria, Ohio, U.S. A. 








nately, The Beginning or the End 
(M-G-M). I suppose if you were 
asked what was the greatest story of 
the century to date, possibly of the 
world, in a nonspiritual sense, you 
would answer: the discovery of 
atomic energy. The Beginning or 
the End purports to treat this sub- 
ject, but goes sadly off the rails. 

In the first place, I have serious 
doubts as to whether a story which 
involves personalities fresh in your 
memory like Franklin Roosevelt can 
be treated by substitution of popu- 
lar actors for the principals. A full- 
length documentary would almost 
certainly be as sustaining of interest 
and most certainly more productive 
of reality. 

The movie opens with a solemn 
scene in which a group of actors, be- 
painted and bewhiskered into some 
semblance of movie scientists, are 
shown burying a time capsule for the 
possibly fortunate and aboriginal 
inhabitants of California to dig up in 
the year 2446. They explain that the 
film will tell these good folk about 
the discovery of atomic energy, a 
subject, if they are aborigines, of 
no use or meaning to them; if they 
are not aborigines, but a higher ex- 
tension of our race, old hat to them 
scientifically and of probably less 
than passing value archaeologically, 
since madder trivia were buried in 
a similar capsule at Flushing, Long 
Island, during the celebration of 
the World’s Fair in 1940. 

Then into the story. A courteous 
foreword by Hume Cronyn, imper- 
sonating Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, introduces a confusing chron- 
ological account of the growth of the 
bomb from Fermi’s experiments at 
Columbia to the Hiroshima raid. 
There are exactly four good sequences 
in this movie, two of which you may 
have seen to better effect in the news- 
reels. They are the chain-reaction ex- 
periment at Stagg Field in Chicago, 
the funeral procession of President 
Roosevelt—still a moving and dra- 
matic sight—the first bomb trial at 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, and the 
raid on Hiroshima. The first and the 
last sequences are movie re-creations 
and are successful and full of sus- 
pense. The oddly squat and common- 
place pile housing a revolution in ap- 
plied science in an underground 
room in Chicago is drama. The long 
flight of B-29’s cafrying a cargo of 
still unknown potentialities from 
Tinian to Hiroshima is drama too. 
The rest of the movie is sirup. 

That makes five movies, some 
good, some bad, some fair, most 
gaining their rating on the basis of 
story. They prove that it isn’t new 
stories or new blood that the screen 
needs as much as intelligent handling 
of story material. THE END 









TO HIGHEST 
QUALITY STANDARDS 


The Hurd Super-Caster is an in-built feature— 
not an accessory to a rod and handle. Modem, 
functional design and thumb-button contro! will 
appeal to every fisherman. High quality insures 
lasting satisfaction. Price includes one rcd of 
optional length and a handsome Koroseal carry- 
ing case. Optional rods of varying lengths and 


flexibility available at extra cost. 
$45 


INCLU ONG 
SUPER-CASTER © BUILT-IN REEL — FEDERAL IX 


Patent D1456256. Other Patents The it to 
Saabe cpecibentlon changes cemeeek Mineman. 


HURD LOCK & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sporting Goods Division © New Conter Building © Detroit 2, Michigar 





REAL New England FOOD 
from the 
SE OF & 
yor ay, 
or Sa 
~~ 2 ngland specie 
Taste Treats for your palate 


Send for this flavorful packet of New En 
Food Delicacies. Generous portions of 9 Fa 
varieties of New England favorites. Prepared from 
old-fashioned “down east” recipes. Constant cater- 
ing to flavor and quality made sales of these 
Victor Mason Stevens ties increase ¢ 
between 1940 and 1946. Each packet contains: 

2-28 oz. cans real New England brick-oven 

baked beans. 
2-16 ee sene New England brown bread— 


‘amous. 

2-14 oz. jars old-fashioned piccalilli, New Eng 
land style. 

2-15 oz. cans New England “shore dinner” 
clam chowder. 

2-16 oz. cans Indian Pudding as only New 


Englanders can make it. 
2-16 oz. jars sauce made from flavor 
fresh New England try it with turkey 


2-10 oz. cans steamed dams—a New England 
shore dinner delicacy. 
2-14 oz. cans Chicken Fricassee—you'll savor 
every morsel of this New En delight. 
Many other New England food 
specialties available—write for ist. 


Use coupon to order your packet 
$9.95 prepaid (F.O.B. Braintree) 





O Chek O Money order for $9.95 enclosed | 
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Victor Mason Stevens 
Braintree 84, Mass. 
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ELEC TROLL 


Easily handled and sturdy in 
construction, the beautifully 
streamlined LEJAY ELEC-TROLL 
operates on a 12-volt battery 
for maximum performance, or 6 
volts for lower speeds. Just snap 
on the switchand the quiet ELEC- 
TROLL tiptoes you to pleasure! 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Write for Details 


LEJAY 7Hotors Corporation 


2 SO. EMERSON AVENUE + MINNEAPOLIS 8 MINN 





New Edition 
Western Vacation Guide 


Enjoy your vacation! Save TIME, MONEY 
and WORRY: use “ALONG WESTERN 
TRAILS,” complete “BAEDEKER" of entire 
WEST, including Canada (B.C.) and Mexico 
(Baja California) —226 pages of up-to-the- 
minute information on 
5000 points of interest. Complete data 
on over 700 selected Resorts, Guest 
Ranches, Hotels, Motor Hotels and 
Eating Places; National and State 
Parks; Camping Facilities, Hunting and 
Fishing tips. 
All you want to know in one handy book. 
Used officially by Union Oil Co. Stations. 
On sale at bookstores, or clip this ad and 
mail direct with remittance to Western 
Travel Associates, 11454 Moorpark St. 
North Hollywood, Calif. If not pleased 
return in three days, money refunded, 
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THE HAMMOND MUSEUM | 


Hesperus Avenue 


GLOUCESTER 


Massachusetts 


Hourly Tours at 10 AM, 11 AM, 12 Noon 
Admission 75¢ tax included 


Closed Sundays and Holidays 
SEASON JUNE 15—SEPTEMBER 1 


Romanic Art, Gothic and 
Renaissance 
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ILLUMINATED 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


a Keeping you on the right road 
day or night, and giving constant 
reassurance that you’re right, is 
the peak of motoring convenience 
offered by the new Hull Beaconlite. 
asts a non-glare reddish glow 
at night for perfect dial visibility. 
Works without -light in daytime. 
t luxury design in ebony or 
‘own, accurate, easy to install. At 
your dealer’s or write us for circular. 




























PRICE $595 
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The Old World and the attitude of those 


who visit it have changed since the war 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


ARLY A CENTURY AGO that fan- 

tastic New England writer and 
traveler, Margaret Fuller, divided 
American tourists in Europe into 
three classes—the servile, the con- 
ceited and the thinking. The divi- 
sion, up to 1939, held good. Today, 
even the most casual observer of the 
several varieties of chaos now wrack- 
ing Europe must realize that many 
of our prewar attitudes toward the 
Old World—attitudes assumed by 
generations of American tourists and 
reflected in the books they read and 
wrote—are no longer relevant. 

For instance, can we, with our 
intricate industrial society, continue 
to regard Europe as more “com- 
plex” than America? Now that we 
have contrived, for good or ill, a 
culture of our own, will we continue 
to think of Europe as the wellspring 
of the arts? Can we ever again bring 
ourselves to jeer at Europe in the 
self-congratulatory, small-boy style 
of Mark Twain and Sinclair Lewis? 

It may be too early to answer these 
questions, yet it must be recorded 
that a new guidebook, All the Best 
in France, by Sydney Clark, (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, 
$3.50), isalmost exactly like the guide- 
books published in 1937 and 1927. 
Not that the author, a professional 
traveler, has only a prewar knowl- 
edge of Europe—he conscientiously 
visited France last sunamer so he 
could offer up-to-date information. 

It is his ‘attitude that seems old- 
fashioned. He is quite bland and 
casual in taking it for granted that 
the 1947 tourist will want to see 
exactly the things that interested 
the 1927 tourist. In Paris he takes 
us on a jaunty tour of Montparnasse 
and Montmartre, recommends the 
usual hotels and restaurants and 
warns us that the ushers in the 
theaters expect to be tipped. He 
says sensible, if commonplace, things 
about the chateaux of the Loire, the 
Pyrenees and the Mediterranean 
coast. 

The chorus of Mr. Clark’s happy 
song is that from the tourist stand- 
point France is rapidly recovering. 
He says: “Let no one convince you, 
with lugubrious tones, that ‘Paris 
isn’t what it used to be’; that ‘France 


isa mere memory of former decades.’”” 
He acknowledges that there was a 
certain amount of fighting in Nor- 
mandy in the summer of 1944, but 
when he describes the Norman 
beaches, he does so largely to assay 
them as places to sun and swim. 

In its way, the Clark book is:a 
perfectly reliable guide. But it is 
almost certain to freeze the blood of 
any sensitive American who has 
been in France at any time since 
1939. It seems to say that both 
France and the American traveler 
are just what they used to be— 
France a combination playground- 
museum, the American indifferent to 
everything except the time-honored 
“tourist attractions.” 

On the surface, one suspects, Mr. 
Clark is right. But surely there are 
overtones that he is missing. The im- 


pressions of the American traveler of” 


the 1830’s were different, intellectu- 
ally and spiritually, from those of the 
American traveler a hundred. years 
later. In time even the guidebooks 
must.alter, and not simply because 
wars and revolutions destroy ancient 
monuments. 

The traditional ways of looking at 
Europe have been catalogued _con- 
veniently in a recent book, Dis- 
covery of Europe, edited by Philip 





Rahv (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, $5), which is recommended 
to any American who thinks of cross- 
ing the Atlantic. The book is an an- 
thology, chronologically arranged, of 
significant American writing about 
England and the Continent. 

It opens with letters from London 
and Paris by Benjamin Franklin and 
closes with a celebrated essay on 
wartime London by Vincent Sheean. 
In between are reports from such 
writers as Cooper, Irving, Emerson 
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JZ risst, colorful Spring 
comes early to West Vir- 


ginia, Redbud, dogwood, the 
delicate blossoms of apple, 
peach and cherry in the vast 
orchards, offer a riot of color 
to delight the eye. From safe, 
expertly engineered highways 
one may see great panoramas 
of mountain, stream and valley. 
And the visitor to West Virginia 
is more than that—you are a 
guest. Everywhere you will find 
a warm welcome and helpful 
interest. Come, then, to West 
Virginia — in the Spring! 
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The St. Moritz in New York upholds the 
same fine traditions of innkeeping that 
have made Geneva and St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, so world-famous 
Especially intriguing is the Continental 
cuisine as served in our Cafe 

de la Paix, Rumpelmayer's and the 
Club Continental. 1000 rooms with 
bath and radio, from $4.40. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE-PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Personal Direction: $. Gregory Toylor 
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and Margaret Fuller; from Mark 
Twain, Howells and the Jameses, 
Henry and William; from Colonel 
House, Lincoln Steffens, Malcolm 
Cowley, Gertrude Stein and Henry 
Miller. The collection of these re- 
ports, as Mr. Rahv explains, is less 
to offer descriptions of “Old World 
scenes” than to show “the attitude 
of the given author, his subjective 
response, the turns and twists of his 
imagination when forced to cope 
with the challenge of the great Eu- 
ropean world.” 

The anthology is imperfect. One 
wishes that Mr. Rahv might have in- 
cluded the diaries and letters of 
ordinary, as well as gifted, Amer- 
icans. Or that he had been less self- 
effacing and more willing to discuss 
the broad changes in American trans- 
atlantic viewpoints. But even if it is 
only a partial history of the American 
idea of Europe, the book is revealing. 
It surveys the past—from the vigor- 
ous republican rectitude of Franklin, 
through the somewhat pale aesthetic 
reverence of Henry Adams and 
Henry James, down to the perplexi- 
ties of Thomas Wolfe. 





Some recent travel books: 

Cusan CouNTERPOINT: TOBACCO 
AND Suaar, by Fernando Ortiz (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, $4). A 
learned but by no means formidable 
history of the influence of sugar and 
tobacco on Cuban history and man- 
ners. The accent is on folklore and 
legend, not statistics, and the writing 
is as original as the information is 
surprising. Recommended to any- 
body who likes Cuba or, for that 
matter, tobacco and sugar. 

KALEmDoscopic QuEBEC, by Amy 
Oakley. Illustrations by Thornton 
Oakley (D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York, $4). Travel writing 
at its most conventional. A little 
history, some “ pretty”’ descriptions, 
sorae “colorful” anecdotes. 

West Coast Portrait, edited by 
Joyce R. Meunch (Hastings House, 
New York, $5). An ambitious effort 
to round up memorable pictures— 
photographs, etchings, lithographs 
and wood engravings—of the Pacific 
coast. Some of the black-and-white 
photography is genuinely good look- 
ing, but the color work is on the 
calendar side, and the etchings and 
engravings are undistinguished. 

How to Retire To Fiorina, by 
George and Jane Dusenbury (Harper 
and Brothers, New York, $2.50). 
Even people planning to retire to 
California may want to consult this 
little book before finally making up 
their minds. If badly organized, the 
job is unpretentious and as practical 
as the authors can make it. The 
“case histories” make good reading. 

THE END 
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A wonderful value! Rich, pearl-white, water-marked 
bond paper, printed in deep Regal Blue ink, notehead size 
6%” x 6”, just right for letters to friends, clubs, lodge, 
or busi d deal for students. 
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Completely Assembled 
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Clipper Ship Rep JACKET 


Record onsshing clipper of 1853 —handmade 
model built by Yankee craftsmen in amazin 
detail. Size 21" x 14” high. Black and antiqued 
copper hull, painted spars, mphoanny - Fai 
base. Shipped fully assembled and finished; 
with brass name plates, An ideal decorating 
piece. 


833-00 Exp. Ppd. U.S.A. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
showing other models — 
Schooners, Ships, Clippers — 
from $5 up. Sold only by builder. 


LE BARON BONNEY 


117 Merrimac Street, Newburyport 14, Mass. 
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TELLS YOU 
HOW TO “BEAT THE SUN” 


Wonderful outdoor shots need not depend on the posi- 
tion or brilliance of the sun. KALART’S ‘“‘How-To-Do-lIt” 
booklet explains in simple terms how to make clear, 
sparkling outdoor pictures of people, flowers, scenes and 
animals under true natural ccnditions, whether the sun is 
bright or dull, in or out of shade, even in the rain! No 
expensive, complicated equipment required. This coupon 
brings you your free copy without obligation. 


JUST MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





KALART Dept. H-5, Stamford, Conn. 
Without obligation on my part, please send free 
booklet, ‘‘Synchro-Sunlight.’’ 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Supplemental information on Chicago, Mammoth 


Cave, and Historic Houses—featured in May 





CHICAGO (page 18) 


Chicago, once you visit it, isn’t a 
city you can feel neutral about. 

Second largest city in population 
in the United States, sixth largest in 
the world, Chicago is served by 38 
railroads and 30 bus lines; 5 airlines 
operating 18 routes; 9 steamship 
lines. It has 6 railway terminals: 
Grand Central, Central, La Salle, 
Dearborn, Chicago and North West- 
ern, and Union. 

Bus terminals are located through- 
out the Loop, with a central termi- 
nal at Wabash Avenue and Roose- 
velt Road. Lake steamers depart 
from Navy Pier or the Michigan 
Avenue bridge and connect Chicago 
with ports on the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes. 

When visiting Chicago it’s helpful 
to remember that State Street is the 
dividing line of the city east and 
west, and that Madison Street is 
the north-and-south dividing line. 
South of Madison Street is the south 
end of the Loop, and beyond it the 
South Side, which includes China- 
town, the stockyards, Bronzeville, 
the University of Chicago, and other 
well-known Chicago places. North 
of Madison is the north end of the 
Loop, thenthe Near-Northand North 
sides, then the north suburbs. In 
the Loop, so called because of the 
twists which the elevated tracks 
make through the section, Lake 
Michigan is generally within walking 
distance east; but on the South Side 
of the city, Chicago extends much 
farther east and State Street is some 
miles from the lake. The Loop area 
lies between Lake Street on the 
north, Wells on the west, Van Buren 
on the south and Wabash Avenue on 
the east. 

Among downtown area sights is 
the observatory of the Wrigley 
Building, Northwest Plaza of the 
Michigan Avenue bridge, which is 
open daily. The Chicago Board of 
Trade building at Jackson Boule- 
vard and La Salle Street also has an 
observatory which is 45 floors above 


the street and from which, on a clear 
day, the entire layout of the city may 
be seen. The Board of Trade is the 
home of the. world’s largest grain 
market; a visitors’ gallery is open to 
the public. 

A third observatory is in the Trib- 
une Tower, 435 North Michigan 
Avenue. Tours through the Chicago 
Tribune plant are made daily. 

Grant Park, one of the city’s most 
valuable properties because of its 
lake frontage, extends from Ran- 
dolph Street to 14th Boulevard 
South, where it merges into Burn- 
ham Park, which in turn becomes 
Jackson Park. The three parks con- 
stitute an unbroken eight miles 
along the lake shore to 67th Street 
South. 

Grant Park’s foundation is made 
up of debris from the Chicago fire 
which was used to fill in the lake, 
and is the site of many of Chicago’s 
museums and monuments. These in- 
clude the Art Institute, facing Michi- 
gan Avenue at Adams Street. Among 
the permanent collections in the 
chronologically arranged galleries on 
the second floor is the famous group 
of canvases by French masters of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
The institute. is open daily. 

The Chicago Natural History 
Museum, perhaps better. known as 
the Field Museum, is at the south 
end of Grant Park. It’s open daily. 
The John G. Shedd Aquarium (the 
world’s largest) and the Adler Plane- 
tariura are nearby. The aquarium 
is open daily from 10 to 5; it contains 
more than 10,000 specimens ranging 
from guppies to sharks. The plane- 
tarium is open weekdays from 10 to 
5, with demonstrations at 11 and 3; 
on Sundays and holidays, hours 
are from 2 to 5, with demonstrations 
at 2:30 and 3:30. Soldier Field, out- 
door amphitheater, is south of the 
museum and has a maximum seat- 
ing capacity of 150,000. 

Facing the museum is the huge 
Grant Park band shell, where free 
concerts are offered during the sum- 
mer months, every night except Mon- 
day. The Chicago Symphony and 
Chicago Opera Company and out- 
standing visiting artists appear on 
these programs. 

Still in the downtown area are: 
The Chicago Public Library, Michi- 
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- GOLF CLUBS 


Grand Slams are a mighty good 
partner to have on your side whether 
you're a tournament player or just 
out for the fun of it. And you'll enjoy 
the friendly grip of confidence, too, 
that comes with every Grand Slam 
shot you make. 


Louisville Grand Slams are available 
at better sporting goods stores through- 
out the nation. Ask your Sporting Goods 
Dealer about them. 





Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Also makers of Famous Louisville Slugger Bats 


for Baseball enh and Softball 
NLLERICHG BRADSHY C’ 
QurgynssS> 







































LOOKING AT 


A Safe MAN/ 


You don’t have to 
take chances — and 
you don’t have to 
sacrifice comfort! This 

light Ta-pat-co wears @ 
like a top coat. Twist, am 
row, cast, shoot — it 
never binds. Patented 
breakwater seams give extra buoyancy. 
Nothing to puncture — no air to leak 
out. See it today at your sporting goods 
and marine stores—wear it on your next 
trip out and have more fun in safety! 


LET ‘EM GO, TOO 
»+.IN SAFETY 
Youngsters get a thrill 
from healthful water 
sports. They're safe in 


STAY-A-FLOAT 


mode of the some buoyant Kapok os adult 
Pam vests. Between-the-legs straps (special 
Ta-pat-co patent) prevents slipping up or 
down or coming off in water. 






THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Greenfield, Ohio 
CANADIAN BRANCH — CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS continued 


gan Avenue at Randolph Street; 
Orchestra Hall, on Michigan Avenue 
south of Adams Street, where con- 
certs are presented from October 
through April; The Civic Opera 
House, 20 North Wacker Drive. Its 
season runs from September to No- 
vember. 

If you can spare the time, don’t 
miss a stroll along Michigan Avenue, 
day or night, for a look into some of 
Chicago’s swanky shop windows. 
And take a bus ride (for ten cents) 
along the outer drive for a view of 
Lake Michigan and the shore line. 

On the Near-North and North 
Sides are: 

The Merchandise Mart, on the 
Chicago river at Wells Street. Tours 
may be arranged through Mr. J. N. 
Stewart, Room 261. 

The Montgomery Ward mail-order 
plant, North Branch at Chicago 
Avenue and the canal; tours by 
appointment. 

The Chicago Campus of North- 
western University, at Lake Shore 
Drive and Chicago Avenue. 

Lincoln Park stretches between 
North and West Foster Avenues, and 
at its south end is The Chicago His- 
torical Society Museum. The Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Lincoln Park are 
open from 9 to 5. West of the Zoo 
is the Lincoln Park Conservatory. 

Just south and a bit west of the 
Loop is the site of the O’Leary 
house and barn, where Mrs. O’- 
Leary’s cow is supposed to have 
kicked over the lamp that started 
the Chicago tire of 1871. The address 
is 558 DeKoven Street. Hull House, 
800 South Halsted, is open daily to 
visitors. Maxwell Street at Hal- 
sted is the hub of the open-air mar- 
ket center and extends from 500 to 
1000 west. 

Jackson Park is the South Side’s 
largest, extending along the lake be- 
tween 56th and 67th Streets. At its 


-north end is the Museum of Science 


and Industry, open daily from 9:30 
to 5:30 during the summer. Linking 
Jackson Park with Washington Park 
is the Midway Plaisance, a remnant 
of the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
On both sides of the Midway 
stretches the University of Chicago. 
The Oriental Institute at 58th Street 
and University Avenue is open daily. 
Lorado Taft’s famous sculpture, The 
Fountain of Time, is the outstand- 
ing monument in Washington Park. 

Chinatown centers around Cer- 
mak Road and Wentworth Avenue. 
Restaurants serve authentic and 
not-so-authentic Chinese dishes; 
shops offer chopsticks, charms, in- 





cense and back-scratchers, embroi- 
dered jackets and kimonos. 

The stockyards may be toured 
and arrangements made by tele- 
phoning Armour and Company, 
Yards 4100, Extension 8192. 

The Sears, Roebuck mail-order 
plant is at Homan and Arthington 
Avenues on the southwest side. Tours 
are made daily. 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Steam- 
ship Company offers three one-day 
trips on Lake Michigan daily from 
June through Labor Day. 

Latest available figures on the 
cost of the trips (plus federal tax): 
Chicago to Milwaukee, $3.48, round 
trip; to Benton Harbor, St. Joe, 
Michigan, $2.61, round trip; and 
there’s a rate of $1.25 weekdays, 
$1.50 on Saturdays, for what the 
line calls a Moonlight Skyline Dance 
Cruise, which takes you nowhere 
in particular on the Lake. 

Twenty-five miles north of Chi- 
cago is Ravinia Park, which may be 
reached via the North Shore Electric 
Line. Ravinia has a seven-week 
music festival every summer, begin- 
ning the end of June. 

If you visit Ravinia you'll be able 
to see something of Chicago’s im- 
pressive North Shore suburbs, in- 
cluding Evanston, Wilmette, Kenil- 
worth, Winnetka, Hubbard Woods 
and Glencoe. Points of interest are 
the Northwestern University campus 
in Evanston, and the Bahai Temple 
near Wilmette. 

Big-time sports events in Chicago 
include ice hockey at the Chicago 
Stadium, 1800 West Madison Street; 
Northwestern University football 
games at Dyche Stadium, Evanston; 
the professional football games and 
the Chicago White Sox and Cubs 
home games at Comiskey Park and 
Wrigley Field. From May to the 
end of October there’s horse racing 
at Arlington, Washington, Haw- 
thorne, Lincoln Fields or Sports- 
man’s Park. 

Chicago has hundreds of hotels 
and restaurants with a wide range of 
prices and variety of cuisine. 


Bibliography : 

Among representative fiction and 
non-fiction on Chicago are: 

A History or Cuicaco. Volume 
I, The beginning of a city, 1673-1848. 
Volume II, From town to city, 1848- 
1871. First two of a proposed four- 
volume history. Bessie Louise Pierce 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 1937 and 1940). 

BattrLE For CuHicaco, Wayne 
Andrews (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1946). 








EVERY DAY'S A HOLIDAY 





All America Lives in Play-Mox Like wating 
on a cloud, they are the last word in stylish 
shoe comfort! 

In soft tones of crimson, adobe beige, dove grey 
or desert gold, PLAY-MOX accentuate your cas- 
ual flannels, vivid play clothes, lounging slacks 
or modish streetwear! 

PLAY-MOX, inspired by ancient Indian arts, are 
made of durable chrome-split cowhide, modern- 
ized with a colorful, inner-cushioned platform 
sole — 


Can be worn anywhere... traveling, $ 500 

lounging, playing, loafing, gardening pair 

Your family needs PLAY-MOX! Buy them today at 
YOUR FAVORITE SHOE STORE 


If Bey shoe store cannot supply you, write 
TRES HERMANOS, giving colors and shoe sizes. 


TRES HERMANOS 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS 


FITS EVERY 
TYPE 
BOOT 

















iJ 
Keep your boots dry! Prevent 
cracking and stiffness! Handy, 
easy, quick . . . store your boots 
out of the way, ready for in- 
stant use when you need them. |, | 

Peerless Boot Hangers are |' fl 
rustproof, collapsible—a must 
on fishing, hunting, camping trips. Now at a 
new low price ... only 25c per hanger. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
For mailing convenience, we suggest you order 
4ormorehangers. Shipped postpaid. NoC.O.D.’s. 

JOBBERS AND DEALERS 
Write for information and prices 


PEERLESS CHAIN COMPANY 


Mfrs, of PEERLESS TIRE CHAINS 
DEPT. H1 e WINONA, MINNESOTA 


st Paice 


25‘ 


CaCh MANGEE 
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1) Solves Both 
\ the Travel and 
the Housing Problem 


The Palace Travel Coach! A luxurious home to 
take with you when traveling—or to live in until 
houses again become plentiful. Has combination 
living room, dinette and kitchen, and separate bed- 
room—all completely furnished. Automatic air and 
heat circulation. Fluorescent lighting and a host of 
other unusual features. 
The Only Trailer 
With An Automobile-type Body 
It has a die-formed, “‘Pan-L-Frame”, aluminum body—ao 
exclusive Palace feature, resulting in increased strength 
and, at the same time, reduced weight. It’s 
the trailer, above all others, that you will 
want to own. Moderately priced. Send post- 
card for literature showing exterior and in- 
terior in 
PALACE CORPORATION 
Flint, Michigan 
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CHARCOAL BROILER 


© IDEAL FOR STEAK 
FRIES @ EASY 
TO CARRY 


Cooks both sides at 
same time, seals in 
tasty flavor juices. 
For camping, pic- 
nics, beach and 
home use—fits in- 
door fireplaces. No | 
smoke, no ash, no 
fuel to hunt. Ad- 
justable heating 
distance assures perfection for bacon, steaks, 
chops, chicken, roasts. Holds six pork chops. 
Made of rust-proof heavy gauge steel, aluminum 
painted. Dimensions in inches: Open: 1714 wide, 
16 high, 1344 deep. Collapsible to 544 wide, 
16 high, 14 deep. Weighs 22 lbs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order from your dealer, or send 
$14.95 check or money order to: 


THE GIVEN COMPANY 


410 ENDICOTT BLDG. ON 4TH * ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


MARK GOLF BALLS 


New, Easy Way 

“BALLMARK” stamps name 
indelibly INTO golf balls. 
Avoid mixups, stolen balls! 
Lost balls returned to you! 
Attractive, strong, 2-tone 
plastic...with name in metal 
type .. . self-contained ink 
supply. Attractively pack- 
aged. Buy for self and gifts. 


Complete with any name $2. 


$14.95 J 


Delivered 



















If your cealer can’t = Bho 
you, order direct rom = 
residents, edd 6, 


HOLIDAY paseuere en. 
DAYTON i, GHIO 


8. In a Month or Two 
é PLAY BETTER GOLF 


If you have been trying to get into the good 
. — class . .. to shoot in the 80's or 




















102 TO 82 IN A MONTH OR 
TWO!" Simple, concise, under- 
standable. The greatest golf in- 
struction aaa of all time! The 
average golfer has acquired bad 
golf habits which can be stopped 
easily e. ae RAD the simple hints and 
advice of this widely-accepted golf author- 
ity. Improved method, tota different 
from any other golf or pro's ; 
= amaze your friends and please yourself 
onh .-- get into that exclusive 80's class. 
a ‘4 Fully AES. miy $2.00 pom id. Residents of 
¥ Ohio add 6¢ sales tax. Sold i ew York at A. G. 
Spalding Bros., Inc. Send for year book today! 


GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. G-5 Springfield, Ohio 
GOLF SECRETS 


\. BADMINTON 
Dp Weak 


a 






FUN FOR FAMILY 
AND FRIENDS 





Make your home the center of 
entertainment for your friends 
and family with a Cortland 
Badminton Set. See the handy 
carrying-case-packed sets at 
your dealer. Available for 2 
or 4 players. FREE 
“Beginners Badminton” 
booklet. Write today. 













CORTLAND LINE CO., INC. 
81 E. Court St., Cortland, N.Y. 


Makers of Cortland Fishing 


Lines and Tennis Rackets 





Biack Merropouis, St. Clair 
Drake and H. R. Cayton (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1945). 

CHICAGO, THE History oF Its REp- 
uTATION, Lloyd Lewis and Henry 
Justin Smith (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1929). 

Lornps oF THE LeEveEE, Lloyd 
Wendt and Herman Kogan (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1943). 

NativE Son, Richard Wright 
(Harper and Brothers, 1940). 

Poems OF THE Muipwest, Carl 
Sandburg (World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1946). 

Srups Lonican: a TriLocy, James 
T. Farrell (Modern Library, 1938). 

THe Juneie, Upton Sinclair 
(Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1906 ; Vanguard Press, 1926). 

Twenty Years at Hutt House, 
Jane Addams (Macmillan, 1910). 

Tue Prr, Frank Norris (Sun Dial 
Press, Inc., 1937). 

Tue Cuicaco (Rivers of America 
books), Harry Hansen (Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942). 





MAMMOTH CAVE MAN (p. 72) 


Mammoth Cave National Park is 
about 100 miles south of Louisville, 
Ky., and about the same distance 
from Nashville, Tenn., near US 
Route 31W. The Park is 10 miles 
west of Cave City on State Highway 
70. Cave City is served by two rail- 
way lines: the Louisville and Nash- 
ville from Cincinnati and Louisville; 
and the Nashville and Memphis line. 
The Southeastern Greyhound and 
Short Way bus lines offer transporta- 
tion to the City from Louisville, 
Nashville and local points in central 
Kentucky. Taxi service from Cave 
City to the park, $1.50 per person. 

Three tours are made through the 
cave: the Echo River, $1.50 per per- 
son; the Frozen Niagara, $1.50; and 
the All-day trip, $3 per person. 
Trips last three to seven hours and 
are conducted daily. 

Mammoth Cave Hotel, in the 
park, is open all year; rates (Euro- 
pean plan) range from $3.50 for a 
single room with private bath to 
$4.50, double; and $5 for three per- 
sons. There are also cottages and 
cabins, open during the summer, 
which cost about $4 per person, $1 
for each additional person. The 
hotel has a dining room and coffee 
shop; a campground supplied with 
tables, fireplaces and running water 
is located about one-half mile from 
the hotel. There are also facilities in 








: Thoroughbreds 


Pedigreed leathers and time-honored craftsmanship . . . plus the match- 
less comfort of Nailess Osteo-path-ik Censtruction. Shown: the Skos of rug- 
ged Briar Ton boarhide leather at $13.95 ($14.95 West of the Rockies). See classified 
directory under Allen Edmonds for dealer or order direct. Write Department HM for 
booklet, “The Shoe of Tomorrow.” 


Or 


SHOE 


THE TOMORROW 





ALLEN EDMONDS - BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 
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The city’s noises gently seeping into your 
consciousness. A glimpse of blooming 


marronniers in the morning sunlight, breath- 














Don’t miss the Paris Fair! 
(May 10-26). In August, 

the Boy Scouts of the 

world hold their Jambouree— 
The American Legion 
Pilgrimage to France is 

in September. 


THE NEXT TIME YOU SEE 


(Yo. SUMMER, PERHAPS? 


That first morning you awake to find you're back! 


taking in their white loveliness. 


you can see your face in them! 


these reawakened memories. 


Things “march” again in France; her resilience 

is remarkable. Hotels, excellent—and service trained and 
perfect as before. Beaucoup taxis—and the same old 
drivers! Food—well you've waited long for cooking like 


this. And if it isn’t—ah—overabundant—at least there’s 


enough. And we'll gladly share. 


Leaving the shops and theatres of Paris, 

you will find the country much as you remember it. The 
long poplar-lined roads where you can drive like the 
wind. The unexpected little villages: cobbled for a few 
blocks, the market and a medieval church—then 


a walled gate and open country again. 


And a three star auberge at day’s end that 


makes it all worth while! 


Do you need to be urged? Combire business and 


where. But your dollar buys more in 
beauty and pleasure! 








A deferential knock, and breakfast’s here! Just as always. 
Your shoes—left outside the door last night— 


Funny how it all comes back . . . rather dear, 





pleasure this summer—in France! 








For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Con- 
sult ws for further information about travel to or within France. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue « Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue + San Francisco: 411 Kohl Building 


About Prices; a little higher in France as every- 
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the park for fishing, boating, swim- 
ming and tennis. 





HISTORIC HOUSES (page 100) 


All houses on the cartograph are 
open to the public. Check with local 
authorities for visiting hours. 

ALABAMA: First White House of 
the Confederacy, 625 Washington 
Street, Montgomery. Civil War 
museum pieces. 

CALIFORNIA: Avila Adobe, 14 Olvera 
Street, Los Angeles. Oldest house in 
the city, located in historic Mexican 
center. Sutter’s Fort, 2701 L Street, 
Sacramento. Exhibits of pioneer and 
gold-rush days (1839-69). 

rLoripA: Oldest House, 14 St. 
Francis Street, St. Augustine. Co- 
quina rock structure said to be built 
before 1599. 

GeorGiA: Wren’s Nest, 1050 Gor- 
don Street SW, Atlanta. Pictures 
signed by Joel Chandler Harris; first 
editions of Uncle Remus tales. 

muiNots: Abraham Lincoln Home, 
8th and Jackson Streets, Springfield. 
Many original Lincoln furnishings. 

INDIANA: Old Fauntleroy Home, 
West Street, New Harmony. Pos- 
sessions of Robert Dale Owen and 
other New Harmony figures. 

KANSAS: John Brown’s Cabin, 
John Brown Park, Osawatomie. 
Pioneer dwelling; Civil War relics. 

KENTUCKY: Hopemount, 201 North 
Mill Street, Lexington. Post-colonial 
mansion of Gen. John Hunt Morgan; 
extensive Confederate rauseum. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Paul Revere 
House, 19 North Square, Boston. 
The city’s only remaining 17th Cen- 
tury structure. 

mississippi: Beauvoir, West 
Beach Boulevard, Biloxi. Con- 
federate shrine; original Jefferson 
Davis furniture, library. 

missourt: Mark Twain’s Boyhood 
Home, 206 Hill Street, Hannibal. 
Furnishings recall Twain characters. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Daniel Webster 
Birthplace, 344 miles southwest of 
Franklin. Carefully preserved frame 
house. 

NEW JERSEY: Walt Whitman 
House, 330 Mickle Street, Camden. 
Many personal belongings and let- 
ters. 

NEW MExico: Kit Carson House, 
Kit Carson Avenue, Taos. Head- 
quarters, office, home of famous 
scout, 1858-1866. 

NEw york: Crum Elbow, US9, 
two miles south of Hyde Park. 


Furnishings, personalia of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as he left them. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Cupola House, 
408 S. Broad Street, Edenton. 
Famous cupola (lantern); 18th Cen- 
tury memorabilia. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Theodore Roose- 
velt Log Cabin, State - Capitol 
Grounds, Bismarck. Moved from 
original site in Badlands. 

ono: Rufus Putnam House, 2nd 
and Washington Streets, Marieita. 
Oldest in Ohio, part of pioneer fort. 

orecoN: McLoughlin House, Mc- 
Loughlin Park, Oregon City: Me- 
morial to Dr. John McLoughlin, fur 
trader, settler; original and period 
(1825-47) pieces. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Pennsbury Manor, 
20 miles northeast of Philadel- 
phia. Meticulous restoration reflects 
William Penn’s life and times. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Fort Hill, Clem- 
son College Campus, Clemson. Many 
original John C. Calhoun furnishings. 

TENNESSEE: The Hermitage, 12 
miles east of Nashville on US70N. 
Original Andrew Jackson furniture, 
personalia. 

TEXAS: Steamboat House, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College 
Campus, Huntsville. Relics of Texas 
revolutionary period. 

utaH: Homes of Brigham Young 
and wives, Salt Lake City: Lion 
House, 63 E. South Temple Street; 
numerous Mormon memorabilia. 
Beehive House, 75 E. South Temple 
Street: architecture shows ingenuity 
of early Mormon builders. 

virciniA: Monticello, 3 miles 
southeast of Charlottesville. De- 
signed, built by Jefferson, contains 
personal effects. Mount Vernon, 16 
miles south of Washington, D.C. 
George Washington’s intimate per- 
sonal possessions; period relics. 

WASHINGTON: Jackson _ Prairie 
Courthouse, 11 miles southeast of 
Chehalis. Log cabin of first home- 
owner north of Columbia River 
(built 1845). 

wisconsin: Villa Louis, Dousman 
Park, Prairie du Chien. Excellent 
restoration of mansion of Hercules L. 
Dousman, one of the first million- 
aire fur traders (1843). 

wyrominc: Buffalo Bill’s TE 
Ranch (reproduction), Cody. Mu- 
seum of personal effects, mementos 
of old Wild West shows. THE END 





Houtpay supplies information about 
some of the places and trips mentioned 
in this issue, under the same title as t)e 
article it supplements. For further aid 
in planning specific trips, write to Hol - 
paY Information Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Printed in U.S.A. 
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Is yours worthy of you? oa 











Even at a distance, they “stand out” 
as smart travelers. Look more closely...they’re 
going places with Amelia Earhart Luggage, 
the traveling cases-worthy of them and 
their possessions. 

Maybe they couldn’t give you the 
technical reasons for the superiority of Amelia Earhart 
Luggage, but as travel veterans they know it’s stronger and / 
lighter than any luggage they’ve ever owned. And / 
their good taste tells them at a glance that Amelia Earhart 
Luggage is a handsome traveling companion, both inside and out. 

If you are as discriminating as you should 


be about what guards your personal possessions...look for the 


Ladies’ Wardrobe Case and Men’s Two-Suiter in luxurious Rawhide. 
Part of a matching ensemble. Also in other fine leathers and canvas. 


famous wooden tag. It’s the mark of Amelia Earhart Luggage, 
the finest you can buy. You’ll find it at the best stores. You’ll 
find it in limited supply. You'll find it somewhat higher | 
priced. But you’ll be using it, proudly, long after lair ae ] 


ahh: nel LAE TEA 
Light - STRONG - Maniiome ft a ye FF 


Send for your free copy of the new booklet, now in preparation: “GOING PLACES . CUSHION EDGE 
with Amelia Earhart Luggage,” Dept. H3, Newark 5, New Jersey. : : 


you’ve forgotten its cost. 
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Photography by Stephen Heiser 


Enchanting companions for all outdoors . . . for majestic views 


from a wind-swept hill . . . for front-row thrills of sporting action. 
Compact and light in weight, Arig SPORT and FIELD GLASSES 


bring distant detail excitingly close, crystal clear. You'll find them in the best company 


and the better stores everywhere . .. Priced from $19 .. . Fee and Stemwedel, Inc., Chicago 47. 





